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A Syabems  Analysis  VI ev;  Of 


This  voluir.e,  plus  the  other  eleven  vol-nxes  in  zhe  series,  contains 
every  article  ever  printed  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  (a  few 
additional. papers  not  printed  in  the  report 'are  occasionally  included,  too.). 

Fifty  issues  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  vrere  published 
from  January  I967  through  January  1972  by  uhe  Southeast  Asia  office  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systens  Analysis).  The  Report  had 
two  purposes.  First,  it  served  as  a vehicle  to  distribute  the  analyses 
produced  by  Systems  Analysis  on  Southeast  .Asia.  It  thus,  provided  other 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  if  we*  were  orrong  and  to  help  prevent 
research  duplications.  We  solicited  and  recei'/ed  frequent  rebuttals  or 
comments  on  our  analyses  x^rhich'  sharpened  our  studies  and  stimulated  better 
analysis  by  other  agencies.  Second,  it  was  a useful  management  tool  for 
getting  more  good'  work  from  our  staff  — they  knew  they  must  regularly 
produce  studies  v^hich  would  be  read  critically  tlnroughout  the  Executive 
Branch . 

The  first  page  of  the  Report  stated  that  it  "is  not  an  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  dees  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems 
Analysis),  or  comparable  officials."  The  intent  was  solely  to  improve  the- 
quality  of  analysis  on  Southeast  A.sia  problems  — and  to  stimulate  further 
thought  and  discussion.  The  report  was  successful  in  doing  precisely  this. 

We  distributed  about  350  copies  of  the  Report  each  month  to  OSD  (Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense),  the  Militacry  Departments , CINCPAC,  and  Saigon, 
and  to  other  interested  agencies  such  as  the  Paris  Delegation,  AID,  State 
Department,  CIA  and  the  bhite  House  Staff.  Most  copies  circulated  outside 
OSD  v;ere  in  response  to  specific  requests  from  the  individual  person  or 
agency.  Our  readership  included  many  of  the  key  commanders,  staff  officers, 
and  analysts  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  Their  comments  were  almost 
alv;ays  generous  and  complimentary,  even  when  they  disagreed  with,  our 
conclusions.  Some  excerpts  appear  below: 


"I  believe  the  'SEA  Analysis  Report'  ser’.'es  a useful  purpose,  and 
I would  like  to  see  its  present  distribution  continued."  (Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  31  May  1968) 


"VJe  used  a highly  interesting  item  in  your  May  Analysis  Report  as 
the  basis  for  a note  to  the  Secretary,  which  I've  attached."  (State 
Department,  28  June  19*57) 


"We  were  al].  most  impressed  wioh  yc' 
Analysis  Report.  Not  only  do  V7e  wish  to 
vrould  appreciate  it  if  we  could  receive  ^ 
(vrh.ite  House,  9 February  I967) 


,r  first  monthly  Southeast  .Asia 
continue  to  receive  it,  but  v/e 
(four) , copies  from  nov?  on." 


Best  Available  Copy 


’'Ambai;saJor  •■.as  asl'.ed  me  to  'bell  you.  that  he  has 

elated  and  bo.rieficed  from  the  studies  o,nd  analyses  of  this  publ'; 
(fjtate  pepa.r Imenb/vrrrite  Heusej  24  January  19^9) 


much  appro - 
cat  Ion . " 


"Congra-tulations  cn  your  January  issue.  Tlie  'Situation  in  South 
Vietnaii^’  article 'v^as  especially  interesting  and  provoking."  (State 
Department,  24  January  1969) 


"I  let  Mbassador  take  a svring  at  the  paper.  Ke  mo.de  several 

comr;;ent.s  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  Many  thanks  for  putting  us  back 
on  distribution  for  your  report.  Also,  despite  the  return  volley,  I hope 
you  vrill  continue  sending  yo'jr  products."  (MACV-CDRDS,  17  June  I968) 

"A.3  an  avid  reader  (and  user)  of  the  SE.A  Analysis  Report,  I see  a 
need  for  more  rounded  analyses  in  the  pacification  field,  and  fe'vrer  simplistic 
constructs."  (MAC7-DSPC0RD3,  17  April  I968) 


"The  SEA.  Programs  Division  is  to  be  commended  for  its  perceptive 
analysis  of  topics  that  hold  the  continuing  concern  of  this  headciuarters . . . 
The  approach  was  thoughtfully  objective  throughout  and  it  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  note  a more  incisive  recognition  of  factors  that  defy  quanti- 
fied expression."  (Commander,  US  Army  Vietnam-USARV,  29, November  19^7) 

."In  general,  I think  it  is  becoming  the  best  analytical  periodical 
I’ve  seen  yet  on  Vietnam  (though  there's  not  much  competition)." 
(MACV-DEPCCRDS,  21  April  I967) 

"Statistical  extrapolations  of  this  type  serve  an  extremely  useful 
purpose  in  many  facets  of  car  daily  work."  (CIA,  6 February  1967) 

"One  of  the  most  useful  Systems  Analysis  products  we  have  seen  is 
the  monthly  Southeast  Asia  Progress  Report....  Indeed  it  strikes  many 
of  us  as  perhaps  the  most  searching  and  stimulating  periodic  analysis 
put  out  on  Vietnam.",  (President  of  The  Rand  Corporation,  22  October  19^9) 

In  November  196-3,  55  addressees  answered  a questionnaire  about  the 
Report;  52  said  the  report  '■•/as  useful,  2 said  it  was  not,  and  1 said, 

"The  report  does  not  meet  an  essential  need  of  this  headquarters;" 
nonetheless,  it  desired  "to  remain  on  distribution"  for  7 copies.  From 
48  questionnaires  with  complete  responses,  we  found  that  an  average  4,8 
people  read  each  copy  --  a pro.jected  readership  of  500-950,  depending  on 
whether  we  assumed  1 or  2.4  readers  of  copies  for  ivhich  no  questionnaire 
vras  returned. 


Readers  responding  to  Iho  questionnaire  reported  using  the  Report 
for  the  following  purposes: 


Information 

Analysis 

31% 

Policy  Making 

11% 

Briefings 

7% 

Other 

% 

10^ 

Best  Available  Copy 


3 


In  adcVibion,  readers  reported  about  equal 
ject  ax'eas  nor.'Mally  covered  in  the  Roper" 


in  each  of  the 


seven  snb- 


VC/iiVA 

Air  Operations 

rvi:ap' 

Pacifica.tion 
Friendly  Forces 

Logic  tics/Coris  true  t ion 


1 


Hi 

Hi 

Hi 


There  was  some  negative  reaction  to  the  Report.  Concern  v;a3  expressed 
about  "the  distorted  impressions"  the  Report  left  with  the  reader  and  its 
vride  dissemination  which  "implies  its  acceptance  by  tne  Secretary  of  Defense, 
giving  the  document  increased  credibility*." 


Given  the  way  in  vfhich  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  was  used, 
the  important  responsibilities  of  many  of  its  readers,  and  the  controversial 
aspects  of  the  report,  I decided  to  include  in  these  twelve  volumes  every 
article  ever  published  in  a Southeast  -Asia  Analysis  Report.  This  will  allow 
the  users  of  these  volumes  to  arrive  at  their  ovra  conclusions. 


# 


Thomas  C.  Thayer 
February  l8,  1975 
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Tmn  anoim  fopces  tpaining 


SionfKtrjf . Our  analysis  of  P.VHAF  Ground  Fovaes  Training  indicates  several 
defiaienoies  upon' which  present  progress  have  had  little  impact.  VS  advisor 
ratings  of  the  effectiveness  of  "on-site"  training  and  the  training  of  company 
grade  officers  and.  noncommissioned  officers  indicate  a clear  requirement  for 
more  effective  training  programs.  In  the  first  half  of  1969^  training  missions 
accounted  for  3%  of  the  total  battalion  days  available:  66%  of  the  maneuver 
battalions  conducted  no  trainina  and  less  Units  were  scheduled  for  training  in 
CY  1969  than  in  CY  1968. 

The  RVNAF  training  system  is  being  overtaxed  by  an  influx  of  new  recruits 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  PVPAF.  'On  the  other  handy  serious  shortfalls 
are  being  experienced  in  training  specialists . 

A critical  problem  is  the  requirement  to  train  Vietnamese  in  the  English 
language.  Although  much  is  known  of  the  problems  associated  with  teaching 
Vietnamese  Englishy  little  is  hurm  of  why  it  is  necessary  to  teach  Vietnamese 
English  in  the  first  placSy  especially  in  view  of  our  Vietnamization  objectives. 

Our  approach  to  training  Vietnamese  is  in  contrast  to  our  experience  in 
^ the  Korean  War.  Although  many  differences  exist  between  the  two  h>arsy  there 
are  many  successful  Korean  training  programs  that  may  Jiave  applicability  in 
South  Vietnam. 


Best  Available  Cop\ 
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ijVHAF  CROUMD  FORCES  TRAIIiXrfjl/ 

Oar  analysis  of  RYTTA?  ground  training  covers  four  separate  problem  areas; 
maneuver  battalion  training,  the  RVNA?  training  system,  English  language  train- 
ing and  US  training  assistance.  Vfe  recognize  that  each  of  these  areas  are 
interrelated  but  we  have  separated  them  for  analysis. 

MANEUVER  BATTALION  TOAIMINQ 

/cnount . One  valid  assessment  of  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
training  effort  probably  is  the  US  advisor  ratings  of  the  training  level  of 
personnel  in  maneuver  battalions.  These  assessments  are  included  in  the 
analysis  of  maneuver  battalion  effectiveness  but  reflect  on  the  entire  system. 

Table  1 is  based  on  the  MAGV  System  for  Evaluating  the  Effectivanesa  of 
RVNAE’  (seer)  and  shows  the  number,  of  battalion  days  each  ARVN  unit  was  assigned 
a particular  mission.  In  the  period  Jan-June  1969*  training  missions  accounted 
for  Zio  of  the  total  battalion  days  available.  About  92^i  of  the  ARVN  battalion 
days  were  assigned  to  combat  (4??^),  security  (21^)  and  pacification  (24^) 
missions.  The  remaining  5^9  involved  reserve  (4^)  and  rehabilitation  (1>). 


TABLE 


Jan 

Peb 

Mar 

(1989) 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Total 

Combat 

1879 

1778 

2088 

2025 

1895 

1618 

11283 

47 

Security 

890 

904 

956 

973 

669 

623 

5015 

21 

Pacification 

955 

778 

739 

759 

1174 

1373 

5778 

24 

Reserve 

172 

127 

155 

171 

206 

180 

1011 

4 

Training 

128 

70 

118 

101 

127 

190 

734 

3 

Rehabilitation 

34 

4l 

33 

32 

61 

65 

266 

1 

Total  Unit  Days 

405  B 

389^  ■ 

46b9 

40bl 

4132 

4049 

”24087“ 

100 

Soui'ce;  SEER-AI'IFES  Operational  Statistics  Report,  Section  IV-Missions 
Assigned. 

ly  Our  analysis  concentrated  on  RVNAE  ground  forces  only,  since  the  success  of 
Vietnaralzation  largely  depends  on  their  performance.  It  la  based  on  data  de- 
rived from  MAGV  training  programs;  the  MAGV  System  for  Evaluating  the  Effective- 
ness of  RVNAE;  DIA  reports  on  RVN^  schools  and  training  centers;  Dept,  of  the  Army 
reports  of  US  training  support  for  Vietnamese;  comments  made  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Military  Services  and  the  Chairman  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  review 
of  the  RVNAE  Improvement  and  Modernization  Program?  and  observations  contained 
in  US  Army  Senior  Officer  debriefing  reports.  In  addition,  General  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway  (USA,  Ret.),  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet  (USA,  Ret),  Major  General 
Cornelius  B.  Ryeui  (USA,  Ret.),  and  Brigadier  General  Arthur  S.  Champany  (USA, 

Ret.)  were  contacted  to  obtain  bnckeroiind  Information  on  Korean  War  training 
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Although  mission  assignment  is  an  indication  of  command  enjihasls,  it  does 
not  show  the  total  amount  of  training  ?.T/iA?  maneuver  battalions  are  receiving 
or  its  efi'ectiveness . Table  2 shows  that  in  the  same  period  (Jan-June  1969)  > 
66'J&  of  the  maneuver  battalions  had  no  training  at  all;  15*5^  conducted  10  days 
or  less  of  training;  only  (or  7 maneuver  battalions  out  of  a total  of  l82) 
received  more  than  30  days  of  training. 


No.  Maneuver 
Battalions 

TABLE  2^ 

MANEUVER  BATTALION  TP.ilNING  ASSIGNMENTS 

No.  Bn  Days 
Available 

i of 
Total 

(Jan-Jun  I969) 

f 

No.  Days  Training 

Per  Battalion 

No . Bn  Days, 
Training 

121 

66 

0 

0 

21780 

28 

15 

1-10 

139 

504o 

16 

8 

11-20 

254 

2880 

10 

5 

21-30 

269 

1800 

3 

2 

31-40 

100 

540 

1 

.5 

41-50 

42 

180 

2 

1 

51-60 

111 

360 

1 

.5 

61-90 

90 

180 

182 

100 

1005 

32,760 

^ Source ; SEER-AMFES  Operational  Statistics  Report,  Section  IV  - 
Missions  Assigned . 


To  validate  these  findings,  we  re'/iewed  the  CY  I968  and  CY  I969  unit  train- 
ing programs.  We  found  that  fewer  Vietnamese  units  were  programmed  for  train- 
ing in  1969  than  in  I968.  Table  3 shcrws  a decrease  in  1969  in  units  and 
personnel  programmed  for  every  type  of  training  except  for  new  RF  companies 
and  EF  platoon  refresher  training.  In  the  latter  case,  part  of  the  previously 
scheduled  training  has  been  cancelled  to  train  450  new  PP  platoons  in  accordance 
with  the  Midway  Proposal.  In  total  numbers',  181  less  units  and  13)119  less  per- 
sonnel were  programmed  for  training  in  I969  than  in  the  previous  year.  We 
do  net  know  how  much  of  the  programmed  training  has  actually  been  accon^lished. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  reported  that  RVMF  utilization  of  training 
centers  in  first  half  I969  was  29,000  men  below  that  programmed;  most  of  the 
shortfall  occurred  during  the  first  quarter. 
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TABLE  3S/ 

UxTIT  TRAIMIHG  EROGRAJ^ 
(Procrsirar-ed  - not  actual) 


1968  1969 


No.  of 
Units 

No.  of 
Personnc-l 

No.  "of 
Units 

No.  or 
Personnel 

c. 

UNIT  TRAINING 

New  Inf.  Bn. 

2 

1270 

1 

635 

- 1 

- 635' 

Inf.  Bn.  Refresher 

43 

27305 

28 

17780 

“ 15 

■ 9525 

New  HF  Compai.y 

112 

13776 

278 

34194 

166 

204l8 

RF  Co.  Refresher 

2k0 

29520 

1C6 

13038 

-134 

-16482 

New  PP  Platoon 

446 

15610 

75 

2625 

-371 

"I2985 

EF  Platoon  Refresher 

554 

19390  . 

728 

25480 

174 

6090 

Total 

1397 

IO687I 

1216 

93752 

“181 

-13119' 

571  DIA  Intelligence  Training  Reports  on  RVNAP  Military  Training  and  Schools, 

There  is  little  hard  data  on  how  much  unit/refresher  training  is  optimum, 
tut  many  otservers  have  cited  it  as  essential  to  improving  the  leadership, 
morale,  esprit  and  overall  effectiveness  of  any  Aimy.  For  example,  in  the 
Korean  War,  Korean  units  were  taken  out  of  operations  and  sent  to  a training 
center  where  they  received  systematic  training  up  to  division  level  exercises 
with  live  fire.  , No  data  is  presently  available  on  how  often  this  was  accomplished. 
Observers  normally  indicate  one  refresher  period  per  year  wotild  be  ideal  - with 
the  follow-up  training  regularly  conducted  at  the  unit.  The  Vietnamese  Marine 
Corps  is  now” planning  on  one  refresher  period  every  two  years. 

Operational  commitments  often  cause  cancellation  of  scheduled  RVNAF  train- 
ing, such  as  during  Tet  I968.  However,  no  comparable  emergency  existed  in  the 
first  half  of  1969  and  overall  enemy  incidents  were  lower  in  level  and  intensity 
than  in  the  same  I968  period.  Further  training  cancellations  may  occur  if  ARVN 
operati.onal  commitments  are  increased  as  US  troop  withdraw. 


Effectiveness 

There  is  no  direct  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  RVNAF  unit  training  pro 
gram.  Since  most  of  the  maneuver  battalion  training  is  conducted  "on-site" 
we  relied  on  US  advisors'  ratings  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  limited 
amount  of  that  type  training  which  is  accomplished. 
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Table  4 is  based  on  US  advisors'  quarterly  ratings  of  on-site  training. 

It  shows  that  in  I968,  of  the  training  conducted  to  improve  combat  skills 
was  rated  as  effective,  while  55^5  v;as  rated  as  ineffective  or  marginal.  In 
the  first  half  of  I969,  effective  ratings  dropped  to  40^  while  the  ineffective 
and  marginal  ratings  increased  to  6C*-;^.  Put  another  way,  66^  of  the  maneuver 
battalions  reportedly  received  no  training.  About  half  of  the  training  of  the 
other  battalions  was  considered  ineffective  or  marginal, 


TABLE  4 


US  ADVISORS*  RATINGS 

On-Site  and  other  Training  to  Improve  Combat  Skills 


12^ 

1969(ihru  Jund)1968 

1969 

Qtr  Avg 

Qtr  Avg 

U2. 

Ml 

gfttr 

Mi 

Mi 

Effective 

49 

45 

46 

40 

38 

55 

■ 51 

52 

43 

49 

Marginal 

49 

45 

58 

51 

51 

50 

50 

45 

60 

55 

Ineffective 

10 

10 

10 

-_2_ 

11 

9 

6 

7 

✓✓ 

14 

Total 

108 

100 

r ii4 

300  • 

100 

112 

I07 

112 

110 

nr 

US  advisors  report  monthly  on  the  training  level  of  company  grade  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  in  their  units.  While  these  ratings  are  not  a 
direct  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  maneuver  battalion  training  per  se, 
they  also  point  to  the  need  for  training  and  reflect  shortcoihings  both  in 
maneuver  battalion  training  and  the  entire  training  system. 

Table  3 shows  the  US  advisors'  ratings  of  how  well  company  grade  officers- 
are  trained.  It  shows  that,  In  1968 > of  the  company  grade  (Captain- 

Lieutenant)  training  was  rated  as  below  average,  while  56^  was  rated  as  average 
and  6^  was  rated  above  average.  In  the  .first  half  of  1969>  3%  was  rated 
below  average  while  96^  was  rated  as  average  and  4^  was  rated  as  above  average. 
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TABLE  5 


US  ADVISOR  RATINGS 


Train 

ling  of  Unit’s 

Company  Grade  Officers 

^iQtr 

M2 

IQtr 

2Citr 

1968 

Eltr  Av^, 

1969 

Qtr  Avg 

% 

ip68 

lOtr 

2Qtr 

3Qtr 

Above  average 

8 

6 

5 

4 

6 

7 

9 

8 

5 

5 

Average 

71 

56 

73 

56 

60 

75 

66 

81 

71 

75 

Below  avei'age 

yi 

32 

46 

35 

48 

34 

46 

35 

49 

43 

Cunnob  Judge 

8 

6 

7 

? 

8 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6 

Total 

100“ 

i31 

100 

122 

12^ 

!li9 

131 

132 

129 

Noncommissioned  officers  had  more  beL.  average  ratings  than  did  company 
grade  officers.  Table  6 shows  that  in  1968  the  below  average  ratings  were  48^0; 
average  were  37-^  and  above  average  were  In  I969  the  figures  were  50^;  3^ 
and  1$. 

TABLE  6 


1 

{ 


I 


HR  ADVISOR  RATINGS 

Trainlng^of  Unitk  Non-Oottanissioned  Officers 


Above  average 
Average 
Below  average 
Cannot  jadge 
Total 


1968 

Itr  Avg 

JL2^ 
Q,tr  Avg 

1968 

r'^Tr 

2(itr 

3qtr 

4fttr 

1969 

2qtr 

4 



3 

1 

1 

2 

.6 

4 

3 

0 

2 

47 

37 

48 

38 

, 38 

47 

47 

56 

45 

50 

60 

48 

64 

50 

67 

55 

61 

5? 

72 

55 

15 

12 

l4 

11 

l4 

15 

13 

126 

100 

127 

loo" 

122 

123 

127 

I31 

132 

120 

Although  the  limited  amount  of  training  and  its  effectiveness  is  a matter 
of  concern,  the  trend  is  particularly  alarming.  Both  quantity  and  quality  of 
training  have  deteriorated  or  remained  constant  since  1968.  The  need  for  better 
training  is  evident/  Moreover,  RVN  funds  for  training  also  decreased  in  I969, 
as  noted  below. 
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Where  Training  Is  Done.  There  are  tijree  alternative  locations  for  train- 
ing RWAT  forces:  in  Vietnam,  in  COirjS,  anl  in  other  countries  in  Asia.  Limited 
data  are  available  on  the  relative  merits  of  these  three  approaches  and  there 
exe  conflicting  views  on  the  values  Inherent  in  each.  Costs  favor  sending 
Vietnamese  to  Mala.ysia,  Australia,  or  Hawaii  rather  than  to  the  east  coast  of 
the  US.  However,  there  are  arguments  supporting  the  higher  cost  of  CONUS  train- 
ing because  of  the  "people  to  people"  benefits  of  attending  schools  alongside 
of  Americans  and  other  foreigners.  Running  counter  to  this  is  the  view  that 
Vietnamese  (especially  technical  personnel)  trained  away  from  home  learn  behaviors 
inappropriate  to  their  own  environment.  Systematic  study  of  site  alternatives, 
evaluating  pros  and  cons,  needs  to  be  done  to  formulate  a policy.  At  present 
Vietnamese  are  trained  in  CONUS  and  in  Vietnam  and  a small  number  are  being 
trained  on  Okinawa.  No  "Third  Country"  is  significantly  Involved  In  training 
Vietnamese  military  personnel.  The  Australians  and  Koreans  have  excellent 
training  facilities  which  could  probably  help  relieve  the  overcrowding  in  the 
Vietnamese  training  system.  As  far  as  we  know,  they  have  pot  been  asked  to 
assist  in  this  regard. 

All  training  in  Vietnam  operates  under  the  constraints  of  a nation  at  war. 

This  is  both  good,  in  that  the  war  is  a constant  motivating  force  (verv  few  other 
areas  can  compete  with  Vietnam  for  realism)  and  bad  because  operational  demands 
Interfere  with  training. 

On  paper,  the  RVNAF  have  an  impressive  military  school  and  training  system. 

It  is  generally  patterned  after  the  US  Army  system  and  consists  of  formal  schools, 
Individual  trainings  and  unit  training  programs . 


. Under  the  'Central  Training  Cotsmand  of  the  Vietnamese  Joint  General  Staff, 
there  are  about  30  Army  schools  ranging  frcm  Adjudant  General  to  Quartermaster. 
There  are  also  a number  of  training  centers  where  recruit^  specialist,  and 
unit  training  Is  conducted. 


The  Vietnamese  training  system  suffers  rrom  a lack  of  qualified  Instructors. 
Most  observers  admit  that  the  best  caliber  persozinel  are  not  assigned  to  the 
training  commands.  For  example.  President  Thleu  recently  relieved  the  Commanders 
of  the  two  least  effective  Vietnamese  Army  divisions  (l8th  and  5th)  but  tJien 
assigned  both  to  training  commands.  The  US  advisors  assigned  to  the  training 
conmand  are  often  not  of  the  best  caliber,  because  the  best  US  Army  officers  in 
Vietnam  normally  seek  duty  in  the  US  divisions. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Army  reports  that  the  majority  of  the  training 
centers  are  now  at  or  over  their  rated  capacity  due  to  the  expansion  of  RVNAF. 
However,  numerous  shortfalls  are  being  experienced  in  the  areS.  of  critical 
specialist  training  to  operate  and  maintain  the  equipment  we  are  providing 
RVNAF.  These  shortfalls  are  in  the  areas  of  engineer,  medical,  ordnance, 
signal,  and  wheeled  vehicle  maintenance.  The  problem  Is  that  training  facilities 
have  been  diverted  to  train  new  recruits  and  specialists  to  the  detriment  of 
unit  training.  Yot,  in  the  face  of  a need  for  expanded  training  RVN  training 
funds  decreased  in  I969.  The  RVN  defense  budcet  has  1.3  million 
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dollars  earmaj'ked  for  training  in  I969;  In  I968  the  total  was  1.4  million 
dollars , 

TabD.e  7 shows  the  numher  of  students  progrtuniaed  for  training  in  AHW 
schooD.s  in  I968.  Data  on  the  numbers  who  actually  completed  training  is  not 
available.  The  total  number  of  students  increased  22,026  in  I968.  Hovrever, 
one  third  (7,000)  of  the  increase  was  in  the  Armed  Forces  language  school 
(English  Language  Training).  Engineer  and  Infantry  training  both  showed 
significant  declines. 


lABLE  7 


ARVN  SCHOOLS  a/ 

1968 

i2^ 

Administration 

798 

1,332 

Adjutant  General 

1,450 

1,720 

Armed  Forces  Language  School 

3,770 

10,110 

Armor 

1,961 

4,376 

Artillery 

1,04? 

1,164 

Command  and  Staff  College 

450 

850 

Engineer 

3,958 

3,196 

Infantry 

12,440 

10,718 

Intelligence 

940 

1,615 

.Tunlor  Military  Academy 

419 

0 

I^igii-tio  Management 

415 

' 868 

Military  Dog  Training  Center 

270 

698 

Medical 

1,971 

3,430 

Music 

220 

265 

Military  Police 

3,846 

3,724 

NCO  Academy 

16,741 

21,959 

National  Defense  College 

20 

4o 

Ordnance 

2,637 

3,957 

Political  War 

350 

550 

OM 

919 

1,053 

4,827 

Signal 

3,612 

Social  Welfare 

479 

540 

Transportation 

6,150 

7,731 

‘Vietnamese  Military  Academy 

260 

1,000 

Womens  Armed  Forces  Corps 

3,038 

66,715 

88,761 

a/  Source:  blA  Intell.  Training  .'Reports  on  RVMP  Ml?.ltary  Training  and  Schools. 
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In  addition  to  developing  basic  skills,  the  Vietnamese  Improvement 

and  Modernization  Pi’ogram  has  created  ^ke  need  for  developing  technical  skills 
in  the  RVNAF.  Soma  idea  of  the  ir^gnituda  of  the  training  aspects  of  the  program 
can  be  Inferred  from  the  type  of  equipment  we  are  turning  over  to  the  Vietnamese, 
including  Turbopowered  ITH-IE  helicopters  and  A37  Jat  attack  bombers,  and  large 
increases  in  all  types  of  coimminicatlon  equipment.  Data  is  not  available  on 
specific  quantitative  training  requirements,  but  it  is  obvious  that  RVHAF 
modernization  effort  will  have  to  deal  with  hundreds  of  technical  MOS's  euid 
tens  of  thousands  of  individual  trainees.  These  requirements  will  further 
exacerbate  the  Vietnamese  training  and  manpower  situations. 


ENGLISH  lANOUASS  TRAININCI 


Current  plans  require  very  large  nuaiberB  of  Vietnamese  to  receive  English 
language  training  (ELT) . Partly,  this  is  because  ELI  currently  is  critical  in 
the  preparation  of  Vietnamese  candidates  for  training  in  US  schools  and  partly 
because  of  the  continued  need  to  operate  jointly  with  American  units  in  the 
field.  Since  the  capacity  of  Defense  Language  Institute  facilities  is  saturated, 
It  has  become  necessary  to  provide  almost  all  ELT  in  Vietnam.  Wie  burden  for 
this  has  fallen  on  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Fcrcea  Language  School,  which  suffered 
heavily  in  the  1968  Tet  offensive.  The  expansion  of  the  VNAP  Language  School 
reached  a peak  of  5,300  students  in  July  I969.  Severe  shortages  of  instructors 
has  made  it  necessary  to  use  US  NOO's  as  instructors,  few  of  whom  have  any 
previous  experience  in  teaching  English. 

The  English  language  requirement  for  the  ground  forces  is  only  one  part 
of  the  total  problem.  The  Air  Force  is  e:cperienolng  great  difficulty  in  English 
language  Training,  which  is  a pre-requisite  for  mechanics,  technical  personnel 
ofid  pilots.  Ail  of  the  Services  listed  English  language  as  a major  problem 
obstructing  RVNAF  training. 

Although  a great  deal  is  known  of  the  problems  In  teaching  Vietnamese 
English,  little  is  known  about  why  it  is  necessary  to  teach  such  large  numbers  of 
Vietnamese  English  in  the  first  place.  Informal  contact  with  persons  in 
Government  and  Industry  with  experience  la  training  foreign  nationals  indicates 
that  the  numbers  of  Vietnamese  requiring  English  could  be  substantially 
reduced.  The  cadre-training  program  used  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  other  industry  initiated  programs  may  offer  techniques  which 
could  be  used  to  avoid  the  .need  for  ELT. 


Since  the  ELT  requirements  based  on  Joint  operations  with  US  forces  will 
decrease  during  Vietnamizatlon,  now  is  the  time  to  review  our  requirements  in 
the  area  and  place  greater  emphasis  on  training  in  the  Vietnamese  language. 
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In  Vietnan.  There  are  about  15,000  US  Army  advisors  in  Vietnam.  There  ; 

are  pernistant  reports  that  the  caliber  of  US  officers  assigned  to  advisory  j 

billets,  especially  the  Mobile  Advisory  Teams  (MATs)jare  poor.  In  contrast,  a ' 

major  emphasis  on  instructor  training  in  Korea .seems  to  have  paid  off.  Deliberate 
efforts  were  made  to  assign  top  quality  US  personnel  to  advisor  billets  in  the 
Korean  training  commands  and  a special  effort  was  made  to  recognize  their  ex- 
ceptional service.  i 

The  Mobile  Advisory  Teams  began  in  1967  now  number  353.  These  teams  I 

operate  in  II,  III  and  IV  Corps  and  train  both  RF  and  PF;  eventually  MATs  will 
replace  the  Combined  Action  Program  in  I Corps.  The  teams  are  led  by  first  1 

tour  lieutenants  and  some  captains.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  considers  it 
desirable  to  assign  combat  tested  officers  to  lead  these  teams  and  to  advisor  I 

billets  Instead  of  newly  commissioned  officers.  The  problem  is  that  many  AHVN  i 

commanders  become  "advisor  proof,"  Some  have  been  commanding  troops  in  combat  I 

for  more  years  than  their  advisors  and  instructors  have  been  in  the  Army.  Many 
feel  (and  some  rightly  so)  that  with  their  experience  they  no  longer  need 
advice  on  how  to  fight.  The  Secretary  of  the  Amy  is  aware  of  these  problems 
and  believes  a review  of  the  advisory  program  should  be  undertaken  to  revise 
our  selection  procedures. 

In  1967  a special  program  was  instituted  for  recruiting  and  training  pro- 
vince senior  advisors.  They  are  selected  for  the  program  after  careful  screening 
and  are  Invited  personally  to  serve  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  The  qualifications 
are  the  same  as  those  for  a combat  command.  If  they  accept  (a  considerable 
number  do  not)  they  attend  a 33  week  training  program  at  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  where  they  receive  considerable  language  training  and  stud^  the 
pacification  program  intensively.  Aft.er  completion  of  training,  the  selected 
are  assigned  an  I6  month  tour  (normal  US  Army  tour  is  12  months).  The  results 
of  this  program  ere  excellent.  The  critical  features  are  the  16  month  tour  and 
the  limited  orientation  required  when  an  officer  enters  Vietnam. 

The  problem  is  that  Army  promotion  boards  favor  officers  with  "command" 
exporiance  in  a' US  unit.  Although  the  Army  is  experiencing  difficulty  in  finding 
qualified  pereonnel  to  fill  the  province  adviaor  program,  its  features  may  | 

have  particular  merit  as  US  units  redeploy  and  available  "combat  commands"  ■ 

diminish. 

In  addition  to  the  advisory  effort,  there  are  approximately  13  separate 
RVNAF  assistance  programs  sponsored  by  US  commands  and  a number  of  others 
conducted  on  an  Informul  basis.  Most  involve  a mobile  team  of  US  Instructors 
with  Interpreters  who  visit  RVNAF  units  on  a random  or  periodic  basis.  The 
Combined  Action  Program  to  train  EF  in  1 Corps  differs  from  the  others  in  that 
th.'  Marines  remain  with  the  unit  they  aie  advising  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  According  to  the  Maxines,  this  program  has  been  highly  successful  but 
it  has  not  been  introduced  into  other  corps  areas. 
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MACV  hua  stressed  combined  operations  as  a rr.a^or  way  to  increase  R’/!TAP' 
performance.  During  IT  1969,  US  battalions  in  SV:.'  reportedly  conducted  over 
62'’/i  of  their  operations  In  conjunction  v;itr.  ?,'/::AF  units.  Operations  generally 
fall  into  two  categories.  The  first  involves  operations  in  which  planning  is 
done  jointly  with  HVNAP,  but  units  are  not  physically  integrated  and  the  sub- 
sequent operations  may  be  conducted  in  separate  areas  with  only  the  sharing 
of  US  combat  support  assets.  The  second  category  involves  the  physical  integration 
of  RVNAI’  and  US  units  of  all  sizes  in  which  oorrimand  posts  are  collocated,  and 
a single  commander,  either  US  or  Vietnamese,  controls  the  operation.  Personal 
Interviews  and  formal  written  debriefs  of  over  50  recent  US  officer  returnees 
representing  all  Corps  Tactical  Zones  in  SV!t  indicate  that  loss  than  half 
(estimate)  of  the  large  number  of  combined  operations  are  actually  integrated 
operations.  The  returnees  unanimously  agree  that  these  integrated  operations 
provide  an  extremely  effective  method  of  training  RVITAF  NCOa,  oommanders,  and 
staff.  Specific  areas  In  which  Integrated  operations  have  proven  effective 
in  Improving  RVNAP  are; 

1.  Planning  fire  control  coordination  at  the  regimental  staff  level, 

2.  Planning  for  efficient  use  of  helicopter  transport  and  gunshlp  assets 
at  regimental  and  battalion  level. 

3.  The  conduct  of  airmobile  assaults. 

4.  The  conduct  of  small  unit  operations. 

5.  Artillery  gunnery,  fire  direction  and  forward  observer  techniques. 

Training  In  the  US:  Thi  OONOS  training  program,  originates  at  MACV  where  stu- 
dent prooessIngTTeBirng  and  follow-up  is  accomplished.  Requirements  for  train- 
ing arc  supposed  to  be  generated  in  the  field  by  Vietnamese  units.  Aotually, 
the  US  advisors  are  given  quotas  to  fill.  The  Vietnamese  Army  branches 
(Infantry,  Armor,  etc.)  consolidate  the  requirements  and  submit  them  to  the 
central  training  agency  and  then  to  the  MACT/  training  directorate. 

The  system  for  selecting,  processing  and  followup  after  a student  returns 
to  Vietnam  is  complex,  and  follow-up  has  net  been  done.  Orderly  student  selection 
and  processing  is  constrained  by  a lack  of  continuity  In  the  program  and 
the  English  language  requirement.  According  to  MACV,  continuity  from  year  to 
year  is  provided  by  the  advisors.  However,  with  the  rapid  turnover  of 
US  advisors  this  is  not  the  case.  The  lack  of  qualified  English  spealting  candi- 
dates causes  cancellation  of  about  15^  of  the  allocations  for  US  training. 

There  is  no  personnel  record  system  in  the  Vietnamese  military  training 
establishment.  No  central  records  are  kept  on  courses  men  have  .taken,  on  their 
performance  in  training  or  on  asslgaments  after  the  training,  nierefore,  there 
is  no  way  to  determine  what  "type"  Vietnemese  are  being  trained  In  the  US  and 
how  they  are  utilized  on  their  return  to  Vietnam.  Obviously,  the  English 
language  requirement  is  prejudicial  to  Vietnamese  In  combat  units  who  do  not 
have  time  to  prepare  and  permits  other  Vietnamese  to  attend  several  types  of  US 
schools  whether  they  need  the  training  or  not. 
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A spot  check  of  Vietnamese  records  at  one  US  school  revealed  that  the 
Vietnumese  officers  are  always  at  the  bottom  of  their  class  even  vrhen  compared 
to  other  foreign  students.  The  program  of  instruction  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  intense,  since  about  £0/o  of  their  classes  were  missed  in  order  to  visit 
American  cultural  points  of  interest. 


The  total  numbers  of  Vietnamese  programmed  for  training  in  the  UB  in- 
creased in  FY  1959  and  1970  as  shown  in  Table  8,  IJUt  numbers  programmed  for 
gro'ond  forces  training  decreased.  The  increases  are  primarily  a result  of 
the  need  to  train  personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  equipment  we  are  turning  over 
to  the  Vietnamese  Navy  and  Air  Force. 


TABLE'S 

TRAINP.'Q  OF  RVNAF  EBRSONNEL  IN  US  bJ 


FY  68 

PY  69 

FY  70 

ARVN 

707 

688 

634 

VNN 

296 

477 

653 

VNMC 

12 

16 

25 

VNAF 

Total 

494 

1509 

1210 

5689 

72S6 

a/  ,TCPM  636-69 


Funds  foa:  training  RmAF  personnel,  in  the  US  increased  slightly  in  1969 
and  1970 .but^ will  decrease  in  1971.  Funds  for  training  of  RVNAF' 'are  as 
follows:  „ 

TABLE  9 


FY  68  FY  69  PY  70  FY  7I 


Budget  (millions  of  dollars)  t;.5  2,6bJ  2.9^  2.0 

a/  Cost  determined  by  type  training;  not  student  load. 


Table  10  shows  that  13^4  less  Vietnamese  are  scheduled  in  US  Army  schools 
in  FY  1970  than  in  1968  and  plans  call  for  training  31'^  less  in  1971.  In  FY 
70,  a total  of  775  Vietnamese  are  scheduled  to  attend  g3  s.eparate  US  Army 
schools  ranging  from  Adjutant  General  to  Chemical  school,  "of  the  total’,  ten 
are  enrolled  in  Intelligence  and  the  Adjutant  General  School  has  four  times 
(4l)  the  number  of  Vietnamese  slots  as  does  the  Special  Warfare  (Counterinsurgency) 
School  (11).  The  Civic  Action  school  has  12  Vietnamese  students  programmed  in 
FY  1970.  In  1969>  the  Engineer  school  accounted  for  more  students  (253)  than 
any  other  school.  In  1970»  it  was  reduced  to  57  students  and  the  Infantry  Schop] 
accounted  for  the  most  students  (152), 
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Our  ti’ainlng  of  Koreans  in  the  U5  during  ^he  Korean  Vfar  was  different  from 
our  cui'rent  programs  for  Vietnamese.  SpociaLly  tailored  classes  were  established 
on  a "cra.sh"  basis  in  US  Army  schools.  The  training  was  intense,  and  included 
only  what  was  needed  in  basic  combat  skills  (Infantry,  Armor,  Artillery).  Student 
selection  was  based  on  combat  performance.  They  were  taught  (in  a separate  group 

of  100-].50  students)  by  specially  selected  US  Army  officers  who  were  fluent 
in  Korean.  On  return  to  Korea  the  students  become  instructors  in  the  Korean 
school  systenv 'Where  manuals  were  translated  into  the  Korean  language. 

lABEB  10  a/ 

vmTtmmu  TRAnmio  m cotius 


School 

FY68 

FY69 

FY70 

FY71 

Adjutant  Oeneral 

42 

56 

4i 

45 

Armor 

46 

33 

26 

26 

Artillery 

35 

44 

64 

28 

USACGBC 

6 

6 

8 

9 

Chaplain 

3 

6 

9 

6 

Civic  Action 

16 

14 

10 

10 

Engineer 

108 

253 

57 

58 

Finance 

17 

9 

28 

29 

Infantry 

126 

162 

152 

142 

Intelligence 

6 

12 

10 

10 

Judge  Advocate  Oeneral 

1 

4 

4 

4 

Logistics  Management 

4l 

19 

20 

30 

Medical 

6 

28 

12 

22 

Military  Police 

52 

42 

34 

24 

Ordnance 

19 

31 

32 

26 

Quartermaster 

36 

47 

30 

34 

Signal 

47 

127 

124 

60 

Special  Warfare 

39 

17 

11 

16 

Transportation 

59 

45 

64 

10 

WAC 

4 

7 

8 

3 

Information 

12 

8 

9 

5 

English  Language 

152 

20 

18 

Chemical 

JL2_ 

-i-T... 

2 



Total  ^ 

887 

975 

775 

616 

i)  Change  from 

1968 

- 

10 

-13 

-31 

^ DlA"Foreign  Military  Training  Division. 
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Siimmary . It  is  deal’  that  severe  problems  exist  in  training  the  RWAF 
ground  forces.  VJe  recognize  that  much  has  been  accomplished  to  improve  RVNAF 
ground  forces  training.  Hovever,  we  believe  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
equipping  the  RVTIAF  than  on  training  them. 

Training  also  affects  other  RVNAF  problem  areas  such  as  leadership  and 
morale.  Many  observers  rate  an  effective  unit  training  program  as  the  key  to 
Improving  deficiencies  in  RVITAP  xmoralo,  esprit  and  leadership  (and  leadership 
is  considered  to  be  the  key  to  desertion  control).  The  problem  at  the  present 
time  appears  to  be  that  training  Is  not  being  addressed  on  the  same  accelerated 
basis  as  the  equipment  program.  We  believe  that  a shift  in  emphasis  from  force  P 
expansion  and  equipment  modernization  to  training  can  go  a long  way  in  overcoming  li 
RVNAF  deficiencies.  !! 
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Sumaru,  About  36%  of  all  Regular  Ferae  Battaliom  reoeiyed  no  training 
in  1969:  arwthar  IBX  oonduoted  10  days  or  leas  of  training.  Only  3%  of  the 
eatimated  US  Serviee  funda  ie  allocated  to  RVNAP  Improvement  and  Modmmuiation 
(ISM),  and  about  90%  of  thia  ia  devoted  to  Air  Faroe  trainings  by  FI  1973  only 
.4%  of"  total  ISM  aoate  are  tentatively  allocated  to  RVRAF  Training, 


Table  1 shows  the  number  of  battalion  days  that  ARVN  battalions  spend 
on  training  (Divisions  and  Separate  Hegiments  only).  Although  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  last  five  months,  training  still  accounts  for  only  7^ 
of  the  total  battalion  days  available  to  those  particular  units. 

IABL3  1 S/ 

ARVN  INTAMTRY  BATmiOIT  - UNIT  DAYS  ON  TRAININQ  ^ 
(Monthly  Average) 


1969 

Ist  Qtr 

2nd  Qtr 

3rd  Qtr 

Oct- 

Jan-Nov 

(Monthly) 

Avg* 

Avk. 

Avk. 

Nov 

Total 

Total  Unit  Days 

394B 

lo8l 

4090 

4o62 

44480 

Training 

105 

139 

273 

296 

2144 

^ of  Unit  Days  on  Training 

3 

3 

7 

7 

5 

sT  Source:  blCRH-AMFNS  Qperatd.onal  Statistics  Report,  Section  IV-Mlsslons 
Assigned. 

^ Includes  ARVN  battalions  in  Divisions  and  Separate  Regiments.  Does  not 
include  the  Vietnamese  Rangers,  Airborne,  Marines  or  Cavalry* 


Table  2 shows  that  of  the  all  Regular  RVNAF  battalions  had  no 
training  in  1969;  l6^  conducted  10  or  less  days  of  training;  and  27^  > 
received  more  than  30  days  of  training. 
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TABLE  2 


No.  Maneuver 
Battalions 

% of 
Total 

No.  Days  Training 
Per  Battalion 

No.  Bn  Days 
Training 

No.  Bn  Dayi 
Available 

65 

35 

0 

0 

23,725 

34 

18 

1-10 

l80' 

12,41b 

15 

8 

11-20 

232 

5,475 

21 

12 

21-30 

§62 

7.665 

la. 

17 

31-40 

over  4o 

1576 

11,67b 

isT 

100 

3139 

67,533 

^ ' In'o'i'udea  aii  AHVN» Ranger,  Airborne  and  Marine  battalions,  plus  the., 
cavalry  arqtartbrotw. 


Major  deficiencies  in  RVNAF  training  listed  in  the  recent  JCS  Training 
Plan  (JCSM  42-70)  have  been  mentioned  in  service  reports s 

- The  Central  Training  Command  is  not  staffed  to  control  the  training 
effort  effectively. 

- The  system  for  rotating  cadre  into  and  out  of  training  centers  is  in- 
effective. Marginally  effective  instructors  have  remained  in  training  centers 
for  as  long  as  seven  years. 

- Key  personnel  at  training  centers  and  Service  schools  have  no  combat 
experience,  there  is  no  effective  program  to  relate  combat  experience  or 
lessons  learned  in  combat  to  the  training  situation. 

-Training  facilities  are  inadequate. 

In  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  the  JCS  plan  proposes  to  train  the  follow- 
ing numbers  of  personnel: 


jmi  i97j 

617,000  606,000 
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1971 

608,000  632,000 


va.'an.'i'i'aua'j'J 
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Even  if  this  number  could  bo  trains^  its  effectiveness  is  doubtful. 

US  Advisors,  rate  over  50^  of  the  training  to  Improve  combat  skills,  and  the 
training  of  company  grade  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  as  ineffective. 
Extrapolating  from  this  data,  the  total  numbers  of  RVNAP  receiving  effective 
training  is  substantially  lower  than  the  totals  in  JC8M  42-70.  However,  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  data  to  project  precisely  how  many  RVNAP  personnel  are 
receiving  effecClva  training. 

Oapabllity  of  Training  Base  to  Meet  Training  ReQulrenents 

MACV  is  currently  staffing  a proposal  to  upgrade  RVNAP  training  facilities 
expected  to  cost  about  $27*5  million  and  is  pursuing  a plan  to  elii2nata 
small  inefficient  training  centers  and  irqjrove  and  expand  training  centers 
capable  of  long  range  development.  According  to  JCSM  42-70,  these  improvements 
will  permit  the  RVNAP  training  facilities  to  ojperate  at  the  following 
capacities  during  the  RVNAP  consoiiaation  period. 


Fiscal  Year  Percent  of  Normal  Capacity  Required 


arvn/rp/pp 

VNAP 

VNN/VNMC 

1970 

111.3' 

100 

100.0 

1971 

95.6 

100 

94.9 

1978 

93.7 

100 

43.9 

1973 

89.0 

90 

47.7 

JCSM  42-70  also  indicates  that  although  RVNAP  training  is  below  US 
standards,  the  following  classification  provides  a measure  of  the  relative 
quality  of  Instiniction  and  curriculum. 


Classification 

arvn/rp/pf 

VNAF 

VNN 

VNMC 

Excellent 

60^( 

lOO^t 

Above  Satisfactory 

45^ 

% 

1% 

— 

Satisfactory 

% 

2% 

— 

We  do  not  know  how  these  ratings  were  determined.  However,  MACV's  pro- 
posal to  upgrade  training  facilities  (cited  above)  appears  to  be  a long  range 
proposal  that  may  have  little  effect  in  alleviating  the  overcroMed  conditions 
now  being  experienced . in  the  training  centers.  The  problem  is  that  the  train- 
ing centers  have  not  been  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  linear  expansion  of 
RVNAP.  It  is  compounded  because  recruiting  is  accomplished  at  a maximum  rate 
apparently  without  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  training  base  in  a particular 
area.  The  result  is  some  training  centers  arc  forced  to  operate  above  111^ 
whereas  others  operate  under  100^  capacity.  General  mobilization  and  previous 
RVNAP  Improvement  and  modernization  programs  have  emphasized  recruiting  and 
training  a maximum  number  of  new  personnel  to  fill  the  expanding  RVNAP.  To 


accommodate  them,  refresher 
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Table.  3 shows  thst  of  the  estimated  U3  Service  funds  allocated  for  RVWAF 
Improvement  and  Modernization,  only  y/o  in  1970  and  i/2  of  in  I973  are 
allocated  to  training.  The  highest  expenditure  for  training  is  $44.0  million  in 
1970,  of  which  $39.2  million  is  allocated  to  the  Air  Force.  The  Navy  expends 
almost  as  much  on  training  ($2.2  million  in  I970)  as  the  combined  total  of 
AAMI,  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  ($2.0  million);  while  the  Air  Force  ($39.2 
million)  spends  over  ten  times  the  combined  total. 


TABLE  3 

ESTIMATED  COST  FOR  RVmF  BffiROVEMBMT  AMD  MODERMIZATION/TRAINING  BY  SERVICE 

($  in  millions  TQA) 


FY  70 

FY  71 

1 FY  72  , 

1 FY  73 

ibbal. 

Train- 

Per- 

Total 

Train- 

Per- 

Total 

Train- 

Per- 

Total 

Train- 

Per- 

IS-M “■  ins 

cent 

l&M 

ing 

cent 

I&M 

ing 

cent 

I&M 

Ing 

2.1 

cent 

Ari«y  , 1356.2 

Navy  £7  54.6 

2.8 

.2 

1425.1 

2,8 

1 

2 ! 

1195.5 

2.5 

.2 

1189.7 

.2 

2.2 

4 

121.0 

2.3 

2 

76.2 

.5 

1 

60.8 

.5 

1 

Air  Force  263.7 

_15_ 

1 386.2  27.9 

552.1 

8.5 

.2 

512.4 

4.4 

1 

Total  1674.5 

4472 

3 

1932.3 

33.0 

2 

1823.8 

11.5 

1 

1762.9 

7.0 

GVIT  Expenditures 

for  Training  __ 

4.2 

4.5 

4.7 

Total 

47.4 

1 37.2 

16.0 

11.7 

Costs  estimated  in  JCSM  42-70.  Total  O/N  costs  supporting  training  cannot 
be  identified  because  GVW  budget  and  financial  management  system  is  not 
oriented  toward  cost  identification, 
b/  Includes  Marine  Corps. 
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GVII  FORCES  - DESSRTIOIiE  iCXD  PERSOtOTL  INPUT 


Dee 

lOf 

ertiors  per 

— ^ 

legular  5^,^, 
F/PP 


3Q 


Cor  script  s as  'J  ’ of 

Ref  ^ar  I ersonr  el 
. npu£~ 


3Q  iq.  2Q  3<q 

1965  1966 


TABLE  1 

GVN  DESERTIONS  - MONTHLY  AVERAGE 


3rd 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

atr 

ail 

ail 

Sir 

air 

air 

3.7 

5.1 

6.2 

5.6 

5 3^/ 

4.4 

6.0 

4.4 

4.8 

6.1 

Si 

• 9.7 

9.5 

11.0 

11.7 

9.0 

7.3 

< 

12.5 

16.9 

19.7 

17.9 

16.5 

13.8 

23.3 

16.4 

17.6 

21.9 

12.9 

9.8 

Deserters  (OOO3J 
Regular  Forces 
RF  8.nd  PF.  / 
TotalS/ 

Deserters  Per  / 
1000  Strength^ 
Regulaur  Forces 
■RP  and  PF 


a/ Based  on  Octoter  and  Noveniber  preliminary  data. 

Regular  forces  include  ARVN,  VtuI,  VIIMC,  and  VNAF. 
c/  The  definition  of  deserters  vas  changed  and  the  severity  of  penalties 
increased. 

^ Excludes  desertions  from  ClDG,  Armed  Combat  and  National  Police, 

^ Using  SEAJ  Statistical  Suirrrxxy  Table  1 Force  Strengths. 
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TABIB  2 


REGULAR  PERSOICTEL  INPUT  »•  MONTHLY  AVERAGE 


CY  1965  CY  1966 

ft**:  1st  fttr  2nd  fttr  3rd  Qtr  4th  Qtr 

. . i . . .i . . . .i . 


Volunteers  (000)  8.5  (&3)  5.4  (61)  4.5  (51)  4.8  (54)  4.1  (44)  4.4  ( 

Consaripts  (000)  4.4  (37)  3.2  (39)  4.0  (49)  3.5  (46)  4.6  (56)  4.0  ( 

Total  12.9  (100)  Is  (100)  8.5  (106)  8.3  (100)  8.7  (160)  SiM 

Prior  to  August,  1966  a deserter  was  an  individual  who  was  absent 
without  leave: 

1.  More  than  6 days  if  he  has  more  than  90  days  service,  or 

2.  More  than  30  days  if  he  has  leas  than  $0  days  service,  or 

3.  More  than  I5  days  if  he  Is  in  transit. 

On  August  1,  1966  a deserter  was  redefined  as  a service  member 
absent  without  leave  for' more  than  I5  days.  At  the  same  time,  penalties 
for  desertion  were  increased  to: 

/ 

1.  Death  if  the  deserter  joins  the  enemy. 

2.  Hard  labor  for  life  if  the  deserter  deserts  in  face  of  the  enemy. 

3.  5-20  years  hard  labor  if  the  deserter  deserts  during  an  Operation. 

4.  5 years  hard  3 ibor  for  simple  desertion. 

Conviction  will  not  result  in  ingprisonment  but  in  front  line  duty 
in  labor  \inits. 

Chart  1 and  Table  1 indicate  that  desertion  rates  for  both  the 
regular  and  the  Regional/popular  Forces  (RF/pp)  have  been  decreasing. 
Moreover,  the  RF/PF  desertion  rates  in  a'bsolute  terms  and  per  thousand 
strength  have  fallen  below  the  regular  force  desertion  rates  for  four  of 
the  six  quarters  shown,  including  the  last  two  quarters  of  CY  I966. 

The  data  indicate  that  the  change  in  definition  and  stronger  penalties 
for  desertion  may  have  succeeded  In  reducing  the  desertion,  rates ; how- 
ever, the  statistics  are  probably  too  tenuous  for  drawing  conclusions 
yet. 

Chart  2 and  Table  2 show  that  conscripts  comprised  more  than  half 
of  the  personnel  input  to  regular  forces  during  the  last  half  of 
CY  1966,  a period  in  which  the  desertions  rate  declined  considerably. 
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GVN  FORGES  - DESERTIONS  A:ID  PERSOMEL  INPUT 


25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 


Oran 

h 1 

\ 

V 

> 

'\j 

\ 

Soil) 

Reg 

Forces 

50^ 

rf/pf 

hoi, 

3(4 

y 

y 

/ 

\ 

f' 

. 

1965  1966 

Desertions  per  1000  Personnel 


1967 


30,  4Q  IQ  2Q  3Q  4q  li 


1965  1966  19?7 


Conscripts  as  ^ of  Regular  Personnel 
Input 


smsLi 


■QW  DESERTIOKS  - MO^ITHLY  AVERAGE 


y 


Deserters  (OOO)  ^ / 
Regular  Porces^/ 
RP/PF 


lotal^ 

sJ 


Strengths  (OOP)' 
Regular  Forces 

rf7pf 


Deserters  Per 
1666  Strength 
Regular  Forces 
HF/PP 


.1965 

i 1966  1 

L 1967 

3rd  4W 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Ave 

Ist 

Qtr  , fttr 

fttr 

fttr 

fttr . 

1966 

fttr 

3.7  5.1 

6.2 

5.6 

5.32/ 

4.1 

5.3 

3.7 

6.0  4.4 

6.1 

3.7 

4.5 

2.1 

"T7  tr 

TIlTF 

11.7 

9.0 

7.2 

9.B 

' ""s.B 

283.4  299.7 

310.3 

312.8 

319.  & 

321.3 

316.1  ■ 

319.6 

257.3  265.4 

271.5 

275.6 

283.1 

297.5 

281.9 

290.3 

13  17 

20 

18 

17 

13 

17 

12 

23  17 

19 

22 

13 

10 

16 

7 

W 

if 


Includes  March  MOV  estlmtes. 

Regular  Forces  Include  ARVN,  VIJH,  VHMC  and  VNAF. 

The  definition  of  deserters  ve.s  changed  and  the  severity  of  penalties 
Increased* 

Excludes  desertions  from  CIDQ,  Armed  Combat  Youth  and  National  Police. 
SEA  Statistical  Summary  Table  1 Force  Strengths. 
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TABLE  2 


GVIJ  EERSOMEL  IMHJ'J  - MONTHLY  AVERAOR 


1965  . 

3rd  4th 

fit?'-. ^L. 


1966 

2nd  3rd 


volunteers  8.5(6o)  3. 4(63)  4.5(54)  5.9(58)  4.l(4r)  4.| 

Conscripts  4.4(34)  3.2C37)  3.9(46)  3.5(42)  4.6(53)  3.i 


Total  1279(100) 


r.7(100r7.' 


4.1(62) ' 

2.5(38) 

“TOW 


'Jhe  desertions  for  Regular^  Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Foroes  (RF/PF) 
continued  their  dcn^niward  trend  (Table  1 and  Graph  l).  The  RT/PF  desertion 
rates  stayed  belovr  the  Regular  Foroes  rates  for  the  third  consecutive 
q,uarter.  The  data  Indicates  that  stricter,  penalties  and  the  change  In 
definition  have  reduced  the  desertion  rate  (See  January  SEA  Analysis  Report , 

pp  11-12). 

vnillo  the  desertion  rats  decreased  the  percentage  of  Regular  Foroes 
personnel  Input  vho  are  volunteers  has  increased.  (Table  2,  Graph  2.) 
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During  April-May  1967,  Regular  Forces  and  RP/EF  (Regional  Forces  and  Popular 
Forces)  desertions  continued  their  downward  trend,  but  CIDG  desertions  more  than 
tripled  over  1st  quarter  I967.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1$66  the  CIDG  desertion 
rate  was  also  way  up  and  a seasonal  pattern  may  be  evident.  The  RF/EP  desertion 
rate  remained  below  the  Regular  Forces  rate. 

The  percentage  of  Regular  Forces  personnel  input  who  are  conscripts  has 
increased  to  its  highest  level  in  the  two  years,  but  it  is  above  50?^  for  only  the 
second  quarter  in  the  last  eight. 


Desertiona/lOOO  Personnel 


Conscripts  as  % of  Regular 
Personnel  Input 

) — i — I — I — I — H 
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TABLE  1 

GVN  DESERTIONS  - MONmY  AVERAGE 


Deaertera  (OOP)  , 
Re^ar  Forces  ■» 
RP/EP 
CIDQ  J 
Total  ^ 

Strengths  (000)^7 
'liegular  Forces 
KP/iP 
CJDO 

DeBflrterB/lOOO  Str 
Regular  ^orceB 
RP/PP 
CIDG 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Ave 

Q,tr 

Otr 

Qtr 

Qtr  , 

1966 

6.2 

■ 5.6 

5.3^/ 

4.1 

5.3 

i 5.1 

6.1 

3.7 

3.1 

4.5 

• P 

1.0 

..  . .5... 

•5 

.6 

ii.8 

9.5 

7.7 

16.4 

310.3 

312.8 

319.8 

321.3 

316.1 

271.5 

275.6 

283.1 

297.5 

281.9 

28.3 

29.4 

31.9 

34.6 

31.0 

20 

18 

17 

13 

it 

22 

13 

10 

16 

34 

16 

l4 

21 

36.3^ 


a/The  definition  of  deserters  was  changed  and  the  severity  of  penalties  increased, 
l/lncludes  ARVN,  VM,  VUMC,  and  VNAP.  ' 

o/Excludea  desertions  from  Armed  Combat  Youth  and  National  Police, 

^Table  1 SEA  Statistical  Summary  strengths. 

^May  strength  includes  approximately  10,000  personnel  not  previously  reported, 


TABLE  S 

REGULAR  PORCES  EERSONHEL  INPUT  (OOO)  MONTHLY  AVERAGE 


1966 

Tst  8nd  '^rd 


+th  1st  Apr- 


Volunteers  8,5(661 
Conscripts  4,4(34) 
Total  12.9(l0fi 


5.4(63) 


4.5(54 

3.9(46 


5.9(63) 


vL 

4.1(47) 

4.6^3) 


4.a(6l) 

g.7(39) 


3.3(44 

4.2(56 
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RVUAF  DESERTIOMS 

Last  month  we  reported  in  a post-Tet  review*  that  desertions  in 
Pebruary-April  were  62^  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  196?  and  that  the 
rate  per  1000  strength  was  higher.  Those  findings  v/ere  based  on  gross 
desertion  figures.  MACV  has  since  released  new  data  on  deserters  returned 
to  military  service,  defining  these  returnees  as  deserters  who,  after  be- 
ing dropped  from  the  rolls,  have  been  returned  to  military  control  and  are 
a gain  to  assigned  strength.  How  that  returnee  figures  are  available  for 
Regular  and  Regional  Forces  (Table  l),  we  are  able  to  reexamine  the  deser- 
tion figures.** 

The  new  figures  show  that  net  desertion  losses  in  RVHAP  for  January 
through  May  i960  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  similar  I967  period  (33»*31 
in  1968  versus  33,186  in  1967);  the  average  net  desertion  rate  was  9.6  per 
1000  RVHAF  forces,  versus  10. 9 per  1000  for  the  corresponding  I967  period. 
Pour  times  as  many  deserters  returned  during  the  first  five  months  of  1968 
as  during  all  of  I967  (l6,.857  versus  4,083). 

While  the  new  figures  inproye  the  picture  for  early  1968,  they  still  , 
indicate  that  desertions  remain  sin  is^ortant  problem  to  be  overcome  in 
keeping  RVHAF  up  to  strength.  Gross  desertions  are  dropping  slovrly  while 
returnees  are  dropping  rapidly,  so  the  net  desertions  in  Ma^  were  the 
highest  of  the  past  17  months  and  over  May  1967*  The  net  desertion 
rate  per  1000  RVMF  personnel  was  12,9  in  May,  almost  equalling  the  peak 
of  13.0  per  1000  in  March  I967  and  23^  above  the  1967  rate.  Both  ARVW 
and  total  regular  forces  had  May  1968  peak  net  desertion  rates 'for  the 
17  month  period.  Taking  the  first  five  months  of  1968,  and  then  project- 
ing net  desertl<^  IB  for  the  rest  of  the  year  based  on  the  May  desertion 
rate  yields  a D 68  net  desertion  estimate  of  about  100,000,  29^  over  . 
last  year  (Table  2),  This  is  more  than  our  projection  of  RVNAP  total 
casualties  for  1968  of  90,600.  Thus,  total  RVNAP  losses  for  I968  could 
be  close  to  200,000. 

I The  upward  trend  in  net  desertions  derives  from  a sharp  decline  in  , 
nreturnees  during  April  and  May,  despite  continued  high  gross  desertion 
frates.  The  returnee  decline  was  to  be  expected,  because  special  circum- 
stances produced  the  record  high  rates  in  February  and  March.  The  enemy's 
Tet  offensive  hit  Vletnsu&ese  units  which  were  already  about  90^  understrength 
(most  soldiers  were  on  Tet  leaves),  and  the  present-for-duty  strength  of 
ARVN  infantry  divisions  had  hit  a reported  low  of  68)t  by  10  February  1968. 


* June  196ti  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report,  page  21. 

**  Gross  desertions,  minus  returnees,  equal  net  desertions. 
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Tq  help  recover  strength,  the  Vletnameae  JGS  briefly  declared  a moratorium 
pn  classifying  absent  personnel  as  deserters  and  offered  amnesty  to  all  per- 
sornel  who  retiirned  by  15  j-Iarch.  The  reprieve  and  the  threat  of  a general 
mobilization  brought  in  12,08^  deserters  in  February  and  March  or  72^4  of 
all  returnees  through  May  1968.  I^ese  circumstances  suggest  that  we  cannot 
expect  the  abnormally  high  Pebruary-May  rate  of  returnees  to  recur  in  the 
months  to  come,  and  that  the  net  desertion  rate  may  continue  to  climb. 


TABLE  2 


PROJECTION  OP  RVNAP  LOSSES 

Thru 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

oot 

Nov 

1968 

Dec  Total 

RVNAP  Strength(aO() 

679* 

765 

771 

777 

783 

789 

793 

801 

Net  Deserters 

32831'>^ 

9876 

9953 

10031 

10108 

10186 

10263 

10341  103,589 

ma#wiA" 

35442* 

^9Z7* 

8057 

8120 

8182 

8245 

8308 

8370  90,651 

Total  Expected 
Losses 

68273* 

15803 

lEtoio 

18151 

18290 

18431 

18571 

18711  194,240 

“5  Actual,  all  other  figures  are  estimates. 
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TABLE  I 

HVHAF  M>:i'  DFIBERTIOXS 


1557 — 

1966 

l'/j7 

“1958^' 

1557 

Jan- 

let 

2r.i 

3rd 

4th 

lat 

Totnl 

May 

Ctr 

rtr 

Str 

Qtr 

Otr 

Jan 

Peb 

Mar 

Apr 

ARVR 

Birength  (000) 

sea. 6 

328.6 

281.8 

253.9 

269.6 

297.9 

308.4 

281.9 

380.1 

261.2 

263.2 

Oroie  Deeertere 

38307 

26741 

107:'2 

t.:37 

8542 

10146 

15706 

33li 

3798 

3673 

2874 

. Beierteri  Returned 

3590 

14181 

643 

998 

771 

1178 

11473 

259 

125 

25? 

3414 

265 

Net  Deeertevi 

3't717 

12680 

10139 

7771 

8968 

4233 

3052 

3673 

260; 

Net/1000  Btr/Mo 

10,0 

Y.8 

12.0 

9.2 

8.9 

10,0 

4.6 

10.6 

13.1 

12.1 

9.2 

OTHER  RRCIUUR 

siringtYI  (000) 

39.0 

41.9 

38.6 

•9.2 

39.6 

38.7 

40.7 

38. 6 

38.9 

3B.9 

38.7 

Oroee  Ceeertere 

301*7 

1936 

512 

539 

1062 

934 

1108 

140 

197 

17? 

142 

Deeertorn  Returned 

287 

441 

97 

. 21 

75 

& 

361 

64 

11 

22 

3 

Net  Deeertere 

2760 

1495 

415 

518 

987 

747 

76 

186 

153 

139 

Het/lOOO  Str/Ho 

TOTAL  RBOULAR 

Strength  (000) 

5.9 

7.1 

3.6 

-*,1* 

8.3 

7.8 

6,1 

2.0 

4.8 

3.6 

387.6 

364.3 

320.4 

323.1 

329.2 

336.6./ 

349.1 

•J20.9 

31B.6 

319.7 

321.9 

Oroai  Deeertere 

4135I* 

28677 

11294 

9276 

9604 

11080 

I68l4 

3451 

3995 

3b48 

3016 

Deeertari  Returned 

3877 

14362 

7-0 

1019 

846 

1272 

IIB34 

Ml 

136 

261 

268 

Net  Deeertere 

37477 

14113 

10554 

8357 

8758 

9808 

'!S 

3859 

3567 

2748 

Het/lOOO  atr/Mo 

9.5 

7.7 

11,0 

5.6 

6.9 

9.7 

9.8 

12.1 

11.2 

is 

REOIOHAL 

Strength  (000) 

144.3 

160,6 

145.3 

141,7 

148.3 

146.6 

153.9 

145.9 

143.7 

141,6 

142.C 

Oroee  Dteerter* 

17410 

9027 

4467 

4531 

4231 

4161 

4756 

1249 

itei 

1737 

1545 

Deeertere  Returned 

20£ 

8295 

• 

14 

192 

766 

• 

• ' 

* 

Net  Deeertere 

17801* 

4467 

4531 

4237 

3969 

3990 

1349 

1481 

1737 

1545 

Het/lOOO  Btr/No 

9.9 

i4 

10,2 

10.7 

9.9 

9.0 

8.7 

8.6 

10.3 

12.2 

10,9 

POPULAR 

Strength  (OOO) 

144.1 

M3. 3 

146.3 

142.3 

140.6 

144,9 

131.1 

147.4 

146,0 

143.6 

142.5 

Oroee  Deeertere 

23033 

11984 

6251 

5548 

5702 

5533 

6033 

2218 

1497 

2542 

1426 

Deeertere  Returned 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

» 

Net  Deeertere 

23033 

11984 

6251 

5548 

5702 

5532 

6033 

2212 

1497 

3542 

1426 

Net/lOOO  Str/Mo 

13.3 

15.6 

14.2 

13.0 

13.3 

12.7 

13.3 

13.0 

10.3 

17.7 

lO.C 

TOTAL  RVHAP 

Strength  (000) 

6i6.2 

678.6 

612.5 

ftr.o 

612.3 

628.3 

oo* 

613.8 

608.3 

605.1 

606.4 

Oroee  Deeertere 
Deaertere  Returned 

81797 

4063 

4968b 

16857 

22018 

740 

19-35 

1:19 

19357 

860 

6912 

383 

% 

8127 

281 

Net  Deeertere 

77714 

32831 

21272 

18-36 

18697 

19309 

15003 

6589 

6837 

7846 

571? 

Net/lOOO  Str/Mo 

10.3 

9.7 

11.6 

10.1 

10.2 

10,2 

7.7 

10.7 

U.3 

13.0 

9.4 

£ourc«i  MAOV.  DcMritri 'rituriMl  fcr  Popular  Psr:**  mi  for  Regional  Porooi 
for  the  period  Januarp-Auguit  1967  are  not  preeentlj  available • 

^ End  of  month  itrength  uiid  for  monthly  ratee.  Avera^'e  itreagth  for  the  period 
ueed  for  yetr.ly  and  quarterly  ratee. 
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1958 


S84.3 

2O6.9 

288.7 

190.3 

892.6 

295.9 

300,4 

302.8 

302.0 

303.9 

324.6 

347.1 

354.9 

1 

} 

3ft?l 

8948 

8777 

8997 

8763 

3449 

3870 

3427 

2479 

6425 

6802 

5008 

6033 

1114 

1 

873 

458 

27a 

834 

265 

405 

195 

578 

505 

4536 

6438 

1534 

, 

2745 

8484 

2305 

2763 

8503 

3044 

3075 

8349 

1974 

1C89 

370 

3468 

4919 

; 

9.7 

8.7 

6.7 

9.5 

8.6 

10.3 

10.2 

9.4 

6.5 

6.2 

1.1 

10.0 

13. P 

! 

39.9 

39.1 

39.5 

39.8 

34.7 

39.9 

4o.i 

40.4 

4o,l 

48.3 

43.8 

44,6 

1 

189 

IO5 

38S 

549 

375 

315 

244 

307 

339 

462 

530 

298 

9 

9 

? 

36 

30 

14 

21 

59 

12 

31 

31s 

30 

48 

259 

120 

176 

29a 

519 

361 

894 

185 

295 

306 

144 

492 

256 

' 

6.5 

3.0 

4.5 

7.4 

13.0 

10.4 

7.4 

4.6 

7.3 

7.7 

3.4 

11.2 

9.7 

384,0 

326.8 

387.6 

389.6 

332.4 

330.6 

340.3 

348.9 

342,4 

344,0 

366.9 

390.9 

399.5 

3289 

3071 

2968 

3325 

3317 

3824 

3585 

3671 

2786 

6764 

7864 

5532 

6331 

804 

467 

861 

870 

295 

419 

8l6 

637 

517 

4967 

6750 

157a 

1156 

3005 

86o4 

2681 

3055 

3028 

3405 

3369 

3034 

2269 

2197 

514 

3960 

5175 

,9.3 

6.0 

8.8 

9.3 

9.1 

10.3 

9.9 

e.e 

6,6 

1.4 

10.1 

13.0 

a]. 

141.3 

1481 

142.0 

1373 

143.3 

1558 

142.6 

145.3 

1259 

136 

l48.l 

1493 

,3! 

151.4 

1409 

89 

152.6 

925 

0 

152.5 

1430 

32 

157.6 

84oi 

734 

167.1 

2125 

1147 

184.0 

2146 

382 

1' 

IjOi? 

l48l 

1378 

155s 

1301 

1133 

1456 

1380 

925 

1398 

1667 

976 

1764 

10.6 

10.5 

9.7 

10.9 

9.1 

7.6 

9.6 

9.1 

6,1 

9.2 

10.6 

5.9 

9.6 

141.3 

140.? 

140.6 

140.6 

144,1 

146.1 

146.6 

151.9 

150.7 

153.1 

155.3 

159.9 

1689 

8437 

1984 

1711 

2007 

1177 

1948 

ieo4 

U56 

1887 

3090 

3293 

2658 

1 

m 

• 

•1 

m 

m 

• 

m 

• 

m 

• 

m 

a 

1 

1685 

2437 

1984 

1711 

2007 

irrr 

1946 

1807 

1156 

1827 

3090 

3293 

2658 

11.9 

17.? 

14.1 

12.8 

14.3 

18.3 

13.3 

U'.l 

7.6 

12.1 

19.9 

21.2 

16.6 

607.S 

609.4 

610.7 

613.7 

615.6 

£80.0 

634.5 

643.1 

646,9 

647.2 

677.6 

713.3 

743.4 

647? 

V 

6324 

6594 

6639 

6860 

7086 

6887 

4867 

10021 

12715 

10950 

11139 

884 

281 

870 

309 

545 

853 

666 

517 

4599 

5422 

7404 

2719 

1538 

6x95 

6522 

6043 

6384 

6330 

6315 

6773 

6221 

4350 

5231 

8231 

9597 

10.2 

10.7 

9.9 

10.3 

10.3 

10.8 

10.7 

9.7 

6.7 

8.4 

7.7 

11.5 

12.9 

i 

I 

f 
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EVNAF  COMBAT  FORCE  DESERTIONS 


Summaru 

Vietnameae  Army  and  Marine  oonbat  units  will  lose  almost 
a third  of  their  personnel  to  desertions  per  year,  at  current 
net  monthly  desertion  ratea^ 


The  overall  RVHAF  desertion  figures  cask  Important  variations  emong 
different  types  of  units.  This  paper  focuses  only  upon  desertion  rates  In 
ARVN  and  Marine  regular  combat  units.  It  considers  all  such  units  except 
Armor  and  Special  Forces,  which  had  to  be  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
1967 'data.  Support  troops  and  troops  in  training  are  not  considered. 

Gross  Desertions 


Table!  presents  the  average  gross  desertion  rates  for  the  major  combat 
units  of  the  RVW  regular  forces  for  I967  and  I968.  (Table  3 shows  the  rates 
by  month. ) The  gross  desertion  rate  in  every  unit  except  the  29th  Division 
increased  in  1968.  With  a few  exceptions,  units  with  the  highest  rates  in 
1967  have  the  highest  rates  in  1968.  Also,  despite  the  relative  lull  in 
July  and  August  I966,  11  out  of  the  19  units  had  their  highest  or  second 
highest  monthly  desertion  rates  in  those  months. 

The  1967  monthly  average  gross,  desertion  rate  for  all  units  shown  was 
20,9  per  1000,  or  2^  per  month.  In  I968  the  grosa  rate  increased  51^  to 
31.5  per  1000,  or  better  than  per  month.  At  this  rate,  more  than  a third 

(38^)  of  the  RVN  regular  combat  forces  will  have  deserted  by  the  end  of  1968. 

Net  Desertions 


The  gross  desertion  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Some  deserters 
return  voluntarily  and  others  are  arrested  and  returned  to  their  units.  In 
1967  the  average  rate  of  return  to  aU  regular  RVNAP  units  was  9. 4^, of  gross 
desertions.  In  1968,  so  far,  the  rate  is  34.6^,  but  the  abnormal  return  rate 
during  the  confused  situation  in  the  first  quarter  is  a distorting  factor. 

A better  estimate  of  the  current  rate  of  return  is  l6.4^  obtained  from  the 
April  through  August  I966  figures  (Table  2). 

Applying  the  returnee  factors  for  all  regular  units  to  the  gross  rates 
for  conibat  units  yields  a net  anni^l  desertion  rate  of  227  per  .1000  strength 
for  1967,  or  23^,  The  current  rate  is  31*^  psr  1000,  or  3^*  This  means  that 
RVNAF  regular  combat  units  stand  to  lose  almost  a third  of  their  personnel 
per  year  through  desertions. 
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TABLE  1 


GROSS  RVNAF  DESERTION  RATES  PER 
1000  AS3IQN2!D  STRENGTH 


1967 

196a&/ 

1967/1968 

Mo. 

Mo. 

Unit 

Avg. 

Avg. 

InoreaBe 

iBt  Inf  Div 

12.6 

23.7 

ee 

2nd  Inf  Div 

10.7 

21.2 

98 

5th  Inf  Div 

24.8 

32.0 

29 

7th  Inf  Div 

19.7 

24.9 

26 

9th  Inf  Div 

26.2 

40.2 

53 

18th  Inf  Div 

31.7 

36.2 

14 

2lBt  Inf  Div 

27.5 

42.1 

53 

22nd  Itif  Div 

12.9 

i4.9 

16 

23rd  Inf  Diy 

12.0 

24.9 

107 

25th  Inf  Div 

40.6 

35.3 

-13 

42nd  Sepsfate  Kegt 

4.4 

31.5 

616 

5lBt  Separata  Regt 

19.4 

33.2 

71 

RangerB 

24.8 

38.5 

55 

Airborne 

20.9/ 

46.0  '■ 

120 

Karine 

24.9 

28.4 

14 

Avg  of  All  Units 

20.9 

31.5 

51 

j(/  January  through  August. 


g 

BSTIMATB  OF  DESERTERS  REl’URNING 

TO  ALL  RVNAF  REGULAR  UNITS  a/ 

1967  1968  1968 

Total  Totals/  Apr-Aug 

1968 

la  ■ 

Jul-Aug 

OroBB  DsBertera  41,354  49,885  33,071 
Deflertera  Returning  3,877  17,276  5,442 
Percent  9.4  34.6  16.4 

I6,8l4 

11,834 

70.4 

l8,4o4 

3,557 

19.2 

14,667 

1,885 

12.9 

^ Source:  MACV. 

^ Through  August  31»  I968. 
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TABLE  3 

GROSS  DESERTION  RATE/IOOO  ASSIGNED  STRENGTH 


1967 


■TsnS/  Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Oct 

UNIT 

lot  Inf  Div 

14.0 

12.9 

9.4 

15.3 

11.1 

10.6 

11.4 

12.8 

14.2 

2nd  Ini’  Div 

5.5 

4.7 

3.5 

3.6 

9.1 

3.9 

15.7 

28.9 

9.3 

5th  Inf  Div 

‘•0.6 

42.2 

22.5 

l4.8 

21.7 

17.3 

29.2 

15.7 

20.1 

7th  Inf  Div 

31.0 

23.4 

19.3 

23.2 

15.7 

18.7 

7.4 

17.9 

17.3 

9th  Inf  Div 

51.0 

28.1 

29.4 

31.4 

13.3 

15.0 

26.2 

23.5 

35.3 

L8th  Inf  Div 

25.8 

32.6 

32.8 

41.1 

33.1 

34.8 

34.8 

38.5 

27.0 

21st  Inf  Div 

25.1 

12.9 

14.0 

38.0 

33.2 

18.1 

27.3 

44.9 

35.4 

22nd  Inf  Div 

14.0 

l4.l 

16.4 

9.5 

10.2 

18.4 

15.1 

8.6 

12.3 

23rd  Inf  Div 

21.9 

12.9 

15.4 

21.0 

11.1 

5.3 

6.7 

3.1 

11.6 

25th  Inf  Div 

51.1 

48.6 

46.2 

42.8 

47.1 

47.9 

33.9 

28.1 

39.7 

42nd  Separate 

Regt 

3.1 

1.2 

1.8 

2.5 

2.3 

l4.4 

5.7 

5.1 

8.3 

5l8t  Separate 

Regt 

18.8 

22.3 

27.0 

11.4 

'36.5 

22.5 

20.1 

7.7 

12.3 

Rangers 

17.9 

23.5 

27.5 

30.2 

Airborne 

31.3 

21.7 

22.9 

22.7 

24.1 

22.8 

2.7 

7.8 

16  ..2 

Marine 

26.1 

31.6 

23.5 

20.0 

18.7 

0.0 

44.3 

25.1 

34.9 

Avg  of  Above  Units 

24.2 

22.1 

20.3 

21.2 

19.4 

17.8 

20.3 

19.7 

21.6 

Data  not  available. 
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Nov 

1 

D;?^C  j 

1 

1 Jan 

1 

1 

Feb 

Mar^  Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

22.8 

3.9 

10.1 

a/ 

8.8 

23.1 

32.2 

30.9 

37.1 

17.6 

15.5 

10.3 

21.6 

18.9 

21.4 

18.4 

25.4 

31.7 

25.7 

23.3 

16.5 

48.5 

28.2 

28.6 

30.3 

25.4 

26.0 

20.7 

22.3 

11.7 

26.5 

23.3 

26.8 

34.2 

25.3 

26.8 

14.6 

39.8 

19.5 

20.3 

31.7 

62.4 

35.5 

43.3 

68.P 

23.7 

23.9 

28.8 

60.3 

33.8 

33.8 

25.1 

36.3 

35.4 

26,7 

26.5 

' 18.6 

63.5 

22.1 

87.6 

58.  S 

49.6 

44.4 

10.1 

13.3' 

8,0 

25.2 

15.7 

l4.4 

14.9 

10.0 

16.1 

10.1 

12.9 

0.9 

24.7 

26.2 

26.8 

37.2 

23.2 

35.1 

32.0 

29.6 

20  2 

27.5 

30.5 

27.3 

51.7 

50.2 

39.8 

1.9 

2,4 

9.1 

11.8 

43.9 

37.6 

46.0 

46.2 

25.7 

1? 

22.9  . 

8.3 

i4.7 

19.5 

28.8 

30.7 

59.1 

71.4 

20.3 

29.1 

9.5 

22.8 

48.5 

29.6 

51.9 

43.3 

64.3 

22.4 

35.4 

38.5 

59.3 

61.1 

39.4 

41.9 

42.3 

39.6 

33.2 

26.4 

35.7 

16.7 

41.8 

22.6 

21.7 

35.4 

25.2 

19.6 

22.3 

16.4 

29.6 

30.3 

34,0 

35.4 

36.6 

39.2 
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RF/Pr'  KIA  AND  DESERTION  mJMBFRS 


KIA 

Ri'/PF  KIA  numbers  reported  in  the  MACV  Territorial  Forces  Evaluation 
Pyetem  (TFES)  are  about  more  than  the  totals  reported  by  the  MACV  OPREP-5 
reports  for  I968  through  September.  Table  1 gives  the  numbers  from  the 
respective  sources  and  shows  the  percentage  differences  for  each  month. 

TABLE  1 

MACV  wPREP-5  AMD  TFES  RF/FF  KIA  DATA 


Ml 


Jan 

Feb^  Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Total 

RP  KEA 

~PREP-5 

235 

252 

273 

372 

•349 

188 

351 

297 

2317 

TFES 

478 

435 

396 

602 

437 

314 

485 

366 

3513 

f Difference 

103 

73 

45 

62 

25 

67 

38 

23 

52 

PF  KIA 

OPREP-5 

296 

359 

236 

288 

; 

281 

250 

412 

464 

2586 

TFES 

586 

354 

678 

337 

323 

453 

443 

3996 

i Difference 

98 

129 

50 

135 

20 

29 

10 

- 5 

55 

&/  Exciudod  because  OHlEP-5  reporting  fell  off  as  a result  of  Tet. 

Table  2 shows  how  different  are  the  eneiny/frlendly  KIA  ratios  calculated 
by  using  the  various  data.  The  relationship  of  the  EF  and  PF  KIA  to  the  Regular 
Forces  KIA  also  changes  depending  on  which  set  of  data  is  used.  OPRSP-5  data 
shows  and  PF  ICE  A as  76^  of  Regular  lOLA  (6478)  for  1968;  the  TFES  figures 
are  Il6%  of  the  Regular  ones. 

TABLE  2 

RANCJS  OF  POSSIBLE  KILL  RATIOS  FOR  RF  AND  PF 

in 

CICV  En  KIA/^  CICV  En  KIA/^ 

TFE.S  F:r  KIA  OPflEP-5  Fr  KIA 

BF  .Su/Fr  Kill  Ratios  2.1  3.9 

PF  Sr/B’r  Kill  Ratios  1.1  2.3 

a7  CTCV~n?my  KIA  figure  calculated  as  4b^  of  the  TFES  enemy 
in  accordance  with  reocni  MACV  CORDS  finding. 
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The  desertion  numbers  are  another  example  of  problems  with  RP/PP  data. 
Table  3 shows  that  the  MACV  desertion  messages  report  more  RP  and  PP  deserters 
than  TFES.  Part  of  the  difference  results  because  TFE8  excludes  overhead 
personnel  and  reports  only  on  field  units,  which  account  for  about  6?^  of 
the  BP  and  about  90^  of  the  FP.  But  the  TFES  desertion  figures  are  only  33^ 
of  the  MA.CV  message  figures  for  RP  and  6l^  fo:  FF.  The  discrepancies  could 
indicate  that  (l)  TIKIS'  is  not  reporting  all  deserters,  (2)  two-thirds  of  RF 
deserters  and  one-third  of  the  PF  deserters  come  from  the  overhead,  or  (,3) 
MACV  numbers  contain  significant  double-counting. 


TABLE  3 

jRF/PF  DESERTI0M3  FROM  MACV  !»E5SAGi;S  VS  TFES 


RP 

“Message  ^ 

TFES 


Message  a/ 


TFES 


1968 


Jan 

Feb 

tor 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

ti2& 

" Total 

925 

1398 

1667 

978 

1764 

2430 

3216 

3373 

3810 

19561 

275 

806 

573 

655 

583 

673 

925 

825 

1201 

6516 

30 

58 

34 

67 

33 

28 

29 

24 

32 

33 

1156 

1827 

3050 

3293 

2658 

1937 

2609 

1778 

1672 

19980 

600 

2326 

2172 

1346 

1359 

1322 

969 

1048 

1056 

12198 

52 

127 

71 

4i 

51 

6fl 

37 

59 

63 

• 61 

a/  Net  desertion a , 
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RVNAF  REGULAR  FORCE  DESERTIONS 


;( 

''.1 


RVNAF  Regular  Faroe  deaertiona  (net  and  groaa)  hit  a 
2-yoar  high  in  September,  like  ground  apmhat  foroea  are 
deaerting  ('net)  at  an  annual  rate  of  36%  of  their  strength 
(groae  rate  for  one^third  of  the  unite  ia  more  than  60%)^  or 
twioe  as  fast  ae  the  Regular  Foroea  ae  a whole  (17%).  Net 
deaertiona  aooounted  for  66%  of  total  attrition  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1968  and  equaled  39%  of  the  personnel  input 
during  the  period.  If  the  Auguet-Beptemher  trenda  oontinue 
(and  groae  Ootober  data  indioatea  they  are),,  the  6VN  will 
have  trouble  maintaining  its  aurrent  regular  foroea,  and 
particularly  the  combat  force,  at  current  levels. 


Trenda  in  Regular  Force  Strength 

In  tha  wake  of  the  Tet  offensive,  RVNAF  Regular  Force  net  deaertiona 
tegaii  a steady  upward  trend  which  has  continued  since  March.s  Net  desertions, 
which  accounted  for  64^  of  total  RVN  Regular  Force  attrition  in  I967 » ' account 
for  68^  of  this  attrition  in  the  third  quarter  I968  (Table  l). 

Viewed  against  force  levels  (Graph  l),  increasing  desertions  are  steadily 
driving  the  attrition  line  upwards  while  force  inputs  are  dropping  as  the  bulk 
of  the  readily  available  volunteers  and  conscripts  have  been  taken  into  the 
forces.  If  the  trends  continue,  GVN  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
nalntaining  a regular  military  establishment  of  present  size. 

Combat  Force  Desertions^ 

Since  publication  of  our  article  on  Rpgular  combat  force  desertions  last 
month, we  have  received  desertion  data  for  September,  I968  and  corrected 
data  for  the  Tet  offensive  period  (Feb-Mar  68).  Since  the  new  data  has  some 
effect  on  our  previous  findings,  we  have  incorporated  it  into  this  article. 

Gross  Desertions 


Table  2 presents  the  average  gross  desertion  rates  for  the  major  ground 
combat  units  of  the  RVN  Regular  Forces  for  1967  and  ipca  f ghtrirti  the 

.jates  by  stwi'Wi)  i Tlie  overall  RVNAF  desertion  figures  mask  Important  varia-  r . 
tions  among  different  types  of  units;  the  overall  rate  for  RVN  Regular  I'orce^ 
desertions  was  I8.I  per  thousend  per  month  in  September  I968,  but  the  average 
monthly  rate  for  ground  combat  forces  was  37.0.  Moreover,  the -1968  monthly 


^ Net  desertions  equal  gross  desertions  less  returnees. 

2/  This  section  focuses  only  v\pon  desertion  rates  in  ARVN  and  Mai;ine  regular 
combat  units.  It  Includes  all  such  units  except  Armor  and  Special  forces 
which  had  to  be  excluded  because  of  insufficient  I967  data. 

^ "RVNAF  Combat  Force  Desertions,"  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report.  October 
1966,  page  46. 

4/  ^VN,  Marines,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
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RV71  ?;airup.  yz-.zs  Accrssis:;  a attritiom 


Ktt  r<iertiona 
Total  Casualties  s/ 
Total  Attrition 
% Dua  to  Daissrtlen 
Toree  Inputs  i/ 


Total 

1967 

To  Date  y 

1968 

Jan 

liar 

37,447 

39,982 

2,269 

2,197 

514 

21,568 

39,001 

3,653 

9,374 

3,940 

59,015 

78,983 

6,122 

U,//l 

4,454 

6H 

5l< 

in 

19!', 

1S15 

98,389 

l4l,Q46 

3,955 

7,136 

81,936 

S'ouraai'^AfllTiJA  SEA  Statlitloal  Tables  4a,  4b  & 4e. 
a/  KIA,  WIA,  MTA/OPT 

Voluntaera  plus  oonaarlpts. 
a/  January  through  Septeniber. 


1.000 

4.000 

£,000 

0,000 

.6,000 

l6|000 

14.000 

12.000 
10,000 

6,000 

6,000 

4,000 

P,000 


rvm  reouiar  yoscB  - 19"58 

ACOESSIOB  AIID  ATTRITIO:) 


/ N 


/i 

* N 


J \ 


\ y 

v' 


Total  Inputs 
. Total  Attrition 
. Nat  Desertion 
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average  rates  in  Table  2 show  that  5 of  .the  15  units  studied  will  have  over 
half  of  their  personnel  desert  in  1968i/.  Only  one  unit,  the  22nd  Infantry 
Division,  will  lose  less  than  20^  of  its  manpower  in  this  way. 


TABLE  2 


GROSS  RTOAF  DESERTION  RATES  PER 
1000  ASSIGMSD  STRENQTfi 


Unit 

1967 

Mo. 

1968a/ 

Mo.  “ 

1967/1968 

% 

Increase 

let  inf  Div 

12,6 

25.6 

103 

2nd  Inf  Div 

10.8 

27. 

154 

5th  Inf  Div 

24.8 

30.  f 

24 

7th  Inf  Div 

20.0 

28.  j 

42 

9th  Inf  Div 

26.7 

48.4 

81 

18th  Inf  Div 

31.2 

37.7 

21 

21st  Inf  Div 

27.5 

45.0 

64 

22nd  Inf  Div 

12.2 

i4.9 

22 

23rd  Inf  Div 

11.8 

24.7 

109 

25th  Inf  Div 

41.5 

43.7 

' 5 

42nd  Separate  Regt 

4.4 

28.5 

548 

5lBt  Separata  Regt 

18.8 

32.6 

73 

Rangers 

24.8^/ 

43.1 

74 

Airborne 

19.4 

43.2 

122 

Marine 

24.7 

34.3 

39 

Avg  of  All  Units 

20.8 

33.9 

63 

^ January  through  September . 

^b/  Based  on  Julj'’  through  Deoetnber  data. 


The  gross  desertion  rate  increased  in  every  unit  in  1968.  Units  with 
the  highest  rates  in  I967  generally  have  the  highest  rates  in  I968.  Although 
the  average  quarterly  rates  for  1967  (Table  3)  exhibited  no  clear  trend,  the 
1968  rates  rise  steadily,  particularly  during  the  third  quarter  when  combat 
activity  was  at  its  lowest  point, 

\)  The  9th,  21at,  and  25th  Divisions;  Rangers;  and  Airborne, 
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TABIiB  3 

AVERAGE  GROSS  DESZHTIOjr 
PER  1000  ASSIGiED  SIREllGTH 


Quarterly  Rate 


IQ  2Q  3Q 

65.1  60.9  57.8  63.5 


1966 

J:S-  Ja.  ZK. 

93.6  99.7  112,8 


The  1967  Monthly  average  gross  desertion  rate  for  all  combat  units  shown 
was  2,1%  per  month.  In  1968  the  gross  rate  increased  63%»  to  3.4%  per  month; 
At  this  rate,  over  4o%  of  the  RVN  regular  combat  units  will  have  deserted  by 
the  end  of  1968. 

Net  Desertions 

The  gross  desertion  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Some  deserters 
return  voluntarlljr  and  others  are  arrested  and  returned  to  their  \inits.  In 
1967  the  average  rate  of  return  to  all  regular  RVNAP  units  was  9.4%  of  gross 
desertions.  In  1968,  so  far,  the  rate  is  30.7^  but  the  abnormal  return  rate 
during  the  confused  situation  In  the  first  cjuarter  is  a distorting  factor.  A 
better  estimate  of  the  current  rate  of  return  is  the  l4.4%  obtained  from  the 
April  through  September  I968  figures  (Table  4), 

TABLE  4 

ESTIMATE  OF  DESERTERS  RETUIOlINQ 
TO  ALL  RVNAF  REGULAR  inUTS  a/ 


1967 

1968 

Total-*^ 

1968 

Total 

Apr-Bep 

Gross  Deserters 

41,354 

57,725 

40,911 

Deserters  Returning 

3,877 

17,743 

% Returned 

9.4 

30.7 

I6,8l4  l8,4o4  22,417 
11,834  3,557  2,352 

70.4  19.3  10.5 


a? Source;  MACV 
^ Through  September  30,  I968. 

Applying  the  returnee  factors  for  all  regular  units  ,to  the  gross  rates 
for  combat  units  yields  a net  annual  desertion  rate  of  2^t7i>  for  I967.  The 
current  rate  is  34.8%,  This  means  that  R’.'wl?  regular  combat  units  stand  to 
lose  permanently  over  a third  of  their  personnel  per  year  through  desertions. 
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GROSS  DESERTION  RATE/lOOO  ASSIGNED  STRENGTH 


1967 


.Tan 

Feb 

Mar 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Oct 

UNIT 

1st  Inf  Dlv 

12.4 

14.0 

12.9 

9.4 

15.3 

11. 1 

10.6 

11.4 

12.8 

14.2 

2nd  Inf  Div 

12.0 

5.5 

4.7 

3.5 

3.6 

9.1 

3.9 

15.7 

28.9 

9.3 

5th  Inf  Div 

25.0 

40.6 

4?,  2 

22.5 

l4.8 

21.7 

17.3 

29.2 

15.7 

20.1 

7th  Inf  Div 

23.4 

31.0 

23.4 

19-3 

23.2 

15.7 

10.7 

7.4 

17.9 

17.3 

9bh  Inf  Dlv 

32.3 

31.0 

23.1 

29.4 

31.4 

13.3 

15.0 

26.2 

23.5 

35.3 

18th  inf  Dlv 

25.6 

25.8 

32.6 

32.8 

4i.l 

33.1 

34;8 

34.8 

38.5 

27.0 

21st  Inf  Dlv 

27.3 

25.1 

12.9 

l4.0 

38.0. 

33.2 

18.1 

27.3 

44.9 

35.4 

22nd  Inf  Dlv 

3.9 

14.0 

l4.1 

16.4 

9.5 

10.2 

18.4 

15.1 

8.6 

12.3 

23rd  Inf  Dlv 

9.1 

21.9 

12.9 

15.4 

21.0 

11.1 

5.3 

6.7 

3.1 

11.6 

25th  Inf  Dlv 

51.6 

51.1 

48.6 

46.2 

42.8 

47.1 

47.9 

33.9 

28.1 

39.7 

42nd  Sep  Regt 

4.1 

3.1 

1.2 

1.8 

2.5 

2.3 

l4.4 

5.7 

5.1 

8.3 

5lat  Sep  Regt 

12.0 

18.8 

22.3 

27.0 

11.4 

36.5 

22.5 

20.1 

7.7 

12  .'3 

Rangers 

sJ 

a/ 

a/ 

sJ 

a/ 

sJ 

17.9 

23.5 

27.5 

30.2 

Airborne 

3.1 

31.3 

21.7 

22.9 

22.7 

24.1 

22.8 

2.7 

7.8 

16.2 

Marine 

21.9 

26.1 

31.6 

23.5 

20.0 

18.7 

0.0 

44.3 

25.1 

cu 

m 

NO 

Avg  of  Above  Units  18,8 

24.2 

22.1 

20.3 

21.2 

19.4 

17.8 

20.3 

19.7 

21.6 

AvfL.oX,UUM.. 

Source;  ' MACV 

Data  not  available. 
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Hov 

Deo 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

1 

i 

|22.8 

jl7.6 

3.9 

15.5 

10.1 

10.3 

37T^ 

8.8 

18.9 

23.1 

21.4 

32.2 

18.4 

30.9 

26.4 

37.1 

31.7 

1 

! 

25.2 

39.1  i 

i25*7 

23.3 

le.^i 

57.2 

31.3 

28.2 

28.6 

30.3 

25.4 

26.0 

33.9 

120.7 

22.3 

11.7 

34.1 

41.5 

23.3 

26.8 

34.2 

25.3 

26.8 

31.2  , 1 

114.6 

39.0 

19.5 

34.7 

89.5 

31.7 

62.4 

35.5 

43.3 

68.9 

50.4  1 

23.7 

23.9 

28.8 

68.7 

45.4 

33.8 

33.8 

25.1 

36.3 

35.4 

31.6  i 

.26.7 

26.^ 

18.6 

72.9 

21.5 

22.1 

87.6 

58.8 

49.6 

44.4 

29.8 

10.1 

13.3' 

8.0 

27.9 

15.1 

15.7 

l4.4 

i4.9 

10,0 

16.1 

11.9 

10.1 

12.9 

0.9 

29.4 

i4.5 

26.2 

26.8 

37.2 

23.2 

.35.1 

28.6 

i32.0 

29.6 

20.2 

37.3 

77.8 

30.5 

27.3 

51w7 

50,2 

39.8 

5B.5 

1*9 

2.4 

9.1, 

13.7 

i4.5 

43.9 

37.6 

46.0 

46.2 

25.7 

19.7 

112.4 

22.9 

8.3 

15.3 

28.3**19.5 

28.8 

30.7 

59.1 

71.4 

31.6 

.20.3 

29V1 

9.5 

42.8 

41.2 

48.5 

29.6 

51.9 

43.3 

64.3 

56.4 

ran 

35.4 

38.5 

61,4 

20.1 

61.1 

39.4 

41.9 

42.3 

39.6 

44.7 

|33.2 

26.4 

35.7 

23.3 

41.6 

41.8 

22.6 

21.7 

35.4 

25.2 

61.7 

: 19.6 

22.3 

16.4 

39.7 

37.5 

30.3 

34.0 

35.4 

36.6 

39.2 

37.0 

j 

8.2 

21.4 

21.0 

14.4 

17.0 

17.6 

17.9 

19.0 

18.4 
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RVNAF  DESERTIONS 


SummavM.  /4a  Viatnamization  of  the  war  proaaada,  deeartione 
in  tha  viatnamaaa  Armad  Foroaa  remain  a aritioal  problem  for 
reaaona  of  manpower  and  force  effeotivenaea.  Despite  intenaive 
desertion  control  meaaureat  RVNAF  net  deeartione  for  the  first 
four  months  of  2966  are  running  only  30%  below  the  levels  of 
aeoond  half  26681  MAOV  believes  that  a 60%  reduction  ie  necessary 
to  maintain  programmed  force  levels^  RVNAF  deeertion  rates  did 
decline  steadily  from  November  2668  through  February  2666,  but  ^ 
March  and  April  data  exhibit  the  beginnings  of  an  upward  desertvon 
trend  for  all  RVNAF  components  except  Popular  Forces,  As  the  RVNAF 
dodepts  a larger  share  of  the  combat  burden  under  Vietnamisation, 
casualty  rates  and  hardships  will  likely  increase.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  this  could  lead  to  increased  desertions,  This, 
coupled  with  the  heavier  oasuatties  could  seriously  degrade  the 
effe  ctiveneas  of  the  RVNAF, 


Desertion  Coatrol  Measurea  and  Raanlts 


Desertions  have  slveys  bean  « problem  for  the  South  Vletnsnaso  Armed 
Forces.  Sven  In  s relatively  good  year  such  as  1967  tha  oonblnod  loss  for 
Regulart  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  amounted  to  about  12^  of  average  strength. 
However I the  desertion  problem  became  critical  following  the  rapid  expansion 
of  RVNAF  in  1968.  Desertions  increased  faster  than  casualties)  and  as  Table  1 
and  Graph  1 show  for  the  Regular  Forces » desertions  steadily  became  a greater 
factor  In  attrition  until  November  1968.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1969 
desertions  still  accounted  for  85^  of  Regular  Force  attrition. 

The  high  level  of  desertions  Is  a orltloal  problem  for  three  reasons. 

The  first  is  the  manpower  problem.  The  GVN  has  already  I'eaohed  deeply  into 
its  manpower  reserves  and  replacements  for  losses  may  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  find.  By  December  31>  1969*  approximately  90^  of  the  physloall;/ 
fit  manpower  aged  18-44  estimated  to  be  avallablo  to  the  lo  scheduled  to 
be  in  the  RVNAF  or  paramllltu'y  forces,  i/  During  planning  for  the  Phase  IZ 
modernization  program)  manpower  planners  estimated  that  RVNAF  desertion  rates 
had  to  bo  cut  by  $0^  to  maintain  programmed  force  levels.  S/  Although  the 
plamted  force  expansion  hae  largely  been  on  soheduU  up  to  noW)  I'eporta  from 
Saigon  Indicate  that  either  39-44  year  olde  or  17  year  olda  (both  age  groups 
are  now  exempt  from  the  draft)  will  have  to  be  called  up  aoon  to  maintain  the 
neoeeaary  level  of  Inputs. 


y tKTs  does  not  include  tha  People 'u  Self  Defenee  Forces, 

^ The  level  from  which  a '^Of,  reduction  la  expected  la  not  clear  fr  /m  documents 
held  in  Washington.  W('  have  assumed  that  to  meet  the  objective)  net  desertions 
In  1969  should  be  30^  of  net  desertions  In  seuond  half  1968)  thj  period  of 
greatest  net  manpower  .Toss,  However,  some  roforanots  mention  grose  desertions 
In  the  first  7 months  of  I968  as  the  benchmark.  RVNAF  gros.i  desertion  rates 
are  down  21^  in  I969  compared  to  the  first  months  of  .1968. 
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The  desertion  rate  is  orltieal  for  a second  reason.  High  desertion 
rates  are  detrimental  to  force  effectiveness.  Even  if  the  deserters  return 
to  the  manpower  pool  or  voluntarily  rejoin  other  units,  thus  overcoming  some 
of  the  drain  on  manpower,  RVNA,F  effectiveness  will  still  suffer  if  high  de- 
sertion rates  affect  present  for  duty  strength  or  the  morale  of  other  soldiers. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  significant  concern  is  that  as  the  RVMF  accepts 
a larger  share  of  the  combat  burden  under  Vietcamizatlon,  casualty  rates  and 
hardships  will  likely  increase.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  this  could  lead 
to  increased  desertions.  ORils  coupled  with  the  heavier  casualties  could 
seriously  degrade  the  effectiveness  of  the  RVtUF. 

As  desertiona  increased  last  summer,  MACV  recognized  the  serious  nature 
of  the  situation  and  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Vietsiamese  Joint 
Qeneral  Staff  (j<]8).  Dlscusslous  last  fall  led  to  a eoablnatlon  of  measures 
designed  both  to  remove  many  of  the  grievances  which  lead  men  to  desert  and  to 
make  desertion  a more  serious  offense  for  the  deserter  and  his  commander : 

1.  JOS  directed  oommandere  to  "unfreeze"  leave  policies  and  to  be 
more  liberal  in  approving  reg,ueBts.  for  annual  leave . In  addition,  special 
graduation  leaves  were  to  be  granted  where  applicable. 

2.  JOS  directed  RVNAF  units  to  assist  servioeimen  going  on  leave  with 
transportation.  In  two  epeolal  "test  oases"  US  units  are  assisting  South 
Vietnamese  servicemen  with  transportation  on  a trial  basis. 

3*  JOS  ordered  additional  recognition  for  heroism  on  the  battlufleld 
by  Inoreaslng  award  of  the  Qal.lantry  Cross,  primarily  for  lower  ranks  and  RF/pf. 

U.  In  September  1968,  JOS  established  maximum  acceptable  levels  of  de» 
sertlons  for  all  oommands.  Failure  to  mee'j:  thie  level  was  to  result  in  diO" 
olpllnary  action  against  the  commander,  y ' 


5.  In  NuvsBiber  1968,  RVNAF  began  participating  in  the  National  Follee 
records  system.  All  BVNAI'  personnel  are  to  '^e  fingerprinted  with  records  kept 
in  a central  file.  Positive  Identification  will  aid  in  deserter  control. 

6.  Decree  Law  dealing  with  desertion  is  to  be  more  firmly  and  more 
quickly  applied.  Meashres  have  been  take:i  to  encouiage  tne  general  population 
to  report  deseicers  to  ARVN  or  police  units. 

?.  Desertion 'control  committees  hi>ve  been  ordered  formed  at  unit  level. 

More  attention  is  to  be  given  to  morale,  grievances  of  recruits  and  conscripts 
are  to  bj  answered  at  induction,  and  US  advisors  have  been  instructed  to  watcb 
the  problem  carefully. 

1/  We  underset nd  that  the  JOS  did  isot  apply  this  as  stated,  but  reversed  It 

so  that  commanders  who  met  deaerolon  goals  received  comendatlcns.  No  action 
has  been  taken  against  those  who  failed  to  meet  goals  as  far  as  we  kaov: .. 
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ThR  dasei’tion  control  measures  appear  to  have  had  a significant  In^oact 
on  desertion  rates.  Table  2 compares  19^9  desertion  rates  with  those  of  second 
half  1968.  Except  for  the  paramilitary,  all  elements  of  the  GVW  forces  have 
substantially  reduced  desertions.  At  the  present  time,  the  Popular  Forces 
have  had  the  greatest  suooess  with  a 4?^  reduction  in  not  desertion  rates,  and 
are  the  only  force  near  the  $0^  reduction  considered  necessary  to  maintain 
the  RVDiy  force  levels.  The  Regional  Forces  have  reduced  desertions  by  31^ 
and  the  Regular  Forces  by  2%  for  an  overall  RVRAF  reduction  of  30^.  Only 
the  paramilitary  elements  show  an  increase  in  desertions  1/  — a very  large 
13^1^'  Itiis  nay  be  largely  attributable  to  Inoreased  dissatls’flcatlon  among 
Revolutionary  Development  Cadre  with  some  of  the  new  conditions  under  which 
they  must  operate.  2/ 


TABLE  2 


REDUCTION  IN  DESERTION  HATES  a/ 
(Monthly  Average  Net  Desertion  Per  1000  Strength) 


Total  RVNAT 
Regular  Forces 
(Ground  Combat  Forces)  ^ 
Regional  Forces 
Popular  Forces  e/ 
Pariallltary  Forces  ^ 


Jul-Deo 

Jan-Apr 

1968 

-3-9^3 

Ohanae 

15.0 

10.5 

-30 

16.2 

12.2 

-25 

35.8 

27.S 

-24 

16.3 

11.2 

-31 

10.3 

5.5 

-47 

3.8 

8.8 

+131 

douroe:  MAOV 

QASD(SA)  SEA  Statistical  Tables 
OSD  Comptroller  SEA  Statietlcal  Summary 
^ Rates  calculated  on  end  month  strength. 

£1'  Inflludei  AHVN  dlvlelons,  separate  regiments,  armor,  rangers,  epeolel 
forces  and  Marine  unite. 

d No  record  of  deserters  returned  to  duty  maintained  until  March,  1969. 

37  Estimated  grois  desertion  rate  — includes  OIUO,  National  Police)  RD  and 
TS  Cadre,  Armed  Propaganda  Teams,  Kit  Carson  Scouts. 


Table  3 presents  net  desertion  rates  by  month  sines  September  I968  and 
reveals  that  desertion  control  progress  has  virtually  stopped  in  March  and 
April  1969.  1968  desertions  peaked  in  October  and  steadily  decreased  through- 

out the  remainder  of  the  year  as  desertion  control  measures  took  qffeob.  The 
decline  in  desertions  continued  through  February  for  all  RVNAF  forces.  The 


iy  Gross  de's'#rtion"'figuree.  Net  figures  are  unavailable. 

2 J Such  as  smAllsr  teams  of  30  rather  than  60  cadre,  Increased  enemy  action 

against  cadre,  and  inability  to  work  as  close  to  their  home  hamlet  as  before. 
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particularly  lovj  RVWAF  February  figure  — the  lowest  net  figure  since  March  1968 
and  the  fewest  gross  desertions  since  January  I966  — can  be  attributed  to  extra- 
ordinary precautions  taken  by  JOS  around  let  I969.  Soldiers  were  restricted 
to  their  quarters  and  in  some  cases  the  fasdlles  of  servicemen  were  even  brought 
Into  ABVN  compounds. 

However,  since  February  all  RVNAF  forces  except  PP  show  a steady  upward 
trend.  We  would  not  expect  the  February  performance  to  be  repeated  In  March, 
but  the  continued  Increase  in  desertion  rates  in  April  signals  a potential 
resurgenoe  of  the  desertion  problem.  The  increase  in  desertions  in  March  and 
April  has  nearly  brought  RVKAF  desertion  rates  back  to  or  above  January  levels 
for  Regular  Forces,  the  Oround  Combat  Forces,  and  Regional  Forces,  leaving 
only  the  Popular  Forces  with  a significant  percentage  reduction  in  1969> 

TABLE  3 

NET  DESERTlONS/lOOO  STRENaTH/MONTH  a/ 


IS£ 

Oct Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

12^ 

Feb  Mar 

Apr 

Total  RVNAF 

15.6 

17.2 

l4.6 

12.6 

11.5 

8.4 

10.9 

11.2 

Regular  Foroes 

19.2 

15.7 

15.0 

13.7 

10.3 

11.7 

13.0 

(Crd  Combat  Foroes 

)y  35.8 

40.6 

35.6 

32.6 

29.9 

21.9 

25.1 

28.3 

Regional  Forces 

17.6 

19.0 

17.5 

12.2 

11.5 

8.1 

12.3 

12.9 

Popular  Forces  c/ 

9.7 

10.2 

8.3 

7.1* 

6.1 

3.9 

5.0 

5.0 

Paramilitary  Forces  ^2.7 

3.8 

3.6 

3.4 

7.9 

5.4 

10.6 

11.0 

Sources mAov 

OASD(SA)  sea  Statistical  Tables 
OSD  Comptroller  SEA  Statisticel  Surzaary 
^ Rates  calculated  on  end  month  strength. 

y Includes  ARVN  divisions,  separate  regiments,  armor,  rangers,  special 
forces,  and  Marino  units. 

c/  No  record  of  deserters  returned  to  duty  maintained  until  March  1969. 
y Estimated  Cross  Rate  - includes  CIDQ,  National  Police,  RD  and  TS  Cadre, 
Armed  Propaganda  Tccjds,  and  Kit  Carson  Scouts. 

ground  combat  Foroes 

In  the  November  I968  Analyela  Report  1 we  called  attention  to  the  serious 
desertion  problem  which  exists  in  those  AHV7I  and  Marine  unite  which  syotually 
do  the  fighting.  2/  As  shown  In  Table  4 the  desertion  rates  In  the  combat 
dlvlslone  and  regimenta  run  about  twice  the  rate  for  Regular  Forces  as  a whole. 
In  1968,  one-third  of  the  Army  and  Marine  gro’cnd  combat  units  had  an  annual 
gross  desertion  rata  of  over 

P "RVNAF  Roguiar  Force  Deaartlonp",  SEA  Analysis  Report,  November  I968,  p.  31. 
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Desertion  control  measures  were  aimed  at  these  ground  combat  units  and 
there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  most  areas.  Of  the  17  major  ground 
combat  units,  13  have  lower  gross  desertion  rates  in  1969  than  in  second  half 
1968  according  to  Table  4.  M The  25th  Infantry  Division  and  the  Airborne 
Division  have  had  outstanding  success  in  reducing  desertions,  with  both 
reporting  over  a 6o^  reduction.  Both  were  among  the  divisions  with  the 
highest  desertion  rates  in  I966.  The  Marines  and  Special  Forces  have  re> 
duced  desertions  by  over  40^. 


:v\ 


I XABLEI  4 

'!  ’ 

QROUMD  COMBAT  FORGS  GROSS  DESiffiTlON  RATES  ' 


Jul-Deo 

1968 

Jan-Apr 

Change 

~ iTan 

..^26?..- 

Fan  Mar 

let  Inf  Div 

■,  31.1 

19.2 

- 38 

19.4 

14.7 

16.5 

26.2 

2nd  inf  Div 

32.2 

28.3 

> 12 

28.4 

17.6 

36.2 

31.1 

5th  inf  Div 

29.1 

20.5 

- 30 

23.6 

20.1 

37.2 

21.1 

7th  Inf  Div 

28.4 

22.5 

21.5 

14.0 

18.9 

35.5 

9th  Inf  Div 

54.6 

39.8 

- 27 

44.1 

22.6 

51.7 

41.0 

18th  Inf  Div 

37.8 

47.2 

+ 25 

51.6 

39.5 

39.9 

57.6 

21st  Inf  Div 

49.8 

52.7 

+ 6 

58.7 

60.1 

50.3 

41.6 

22nd  Inf  Div 

19.2 

17.8 

- 7 

17.2 

19.8 

24.2 

9.8 

23rd  Inf  Div 

28.9 

25.7  ■ 

- 11 

24.1 

16.5 

35.6 

26.5 

25th  Inf  Div 

50.1 

16.4 

- 87 

21.1 

12.9 

14.0 

I7..7 

42nd  Sep.  .Rogt' 

35.5 

23.6 

- 34 

29.1 

26.1 

18.6 

20.6 

51st  Sep.  Regt. 

46.4 

56.5 

22 

60.4 

54.6 

56.4 

54.5 

Ranger 

59.7 

37.2 

- 

54.6 

27.3 

29.4 

37.7 

Airborne 

37.1 

13.4 

- 64 

10.2 

11.5 

9.6 

22.4 

Armor 

6.6 

13.0 

+ 97 

8.0 

T.7 

11.9 

24.4 

Special  Forces 

10.4 

6.0 

- 42 

5.1 

6.0 

5.2 

7.9 

Marines 

46.6 

25.8 

- 45 

4l.4 

25.1 

16.9 

19.9 

ij  On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  deaertion  control  caiqpaign,  lasertions 

increased  in  almost  2%  (4  out  of  17)  of  the  ground  oonaat  units.  Table  4 
shows  that  desertions  in  the  armored  units  increased  97^  in  1969.  Vlhlla 
their  present  grois  rate  of  13  per  1000  strength  per  month  is  low  coiqpared 
to  other  units,  it  is  extremely  high  for  these  elite  troqps,  given  their 
history  of  low  desertions.  The  other  three  units  shown  in  Table  8,  the  l8th 
and  21et  Divisions  and  the  Slst  Separate  Regiment,  have  desertion  rates 
which  exceed  of  unit  strength  per  year;  only  the  21at  Infantry  Division 
seems  to  ba  mahlng  progress  in  reducing  its  rates.  From  January  through 
April  1969>  these  latter  three  units,  which  cot^prise  % of  Regular  Force 
strength,  have  accounted  for  20^  of  Regular  Force  gross  desertions. 


^ Gross  dea-rclons  are  used  in  this  section  since  the  JOS  defined  unit 
desertion  roduotlon  goals  in  terms  of  gross  rather  than  net  desertions. 
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TA5LE  5 

DESERWON  PRO:iB  ARW  ICriTS  - 1969 
(GRCtS  DESERTIONS) 


Unit 

^Ist  Separate  Regt. 
Slat  Infantry  Diy. 
18th  Inf entry  Dlv. 


strength 

1969 

Monthly  Rats  b/ 

of  Unit 
Deserting 

1 Year  c7 

Number  of 
Deserters 
Expected  c/ 

3,375 

10,761 

56.5 

68 

2,290 

52.7 

63 

6,780 

9,692 

47,2 

57 

5,520 

^ 3asec'.  on  Assj.gned  Strength  as  of  30  April  1969  • 

^ Based  on  Jan-Aprll  data  - gross  deserters/lOCO  etrength. 
c/  Asfiumlng  I969  monthly  rate  continues  for  12  months. 


Moreover,  few  of  tho  ground  combat  vinits  are  making  progress  in  reduc- 
ing desertions  in  1969.  Bight  of  the  seventeen  units  had  a higher  desertion 
rate  in  April  than  in  January.  Elve  of  the  nine  remaining  units,  have  higher 
desertion  rates  in  April  than  In  {.larch.  The  lack  of  progress  Is  highlighted 
by  comparing  the  performance  of  the  ground  combat  units  against  the  desertion 
goals  set  by  JCiS  for  March  1969 • Table  6 shows  that  only  three  of  I5  units, 
the  25th,  Airborne  and  Marine  Dl, visions,  net  their  goals  for  March,  with  two 
other  units  (the  5th  and  7th  Divisions)  reasonably  close.  The  situation 
detarlornied  in  April  with  only  three  units  meeting  the  March  goals  (the  82nu, 
25th  anu  Marine  Divisions)  and  with  none  of  the  remaining  12  units  even  clooe 
to  theirs. 
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TABUi:  6 

OPOUND  COffiAT  UMIT  DESERTION  REDUCTION 
(OrosB  Desertions) 


Ctoal  a/ 

Actual  Oroea  Deaertlona 

March  19^9 

March  1969 

April  1969 

1st  Infantry  Dlv. 

230 

270 

419 

2nd  Infantry  Dlv. . 

, 200 

373. 

322 

3th  Infantry  Dlv.' 

200 

207 

248 

7th  Infantry  Dlv. 

200  , 

211 

371 

9th.  Infantry  Dlv. 

200 

510 

389 

l8th  Infantry  Dlv. 

200’ 

120 

558 

2l8t  Infantry  Dlv. 

200 

564 

448 

22n&  Infutry  Dlv. 

167 

278 

m 

23rd  Infantry  Dlv. 

200 

396 

291 

25th  Infantry  Dlv. 

200 

159 

194 

I»2nd  Separate  Regt. 

30 

52 

55 

51st  Separate  Regt. 

30 

198 

184  ■ 

Ranger  Cotmnand 

320 

491 

615 

Airborne 

200 

111 

245 

Marines 

200 

147 

173 

Source:  MACV 

a/  Set  by  Vietnamese  JOS. 
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^VN  IthXHJIAH  rOitCW  nAXtffl  ASP,  tMi\a 


Uifno^'ticni 
7otAl  Ca«uiiUioi  S/ 
Tctil  Attrition 
^ Du«  io  DttiArbioa 

ro7iit  itipu^i  s/ 


l'^-5 

-,.196. 

9 .. 

m 

fs? 

~W' 

Isst 

x3£  its 

•il£ 

“ET 

P"a 

~5SI‘ 

tlf 

“Tsr 

itiO 

8157 

51H 

3j6o 

51V) 

sEoi  c:t" 

631) 

(2)3 

62)3 

6774 

6383 

5364 

4436 

5054 

5699 

49U 

10438 

»*Ta8 

3640 

C334 

4U1  t-i: 

•m 

0317 

iLllli 

2869 

3160 

371) 

4379 

4919 

5»77  V 

7X60 

18<ii!9 

3842 

7600 

ii:<» 

9y.‘-  U'/i 

U50S 

116:0 

106  J6 

9643 

9543 

9577. 

6815 

9972 

9966 

» 

17 

10 

52 

13 

))  ’*< 

57 

63 

77 

JO 

67 

61 

50 

51 

59 

3MS 

TXW  8X93i  446o4 

X4.!04  x4031  I'JT-t 

1T6» 
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Anr^  desertions  and  combat  PAi_ 


Sumani,  Th9  rat9  of  dooortiona  from  MVN  mito  it  about 

th»  RB  ia^^icnt  ratt,,  7 timtt  th»  PP  rat*,  IS  timat  tha  for  MVN 
non^MHibat  unit*.  Thi  high  dtoartion  rat*  for  ASVN  o^°*J*ljf**  •**"* 

ftvm  th»iT  groattr  gxposuro  to  ombatt  ARVH  XIA  par  1000  ARVN  ocimoat  tr^ipa 
war*  mora  then  twio*  at  high  at  tht  oanparabU  RF  or  PP  rattt  for  tj*  f%rtt 
thrtt  auccrttrt  of  1089.  Combat  pay  for  JiPVR  oombat  unit*  enlj/  heu  httn  euggttttd 
at  a rntM  for  rtdueing  inotntivtt  to  dtttrt,  Sueh  pay  ooutd  protx^ly  bt 
adninitttrtd  in  a fair  and  non-inflationary  locy,  2>ut  wt  hea>t  no  aovdtnot  at 
to  hc0  it  would  afftet  dtttvtion  rattt. 


Deaertioti  Patterns 


Based  on  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year,  net  monthly  BVMAF  desertion 
rates  for  I969  are  the  lowest  in  the  past  four  years.  Net  desertions  par 
thousand  troops  per  month  fell  from  12.7  In  1968  to  10.1  in  I969.  There  are, 
however,  vide  differences  among  these  rates  for  the  different  types  of  foroes. 

In  the  reasonably  typical  month  of  November  I969,  for  example,  these  differences 
were  as  follows: 


Regular  Forces 
ARVN  Coaibat  Units  1/ 
Other  ARVN  Units 
Regional  Foroes 
Popular  Forces 


11.1/1000  troops 
26.6/1000  troops 
2.2/1000  troops 
7.4/1000  troop* 
3.9/1000  troops 


Causes 


Certainly,  long  recognised  factors  such  as  poor  leadership,  assignment 
policy,  promotion  policy,  housing  and  care  of  dependents  have  an  inpaot  on 
desertion  rates.  A, thorough  study  of  the  problem  would  require  careful  exam’* 
inabion  of  the  effects  which  ioQ;>rovements  in  each  of  these  areas  should  be 
expected  to  have  on  desertion  rates.  Of  particular  present  concern,  howovor, 
are  the  factors  which  explain  the  vast  difference  between  the  desertion  rates 
for  the  Regional  Forces  and  for  the  ARVN  conibat  units. 

The  difference  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Regional 
, Forces  are  stationed  relatively  close  to  their  home  villages.  This  means 
tliat  not  only  are  they  perhaps  more  oonaclous  of  fighting  for  their  "homes 
and  families"  than  are  the  regulars,  but  also  they  do  not  have,  the  option 


ij  ARVN  Divisions , "separate  .Regiments,  aid  Rangers. 
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of  returning  to  their  home  village  and  enlisting  In  the  RF  or  PF  if  they 
desert.  There  is  good  reason  to  tell eve  that  the  latter  is  done  by  many 
ARVN  deserters. 


A far  more  important  explanatory  factor,  however,  seems  to  be  combat. 

The  ARVN  combat  units  are  exposed  to  core  combat  and  suffer  greater  casualties 
than  do  either  the  Regional  or  Popular  Forces  which  are  concerned  primarily 
with  local  secui'lty.  ARVN  combat  units  In  the  first  three  quarters  of  I969 
experienced  KIA  rates  per  thousand  troops  which  were  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  those  experienced  by  the  RF  or  KF. 


The  explan\tory  importance  of  coebat  is  further  supported  by  recent 
data  on  the  ARVN  divisions.  The  divisions  which  suffered  the  greatest 
casualties  par  thousand  In  cai'ly  19^9  also  had  the  highest  dsaertlon  rates 
over  roughly  the  same  period  (with  the  except Im  of  the  ARVN  iSth  division, 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  In  South  Vietnam,  which  had  a high  deser- 
tion rate  while  taking  only  moderate  casualties.)  Moreover,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  desertions  tend  to  go  up  in  any  particular  ARVN  unit  as  oonflaat 
intensifies.  The  ARVN  unit  defending  Ben  Het  last  summer  experienced  a doubling 
of  its  desertion  rates  at  that  time,  Since  ilnlts  suffering  higher  casualties 
require  replacement^! , part  of  this  Increase  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
most  oX'  the  replacements  are  new  troops,  who  are  more  prone  to  deuert. 

Combat  Pay 

Despite  the  fact  that  combat  forces  suffer  much  higher  casualty  rates 
and  have  much  higher  desertion  rates,  the  fact  remali\p  that  there  Is  finan- 
cial incentive  for  an  RVNA7  soldier  to  face  combat.  In  fact  there  mu^  well 
be  financial  incentives  for  him  to  avoid  It  since  non-combat  assignments  in 
cities  and  villages  offer  greater  opportunity  for  "moonlighting."  Qronted, 
this  is  only  one  of  many  problems  with  a cumbersome  pay  structure  which,  among 
other  things,  rewards  reproduction  much  more  than  promotion,  but  it  is  a 
problem  which  demands  attention  as  the  RVNAF  takes  responsibility  for  more 
of  the  fighting. 


The  data  available  on  the  effect  of  past  pay  Increases  on  desertions  do 
not,  however,  give  us  a solid  foundation  for  predicting  the  effect  of  combat 
pay  on  desertions.  There  have  been  three  major  military  pay  Increases  since 
1966.  The  first  occurred  on  January  1,  D.966,  but  the  data  available  on  deser- 
tions at  that  time  are  very  soft  and  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  allow  us 
to  see  how  this  pay  Increase  affected  desertion  rates  In  the  ARVN  combat 
units.  The  second  major  military  pay  Increase  occurred  on  January  1,  I968, 
but  the  desertion  data  again  are  Inaccurate  and  conclusions  about  the  effect 
of  this  Increase  are  lapossible  because  of  the  Tet  offensive.  The  most 
promising  observation  is  the  recent  pay  increase  of  1000  piasters  per  man 
per  month  announced  on  August  23,  19o9<  Desertion  rates  for  ARVN  combat  units 
for  July  through  November  1969  are  shown  on  the  following  page.  The  data  for 
RVNAF  KLA,  ARVN  battalion  size  operations  and  VC/nvA  attacks  are  shown  to 
indicate  that  these  months  comprise  a period  with  a reasonably  constant  level 
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Desertions 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

ARVW  Combat  Unit  Net 

Desetlons  (/lOOO/month) 

29.6 

26.3 

23.4 

25.6 

28.6 

Combat  Tempo 

RVNAF  m 

1299 

1425 

1319 

1274 

1356 

ARVN  Bn  Size  Operations 

1070 

1032 , 

1027 

987 

905 

VC/nVA  Attacks 

205 

245 

309 

192 

339 

Since  tha  announcement  of  the  pay  Increase  came  a week  before  the  end. 
of  August,  we  would  expect,  other  factors  remaining  unchanged,  that  the  effect  ' 
of  the  pay  Increase  should  show  itself  most  clearly  In  the  September  deesrtlon 
figures.  The  decline,  however,  is  only  2.9  per  thousand  per  month  (460  men 
total)  for  what  was  nearly  a 20^  pay  increase  for  an  ARVN  private  with  five 
dependents.  Kven  if  we  assume  optimistically  that  the  total  decline  between 
July  and  September  of  6.2  per  thousand  was  due  solely  to  the  pay  increase, 
this  appears  to  be  a fairly  expensive  means  of  reducing  desertions.  The 
'thousand  piasters  per  month  increase  for  each  of  tha  then  16^,000  members  of 
AKVn  combat  units  cost  about  2 billion  piasters  annually  or  about  2 million 
plasters  ($17|000)  per  man  who  was  assumed  to  be  deterred  from  desertion  by 
the  pay  increase. 

These  data,  however,  do  little  to  predict  the  effect  of  combat  pay  on 
desertions.  They  show  that  the  effect  of  an  across-the-board  increase  in 
military  pay  is  at  best  transitory;  by  Noveaiber  the  ARVN  combat  unit  desertion 
rata  was  once  again  close  to  its  July  level.  Tha  August  pay  inorase,  however, 
covered  all  forces,  and  the  possibility  of  enlisting  in  RF  or  PF  after  deser-  . 
tion  remained.  Thus,  the  August  pay  increase  generated  little  or  no  financial 
incentive  not  to  desert.  The  effect  of  combat  pay  should  not  be ' transitory 
and  should  be  expected  to  be  significantly  greater  than  the  August  pay  increase. 
In  the  short  run,  however,  it  would  problaby  still  be  somewhat  expensive  per 
man  deterred  from  desertion. 

Criticisms  of  Combat  Pay 

Two  criticisms  are  .made  of  a system  of  combat  pay  for  the  RVMF:  (l)  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  structure  criteria  for  gualifleatlon  for  combat 
pay  and  to  administer  such  a system,  and  (2)  such  a pay  increase  would  be 
inflationary.  Both  of  these  criticisms  are  relevant  but  can  be  overcome. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  criteria  for  qualification  must  be  care- 
fully constructed  so  as  not  to  generate  harmful  or  counter-productive  incentives, 
and  they  must  be  simple  to  administrate.  Moreover,  the  US  should  take  care  to 
insure  that,  If  such  a system  were  instituted,  those  who  qualified  for  combat 
pay  did  receive  It.  Yet  there  does  exist  at  least  one  simple  and  workable 
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criterion  for  qualification;  viz.,  assignaent  to  one  of  the  ARVN  combat 
units,  since  these  are  the  units  vdth  the  highest  desertion  rates. 

If  the  additional  cost'  of  the  combat  pay  were  financed  by  the  QVN  It 

would  certainly  be  Inflationary.  If  this  piaster  cost  (or  the  cost  of  any 
other  ARVN  improvement)  Were  financed  with  US  dollars,  however,  It  could  be 
handled  in  a manner  which  either  has  little  effect  on  Inflation  or  Is  defla- 
K tionary.  depending  on  the  exchange  rate  which  Is  used  to  calculate  the  dollar 

I equivalent  of  the  piaster  cost.  For  example,  If  the  dollar  equivalent  were 

I calculated  at  the  official  exchange  rate,  the  OVN  would  be  able  to  collect 

f'  more  import  revenues  than  the  cost  of  the  combat  pay.  The  net  effect  would 

' be  deflationary,  provided  there  was  no  buildup  of  foreign  exchange  held  by 
I the  GVN. 

I'  Thus  neither  of  the  oriticisms  commonly  made  of  combat  pay  is  necessarily 

valid.  At  present,  however,  it  Is  impossible  to  determine  how  combat  pay 
I would  affect  desertion  rates. 
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ARVN  ipEaElRTIOI'IS  AND  CCA'inAT  PAY;  A COMMENT 

We  have  received  the  following  personal  comments  from  an  officer  in  the 
Army  staff  on  our  ARVN  desertions  article  which  appeared  in  last  month's 
report  (January  1970  issue,  p.  10).  His  comments  follow: 

"The  following  comments  pertain  to  the  conoluslons  contained 
in  the  article  'ARVN  Desertions  and  Combat  Pay'',  pages  18-21, 
sub;)ect  report.  Although  the  intensity  of  combat  probably  in- 
. fluenoes  the  desertion  rate  In  RVN  Units,  as  it  does  in  any  army, 
the  primary  reason  for  the  higher  rate  in  regular  units  as  com- 
pared to  RF/PP  units,  is  socio-eoonomlo.  The  PF  desertion  rate 
is  the  lowost  because  the  soldier  stays  at  home.  The  RF  rate  is 
next  because  the  soldier  stays  near  home.  The  ARVN  rate  Is 
highest  because  the  soldier  is  often  sent  far  away  from  home. 

He  is  concerned  about  his  family's  safety  and  their  food  supply. 

For  these  reasons  his  desertion  rate  rises  when  increased  enemy 
activity  is  reported  in  the  area  of  his  village  and  when  it  ia 
time  to  BOW  and  reap.  Statistics  to  prove  theae  statements 
should  be  easily  obtainable. 

"Finally,  the  report  Indicates  that  Increased  pay  is  not . 
the  answer  because  the  reduction  in  desertion  rates  attributable 
to  the  last  pay  raise  was  small.  The  fact  is  that  the  current. 

ARVN  soldier's  pay  is  wholly  Inadequate  in  terms  of  his  family's 
cost  of  living.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Highlands  (for 
example  in  the  Plelku-Kontum  area)  and  accounts  In  my  opinion 

I more  than  any  other  single  factor,  for  the  high  desertion  rate. 

When  the  living  conditions  of  the  ARVN.  soldier's  family  are  Imw 
proved,  hlB  desertion  rate  will  decline  significantly." 

S^PRO  Comment.  The  analysis  of  ARVN  ground  oottbat  force  desertions 
appearing  elsewhere  In  this  issue  tends  to  support  the  foregoing  contention 
that  combat  is  net  the  primary  cause  of  desertions.  Unfortunately,  statistics 
on  the  socio-economic  aspects  of  ARVN  desertions  are  not  easily  obtainable  in 
Washington.  However,  we  are  undertaking  a study  of  the  limited  amount  of  such 
data  In  the  System  for  Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of  RVNAF  and  will  rsport 
any  worthwhile  results  in  a future  issue.  For  the  moment,  we  tend  to  agree 
that  improvement  in  the  living  conditions  of  the  ARVN  soldier's  family  may 
reduce  desertions  more  than  any  other  single  factor. 
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DESEFTIONS  PROM  AnVN/VmC  GROUND  COMBAT  FORCES 


Sumnan>  in  1969,  ths  dae«J*tion  T>at«a  for  ARVN/VNHC  aombat  fopaaa  dropped  "fi' 
about  28%  helou  1988  ratee.  Houever,  the  rateo  remained  fairly  level  throupH- 
out  1969,  rioing  at  the  end  of  the  yeat‘.  The  ARVN  divieiona  do  not  have  similar 
pattema  of  deaevtione  and  there  eeema  to  he..no  atatietiaal  relationahip .. 
bejaiieen  fluotuationa  in  ARVN/VNMC  ocmhat  de&tha  and  deaertion  rates,. , , Only 
the  JI5th  Division  has  ahoun  clear  and  definite  progreaa  in  rsduaing  dsaertiona 
over  the  poet  three  yeara, 

^ , i j deollned  from  an  avarag® 

The  deaertion  ratea  for  the  other  Vietnamese  regular  forces  have  remaintd 
fairly  constant  at  about  5 per  thousand  strength  per  month  for  the  past  tvo 
yeara,  or  at  one-sixth  the  rates  of  the  ground  combat  forcoBt 

reduced  their  deser- 

hnth  ]3ivlsion  had  the  largest  decline,  and  out 

both  its  i$6f  and  1968  rates  in  half.  It  vas  the  only  unit  to  out  dosertlona 
*’»tan.  Airborne  units  had  the  next  best  record,  cutting 
in  1969 J however,  the  1969  rate  was  only  8i  below  their 
I9G7  The  Marines,  Rangers,  and  the  let,  5th,  and  9th  Divlslona  cut  their 

the  5th  Division  and  Marines  out  their  rates  below  their  1967  averages.  ^ 

B1.4.  Increases  in  desertions  occurred  in  the  Armored  units,  the 

Division.  The  4g„d  Beparats  Regiment 

showed  the  most  spoctaoular  Inorease  over  the  past  two  years,  from  a monthly 
rate  of  4.4  per  thousand  in  I967  to  Ul.O  in  1969.  > *rom  a monuniy 
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In  the  past,  it  has  been  assuned  on  th'-  basis  of  anecdotal  evidence  that 
as  the  amount  of  combat  goes  up,  so  do  desertions,  (for  exaiaple,  the  large 
desertions  from  the  42nd  Regiment  after  ren  Het)*  Evidence  of  an  association 
between  combat  and  desertions  is  seen  In  the  difference  between  ground  combat 
desertion  rates  and  those  for  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  non-combatant  ARVN  units. 
As  already  noted,  ground  combat  desertion  rates  are  about  six  timos  higher' 
than  those  for  the  other  units  (see  Graph  l).  / 

However,  evidence  ga^^ered  from  a statlatical  correlation  analysis  of  / 
data  on  friendly  KIA  Indl  .ed  that  there  is  little  or  no.  statistical  rela-/ 
tionshlp  between  KIA  in  ARVN/vmO  units  and  desertions  from  those  units.  ' 
Since  KIA  apparently  Is  not  responsible  for  changes  in  the  number  of  desertions, 
studies  of  data  on  pay,  housing,  end  other  items  are  underway  to  discover  if 
other  oauaes  can  be  directly  Identified. 
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TABUi  .1 


DESERTION 

RATES  OP  RVWAP 

GROUND  COMBAT  I 

''ORGESS/ 

1967 

1966 

1969 

Change 

1968-1969 

Infantry  Divisions 

Regiment's 

1st  Dlv 

12.5 

27.9 

20.1 

- 7.8 

2nd  Dlv 

10.8 

28.6 

33.3 

4.7 

51st  Regt 

16.9 

34.1 

43.7 

9.6 

22nd  Dlv 

12  ;2 

17.6 

15. 7 

- 1.9 

23rd  Dlv 

11.7 

25.7 

25..  2 

- .5 

49 nd  Regt 

4.4 

31.5 

41.0 

9.5 

5th  Dlv 

24.8 

30.6 

21.5 

- 9.7 

18th  Dlv 

31.2 

38.6 

45.4 

6.8 

25th  Dlv 

41.6 

45.5 

19.7 

-25.8 

7th  Dlv 

20.0 

28.5 

29.1 

.6 

9th  Dlv 

26.7 

50.1 

41.8 

“•  8, 3 

21st  Dlv 

27'.  5 

48.4 

46.8 

- 1.6 

Other  Units 

Raiigers 

HA 

43.5 

38.0 

- 7.5 

Airborne 

19.4 

4o.2 

17.9 

-22.. 3 

Armor 

HA 

8.2 

,22.4 

14.2 

Special  Forces 

HA  . 

8.1 

5.6 

- 

Marines 

25.5 

38.9 

24.5 

»l4.4 

'£/  SourcoT'  HVN!aI'  Seleioted  Peraonnel  Data. 


An  examination  of  Qraphi  2 through  5 reveals  no  patterns  or  trends  common 
to  the  quarterly  desertion  rates  for  all  ABVN  divisions.  Some  units  have  had 
fairly  large,  but  sporadlo  Increases,  e.g.,  the  42nd  Regiment  (from  2.2  in  2nd 
Quarter  196?  to  62,9  in  4th  Quarter  1969)»  2nd  Division  (5.4  in  2nd  Quarter 
19^7  to  39.1  in  4th  quarter  I969),  and  the  5l8t  Regiment.  Other  divisions 
have  had  smaller  increases  but  their  rates  still  fluctuated  widely  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  e.g.,  bhe  22nd  Division, which  went  from  10. 7 in  lot  Quarter  I967 
to  19.8  In  4th  Quarter  I969,  and  the  9th  and  21st  Dlvlsloiis.  Other  units  have 
experienced  changes  but  there  were  .no  wide  quarterly  fluctuations,  e.g.,  the 
22nd  and  7th  Division,  Still  other  units  have  shown  deoreasos  over  the  three 
years,  ouch  us  the  Sth  and  25th  Divisions. 

Hot  only  were  there  no  common  patterns  over  the  three  yefirs  among  the 
divisions,  but  there  were  also  no  similarities  at  key  points  in  time.  For 
example,  during  Tet  I968  (let  Quarter  I968)  only  seven  of  the  tvrelve  units 
showed  a peak  In  theii’  rates.  1ft  the  second  quarter  1968  the  rates  for  three 
units  peaked,  but  bhoae  for  four  more  hit  a low  point.  The  period  in  which 
there  Is  the  greatest  similarity  among  the  divisions  is  the  4th  Quarter  I969 
in  which  the  rates  for  all  but  unite  (lot  and  25th  Dlvlolont)  increased. 
(Table  2.  following  the  graphs,  presents  the  quarterly  figures  for  each  type 
of  unit, ) 
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COMBAT  FOnCE  DESERTION  RAIEIS 


lp67 

1968 

1969 

M'JL. 

3Q,tr 

4Qtr 

1^7 
10, tr 

gptr 

3qtr 

4qtr 

DESERT1C:^  RATES 

■ (Per  TOOO) 

Non-Oombat 

4.2 

4.7 

4.4 

3.6 

4.2 

4.6 

4.7 

5.1 

4.2 

4.6 

Combat 

34.0 

27.9 

31.1 

31.4 

36.3 

37.0 

26.4 

27.1 

27.5 

30.7 

Combat  by  Unit: 

1st  inf  Dlv 

12.5 

27.9 

20.1 

NA 

21.4 

31.1 

31.2 

16.9 

23.0 

22.5 

17.8 

2nd  Inf  Dlv 

10.  Q' 

28.6 

33.3 

30.3 

19.6 

32.4 

32.0 

27.4 

31.8 

34.9 

39.1 

5th  Inf  Dlv 

24.8 

30.6 

21.5 

35.0 

29.0 

28,4 

29.8 

20.3 

21.5 

19.7 

24.5 

7th  Inf  Dlv 

20.0 

28.5 

29.1 

29.1 

28.1 

27.6 

29.0 

18.1 

27.3 

34.6 

36.3 

9th  Inf  Dlv 

26.7 

50.1 

41.8 

47-9 

43.2 

54.2 

55.0 

39.5 

38.5 

4o.2 

49.1 

l8th  Inf  Dlv 

31.2 

38.6 

45.4 

47.6 

30.9 

34.4 

41.3 

43.7 

48.5 

42.9 

46.6 

21st  Inf  Dlv 

27.5 

48.4 

46.8 

37.7 

56.2 

41.3 

58.3 

56.4 

42.4 

‘il.? 

46.5 

22nd  Inf  Dlv 

12.2 

17.6 

15.7 

17.0 

15.0 

12.7 

25.7 

20.4 

9.0 

12.9 

19.8 

23rd  Inf  Dlv 

11.7 

25.7 

25.2 

i4.9 

30.1 

29.0 

28.8 

25.4 

26,0 

23.2 

26.2 

25th  Inf  Dlv 

41.6 

45.5 

19.7 

45.1 

26.5 

49.^ 

50.8 

16.0 

17.0 

23.0 

22.7 

42nd  Sep  Regt 

4.4 

31.5 

4l.O 

12.4 

42.5 

30.5 

40.5 

g4.6 

36.2 

4o.2 

62.9 

51st  Sep  Regt 

18.9 

34.1 

43.7 

17.3 

26.3 

54.0 

38.8 

57.1 

35.3 

33.8 

47.7 

Rangers 

NA 

43.5 

36.0 

31.2 

43.3 

54.7 

44.7 

37.1 

35.6 

36.9 

34,4 

Airborne 

19.4 

40.2 

17.9 

40.0 

46.0 

42.2 

32.4 

10.4 

22.6 

18,9 

19.7 

Marine 

25.5 

38.9 

24.5 

33.5 

28.7 

40.8 

52.4 

27.8 

19.8 

26,0 

24.4 

Armor 

NA 

8.2 

22.4 

10.9 

8.6 

7.9 

5.4 

9.2 

18.3 

11.8 

Special  Forces 

NA 

8.1 

5.6 

5.9 

5.5 

13.7 

7.2 

5.4 

6.7 

3.6 

6.6 

a/  Soui'oet USMACV  Selected  RVNAF  Personnel  Data# 
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CAUSES  OF  RVNAF  DESEFTTONS 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Svmary,  Analyaie  of  fieveval  soriroag  of  data  on  ihu  aauaes  of  desartion 
fiwm  FVNAF  reveals  that  suah  aauaes  are  much  more  likely  to  be  soaio- 
eaonomio  than  military.  In  Vietnamese  interviews  with  deserters  who  are 
now  prisoners,  nearly  70%  said  that  they  deserted  because  of  oonoom  for 
their  families  and  homesiakness ; only  15%  said  fear  of  danger  and  death  was 
a cause.  This  supports  on  earlier  study  which  showed  no  correlation 
between  aRVN  combat  deaths  and  deaertione.  In  the  SEEP.y  Quarterly  Report, 

US  advisors  to  Vietnmeea  units  indicated  they  felt  family-related  aaueea 
to  be  the  majior  reckon  for  RVRAF  deaertione.  Extensive  correlational 
analysis  of  data  from  SEER  revealed  only  ttio  statistioally  significant 
relationships  between  ileaertion  rates  attd  various  poaaibta  ooxtses  of 
dessrtionsi  quality  and  quantity  of  dependent ^hoiiaiaq . and  pay. .and 
mtior^delcq^-boi^  aooio-aoonomia—-wiire  found  to  bs  slightly  oorrstatsd 
'wi^'deaertiona.  Since  desertions  appear  to  be  related  to  sodo-soonmio 
\rroblems  arising  from  combat  rather  than  to  fear  of  combat  itself,  imedicte 
[imprevment  can  be  expeotsd  in  the  dassrtione  situation  once  the  aooio- 
[eoonemie  problems  are  remedied. 

Causes  of  HVNAP  Desertian.  In  the  February  19^9  issue  of  the  Analysis 
Report,  the  desertion” rates  for  the  various  RVNAF  regular  foroos  wore  dos- 
orlbed  and  preliminary  analysis  of  one  possible  cause  of  desertions,  friendly 
combat  deaths,  chewed  it  to  have  no  association  with  desertions,.  There  are 
four  sources  of  data  on  causes  of  de8ertions--a  list  of  causes  developed 
from  studies  by  the  Vietnamese  Joint  General  Staff  (JOS)  Intorvlews  with 
deserters  themselves,  US  advisor  estimates  of  causes,  and  correlational 
analysis  of  SEER  ratings.  Analysis  of  these  four  soarces  reveals  that  the 
causes  of  desertions  are  more' likely  to  be  aoolo-eoonomio  (e.g,  lack  of 
dependent  housing,  homesickness)  than  military.  It  is  becoming  clear  that 
cowardice  is  not  a prime  factor  in  most  desertions.  The  single  most  pro- 
dominent  cause  of  desertions  appears  to  be  concern  for  one's  family}  most 
other  causes  can  be  related  to  it  directly  or  indirectly.  Poor  leadership 
appears  to  be  the  main,  purely  military  cause  of  desertions,  but  neverthe- 
less is  not  as  iBiportant  gs  the  socio-economio  causes. 


The  JOS,  as  the  result  of  various  studies,  hea  presented  an  extended 
list  of  desertion  causes.  Those  fall  into  six  groups: 

1.  Di'ficlencles  in  leadership  at  the  small  unit  level. 

2.  Homesicknesn. 

3.  Concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldier’s  family. 

4.  Poor  quality  of  military  l^fe  (poor  troop  mess  and  housing  facili- 
ties, too  little  leave,  lack  of  tronsportatlon,  failure  to  receive  entitle- 
ments, etc.). 

5.  Fear  of  hardship  and  danger. 

6.  Inability  to  enforce  laws  against  desertion  and  lenient  treatement 
of  deserters. 

17  System  for  Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of  KVNAF  (SEER). 
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IIomealcknnBB  and  family  hardship  appear  to  he  the  major  causes  of 
desertions,  according  to  interview  data  gathered  by  the  Vietnamese  from 
deserters  who  are  now  prisoners.  Table  1 reveals  that  nearly  of  the 
deserters  left  their  units  because  of  homesickness  or  the  financial  hard- 
ship of  their  family;  only  1%  felt  fear  of  death  was  a reason  for  deser- 
tion. Another  desertion  cause  listed  in  the  JOS  study  (but  not  in  the  tab]«) 
was  lack  of  leadership  from  officers}  this  was  exemplified  by  the  severe 
treatment  of  subordinates  and  little  association  between  the  oonmanders  and 
their  soldiers. 


TABIiE  1 

REASONS  FOR  D3SBRTI0N 


Too  Many  Operations 
Pear  of  Danger  or  Death 
Inadequate  Living  Conditions 
Family  Hardships  St  Homesickness 
Low. Pay 


Number  a/  j,  Replying  Yes  ^ 


181 

35 

78 

15 

237 

■ 46 

355 

68 

214 

4i 

Source j Minutes  of  the  May  Ih,  1969  -leeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Antl^ 
Desertion. 

a/  Multiple  answers  from  530  respondtmts. 


In  addition  to  specifying  causes  of  desertions,  these  interviews  also 
show  that  the  soldier  is  more  likely  to  desert  while  in  camp  than  on  leave; 

5&)i  of  the  prisoners  deserted  while  in  caarp,  ^ while  on  operations,  and 
38^  while  on  IDY  or  leave. 

Table  2 shows  that  the  deserter  is  usually  caught  or  reported  in  bis 
homo  corps.  For  example,  77^6  of  the  deserters  native  to  1 Corps  were  ciuight 
or  reported  in  I Corps.  The  table  also  shows  that  €l^  of  the  deserters  were 
caught  or  reported  in  III  CTZ  while  only  42$  were  native  to  that  corps  ax'ea; 
95$  of  the  deserters  were  caught  In  either  their  home  CTT,  or  III  Corps.  Three 
fourths  (74$)  of  the  deserters  had  more  than  six  months  of  service  while  only 
a fourth  had  served  less  than  six  months.  These  findings  tend  to  support 
homesickness  and  concern  for  family  as  the  major  desertion  causes. 
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TABLE  2 


DESERTJilRS 

By  HOME 

CT?. 

AND  CTZ 

WHERE 

CAUGHT 

Deserter 
Cnui,:ht  Or 
Reported 

Deserter 
Native  to: 
I CTZ 

11 

CTZ 

Ill 

CTZ 

XV  CTZ 

Various 

Total 

In 

No. 

No. 

"t: 

No. 

“X 

No. 

Areas 

No. 

JL 

I CTZ 

243 

77 

4 

2 

18 

2 

7 

1 

16 

288 

12’ 

II  CTL 

8 

2 

171 

75 

9 

1 

10 

2 

? 

207 

9 

III  CTS 

63 

20 

49 

21 

932 

95 

208 

35 

174 

1426 

61 

IV  CTZ 

1 

4 

2 

18 

2 

370 

62 

4 

399 

17 

Total 

317 

100 

■22B" 

100 

977 

■~i5o 

595 

100 

203 

2320 

99 

Source!  Minutes  of  the  May  l4,  1S^69  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Anti- 
Desertion. 


Tattle  3 shows  data  gathered  from  one  question  in  BEER  which  asks  the  US 
advisor  (and  his  superior)  to  mark  all  the  personal  factors  leading  to  deser- 
tions in  his  unit.  Family  matters  accounted  for  25^5  of  the  responses  in  4th 
quarter  of  1969>  Proximity  of  home,  lack  of  dependent  housing,  inadequate  pay 
and  too  little  leave,  each  account  for  15-17^. 

TABTjE  3 

PERSONAL  FACTORS  CAUSING  DESERTIONS 


(4ih  fttr  1969; 

Cause  Number  of  Responses 

Percentage  of  Total 

Family  Matters 

116 

25 

Inadequate  Pay 

84 

18 

Proximity  of  Home 

77 

17 

Too  Little  Leave 

80 

17 

Lack  of  Dependent  Housing 

70 

15 

Holidays 

33 

7 

Subversive  Agents'  Influence 

2 

1 

Subtotal 

452 

I60 

Cannot  Judge 

4o 

Source:  SIeRj  ^’IPEA  Question  76. 

Table  4 shows  that  the  major  military  causes  of  desertions,  according  to 
US  advisors,  are  protracted  operations  (35^),  isolated  location  (26^),  and 
poor  leadership  (16^).  However,  only  one  of  these,  poor  leadership,  is  purely 
military.  Protracted  operations  (since  they  reduce  the  amount  of  time  a 
soldier  can  spend  with  his  family;  and  Isolated  location  (since  the  coat  of 
living  is  higher  in  remote  areas  and  the  serviceman  often  must  leave  his 
family  behind)  can  both  be  considered  as  more  socio-economic  in  nature  than 
military. 
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TABLE  ; 

MILITARY  FACTORS  CAUSL.',.  ;j£PaRTIONS 
(4th  Qtr  196?) 

Cause  Number  of  Res:?ORt,'»B  Percentage  of  Total 


protracted  Operations 

87 

35 

Isolated  Location 

65 

26 

Poor  Leadership 

39 

16 

Excessive  Patrols  w/o  Contact 

19 

8 

Low  Unit  Morale 

ao 

8 

Intense  Combat 

9 

Inactivity 

5 

2 

Excessive  Punishment 

5 

2 

Total 

TOT  a/ 

a/ Total  due  to  rounding . 

Source;  SSER,  AMFEA  QueBtlon  77*  ' 

A fourth  source  of  statistical  data  (also  from  SEER)  tends  to  support  the 
groat  importance  of  socio-economic  factors  as  causes  of  desertions.  Extensive 
statistical  analysis  indicates  no  relationship  between  AEVN  KIA  and  ARVN  deser- 
tions] further  analysis  shows  hostility  of  the  populace,  leadership,  aggres- 
siveness, and  training  are  also  not  statistically  related  to  desertions. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  possible  desertion  causes  studied  through  correlational 
analysis,  only  two  were  found  to  be  even  weakly  correlated  to  desertion  rates— 
q,uallty  and  quantity  of  dependent  housing,  and  pay  and  rations  delays.  With 
better  data,  larger  correlations  might  be  found  between  desertions  and  all  the 
potential  causes  studied,  but  the  fact  remains  that  housing  and  delay  of 
entitlements  were  the  only  variables  found  to  be  statistically  correlated  with 
desertions  in  ARVN  units. 
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RVNAF  DESERTIONS 

gytn<ia*v»  Tht  total  J?V/lfAF  doaortion  rata  pav  thouaand  atvangth  waa  dom 
alightiy  in  tha  lat  half  of  ,19^0  (pompecrad  to  lai  half  1969),  HoDavart  '^ha 
daaaption  ratae  in  oombat  unite  inoraaead  (by  23%)^  partioulco*ly  in  May  and 
Juna  and  tha  month  to  month  trend  for  KVVAF  aa  a whola  ie  olaarly  upM^. 

RVNAF  A3  A Whole 

Table  1 ehovs  that  an  average  of  about  9(^7  net'  deserted  BVNAF  each  month 
during  the  last  half  of  1969.  This  rose  to  10,277  per  month  in  tha  1st  half  of 
1970. 


The  desertion  rate  per  1000  troops  decreased  slightly,  from  10.6  to  10.2, 
due  to  the  grouth  of  RVNAP.  However,  the  rate  steadily  Increases  in  every  month 
of  1970  except  February,  rising  from  9.2  per  1,000  In  January  to  12.1  per  1,000 
In  JUne.  The  trend  is  clearly  upward. 


TABXS  1 

RVHAF  DESERTIONS  ^ 

Net  Desertions/io(!)6  strength  ,■ 


ret 

Rate 

Strength 

Per/1000 

Ret 

Rate 

f w 

strength 

Fer/lOOO 

mammak  t,maaaaaai 

Jan. 

9433 

623.2 

11.5 

9487 

979.6 

Feb. 

6974 

834.5 

8.4 

8484 

988.4 

8.6 

Mar. 

9227 

644.6 

10.9 

9830 

1008.6 

9.8 

Apr. 

9672 

856.7 

11.3 

10329 

1016.1 

10.2 

^!ay 

9296 

669.6 

10.7 

ni77 

1018.9 

11.0 

June 

9563 

875.8 

10.9 

12310 

1016.4 

12.1 

Total 

54165 

wee* 

63.7 

61667 

eeae 

61.4 

Mo.  Avg. 

9027 

850.7 

10.6 

10277 

1005.0 

10.2 

^ OASD^C)  HUtlstloal 

Summary. 
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Combat  Units 

The  moat  severe  problem  is  in  the  combat  units  who/e  desertion  rates  are 
triple  the  total  RVNAF  rates.  Table  2 indicates  that' the  average  desertion  rate 
for  the  ARVN  Diyiaiona  and  the  Marines  was  3^*6  in  the  first'half  of  1970;  up  fvom 
28.1  in  1969t  In  May  and  Juno  the  rates  rose  sharply;  the  June  average  was  40.7. 

The  Ist  ARVH  division  has  the  lowest  rates  In  1970.  It  also  has  the  finest 
combat  record.  The  ^th  Division  has  the  next  lowest  desertion  rate. 

The  divisions  with  the  worst  rates  are  the  9th  and  21st  ('$4.0  and  49.6  per 
thousand).  The  l8th  AHVM  Division  is  the  ouly  one  which  had  a lower  desertion* 
rate  In  1970  than  in  1969. 


Gross 


TABLE  2 

HEQULAR  FORCE  DSS 
Monthly  lR'ate/1000 


SRTIOM  a/ 
troop strength 


Operated  In  Cambodia. 
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■J 

1} 

M 

1969 

i!ran-Jun 

.1970 

Jan-Jun 

1970 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

1 

Jhn 

ii 

1st  Biv 

20.1 

19t9' 

20.3 

20.2 

11.2 

14.6 

22.3 

26.1 

21*3  i 

2ad.  Blv 

33'.  3 

29.8 

40.3 

39.5 

38.1 

56.4 

36.7 

32.2 

38.9 

7th  Div 

29.1 

22. '9 

35.i 

31.9 

30.0 

47.5 

35.3 

33.3 

32.6  1 

2aBd  Di“v+F 

15.7 

15^1 

27.6 

22.3 

16.3 

19.1 

20.2 

43.5 

39.2 

1,^ 
• ;j 

.23rd  Div» 

25.2 

25.7 

29.5 

23.9 

24,7 

£8.8 

31.5 

, 33.6 

34.2 

■ 

5th  Dlv<^ 

21.5 

20.9 

23.3 

15.8 

28.2 

19.0 

22.6 

25.2 

29.0 

V ] 

18th  Div# 

45.4 

46.1 

35.1 

37.4 

30.9 

26.3 

34.4 

34.2 

47.5  '! 

i a5th  Div^ 

19.7 

16.5 

29.0 

19.9 

23.3 

32.9 

27.2 

32.1 

38.7 , 1 

1 

9th  Div^ 

41.6 

39.0 

w.o 

53.9 

50.4 

47.5 

58.6 

60.2  ii 

aist  Div<* 

46.8 

49.4 

49.6 

60.4 

50.6 

37.0 

U.6 

48.3 

56.7  1 

(1 

Maxines^ 

24.5 

23.8 

37.2 

48.5 

24.5 

35.4 

31.7 

39.2 

43.9 

fi 

•V 

■ii 

Marine  & ARVN 

1 

1 ^ 
■if. 

Division  Avg 

29.4 

26.1 

34.6 

33.9 

29.8 

33.1 

32.8 

37.4 

4o.7  1 

^ mACV  RVll 

AF  (Personnel  Data. 
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Sumarn 

Analysis  of  BWAF  desertion  rates  from  196B  to  present  shows  that: 

- There,  was  no  inareaee  in  desertions  during  the  196?  presidential 
eleotion  period, 

- Current  desertion  rates  are  approaching  the  high  levels  of  1966 
and  1868  (16  - 10  per  thousand  per  month). 

- The  overall  R^^IAF  desertion  rate  is  about  80^40%  above  what  we 
estimate  US  desertions  would  be  undar  Vietnamese  rules, 

- RVtfAF  desertions  tend  to  be  permanent;  only  14%  of  all  deserters 
are  reported  as  returned  to  military^  control, 

- The  desertion  problem  in  OVN  foroea  is  oonoentrated  in  the  ground 
aombat  mitst  implying  yet  another  limitation  on  their  abiUty  for  sustained 
operations, 

I-  The  three  wortt  ARW)  units  (those  with  ohronia  desertion  problems) 

are; 


— The  61st  Infantry  Regiment  «iuang  Ran), 

— The  9th  Division  (MR  4). 

— The  21st  Division  (MR  4), 
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Overview  and  Perspective 


The  approach  of  the  OVN  presidential  elections  in  ear^  October  has 
led  to  concern  that  rtVNAF  desertion  rates  may  rise  even  more  shstfply  than 
they  have  alreadyi  T»/o  possible  factors  for  such  an  increase  are  cited; 

- The  inevitable  conflicts  which  'rfill  build  within  RVWAF  as  their 
leaders  lend  individual  support  to  various  candidates  (all  of  whom  are  mill-  . 
tary  men) . 

- The  natural  reluctance  of  leaders  to  exert  prescure  to  stem  the  flow 
of  desertions  during  the  elections  period  for  fear  of  alienating  military 
supporters  (who  are  also  voters). 

The  hlstorioal  desertion  data  do  not  support  this  thesis.  In  1967 i the 
year  of  the  last  presidential  election  Con  Sep  3)  RVN^  desertion  rates  were' 
remarkably  stable  for  the  entire  year.  They  averagea  11.1  men  per  thousand  . 
troops  per  month,  lower  than  the  previous  year  (l6.3  P*r  thousand  per  month) 
and  the  following  year  (15,0  per  thousand  per  month).  During  the  four  month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  election,  desertions  ranged  from  10,4-11.5 
per  thousand  each  month.  They  held  constant  at  about  11  per  thousand  for  each 
of  the  four  months  following  the  election. 

However,  desertions  still  pose  one  of  the  most  worrisome  drains  on  trained 
manpower  from  RVNAP.  Gross  desertions, per  1000  troops  are  reaching  record  h^ghs 
this  year,  continuing  a generall,y  upward  trend  over  the  last  2a  years.  In 
April  the  gross  rate  rose  to  l4,l  per  thousand,  nearly  10/,  above  the  average 
rate  earlier  this  year  and  approaching  the  average  rates  of  1966  and  1966  (l5- 
16  per  thousand  per  month). 

RVNAF  combat  units  represent  less  than  20^  of  the  force  but  had  50^t  of 
the  desertions  in  April.  We  therefore  Teel  that  the  current  rates  reflect 
the  burden  of  OVN  military  initiatives  in  Laos,  the  U Mlnh  Forest,  Seven 
Mountains  and  other  VC  base/areas,  together  with  the  increased  level  of  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Cambodia,  the  western  highla^ids  and  below  the  DMZ. 
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TABLE  1 


) 

1 


if 

i: 


I. 


!■ 
i 

f 

I 

' V 

i. 

i' 

/ (■ 


( 


RVHAP  BESERTIOUS 


Nufliber  of  Desertions  (gross) 
Average  Strength  (OOO) 
Oross/lOOObroops/iftonth 


].st  Qtr  1969  1st  fttr  1970 

28,382  32,378 

834.1  992,2 

11.3  10.9 


Ist  Qtr  1971 

40,743 

1,053.7 


April  1971 

14,900 

1,058.2 


12.9 


l4.1 


Putting  the  Data  into  Perspeotlve 


Most  analyses  concerned  with  RVNAI'  desertion  rates  give  the  reader  little 
basis  from  which  to  kludge  whether  the  numbers  are  ree.sonable  or  Btartling. 

We  feel  there  are  two  valid  ways  of  viewing  the  data: 


- In  relation  to  US  rates 


- by  component  within  RVKAP 
Comparing  the  Data  with  US  Rates 

RVKAF  desertion  criteria  differ  from  the  two  types  of  unauthorised  absences 
defined  for  US  forces  (AWOL  and  desertion).  A US  soldier  is  carried  as  AWOL 
for  thirty  dsy*  then  administratively  designated  a deserter.  A Vietnsaese 
eoldier  is  considered  a deserter  if  he  is  absent 'without  leave  for  more  than 
fifteen  days.  We  therefore  speculated  that  if  RVHAF  desertion  rates  were  not 
out  of  line  with  US  unauthorized  abscnoes,  they  ouc(ht  to  be; 

- higher  than  US  desertion  rates 

- below  US  AWOL  rates 


This  has  been  precisely  the  case  for  the  past  21  months.  Table  2 shi  ws 
that  the  gross  desertion  rate  tor  tlVNAP  has  ranged  from  i6.'9-13.4  per  thousand 
per  month  for  the  last  two  years,  U3  Army  desertions  (world-wide)  in  the  same 
period  ranged  from  3. 3-8.4  per  thousand' pei" month  - about  3C^  to  50^  of  the 
RVNAF  gross  rate.  However,  the  US  AWOL-rate  has  been  olimbinB  steadily  and, 
for  the  last  year,  has  surpaBsed  the  Vietnamese  aroBB'~deBertiDn  rate.  Addl- 
tlonally,  the  US  ^my  AWOL  rate  has  been  at  or  above  the  RVNAF . net  desertion 
rate  ,for  the  past  21  months. 


I 
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TABLE  S 

U3  AND  RVNAF  DESERTIC:?  RATES 
(Rates  per  1000  trcops  per  rr.onth) 


RWAF 

Oross  Desertions 
Net  Desertions  £/ 

ua  ARMY  (vrerld-vlde^ 

Desertions 

AWOL 


1st  Q 2d  g 

11.3 

12.5 

11.4 

10.9 

10.2 

11.0 

10.1 

9.1 

4.2 

3.3 

3.6 

3.6 

10.7 

9.0 

10.1 

9.1 

10,9  18*9  13.H  11.9 
9.4  11.0  11.6  9.3 


4.5  5.1  6.4  6.4 

12.1  12.8  14.7  14.7 


«/  Adjusted  for  returns  to  ollitary  control 

Source:  RVNAF  data  - OSD  GooptroUer 
U.S,  Army  data  - DCSEER,  HiJ  DA 


US  Army  data  shows  that  the  average  AWOL  Is  absent  about  eleven  days.  Xf 
we  assuiTie  a reasonable  distribution  above  and  below  that  average  value » then 
a significant  number  of  US  Army  AWOL's  would  classify  as  deserters  under  the 
OVN  criteria.  We  estimated  that,  if  the  US  Army  used  a 15  day  criteria, 
Vietnamese  desertions  would  only  run  about  30-4o;i  higher  than  US  desertions. 
However,  the  crux  of  the  Vietnamese  problem  lies  In  the  permanence  of  desertions. 


wo  years  only  about  14%  of  their  deserters  have  been  repor 


as  returnea  to  military  control.  In  contrast  about  60%  of  US  Army  AWOLs  return 


ry  con 


Comparing  the  Components  within  RVNAF 


ARVN  combat  units  have  the  real  desertion  problem  within  RVNAF.  Taken  as 
a group,  these  units  experience  desei'tioss  at  about  4-^"  times  the"^  rate  of  the 
non^oombat  ARVN  units  and  the  FP,  and  at  about  3 times  the  rate  for  R5'  units. 

They  are  usually  about  2.5  times  as  high  as  the  RVNAF-wlde  desertion  rate 
(Table  3). 

Some  observers  feel  that  many  of  the  regulars  who  desert  do  so  to  return 
home,  Joining  the  territorial  forces  upon  arrival.  Obviously,  these  men  would 
not  be  a true  loss  to  the  system  as  a whole,  but  they  remain  a source  of  dls~ 
ruptlon  respresentlng  a manpower  drain  on  regular  units.  Data  are  not  available 
to  Judge  the  extent  of  this  type  of  "desertion." 

y Data  on  deserters  returned  to  military  control  are  not  Immediately  available. 

mOENTIAL 


iz 


Table 


Gross  Desartlotis  Iti  GVN  Forces 
(Number  per  thousand  per  month) 


a/  Thru  April 
5/  preliminary 


A Closer  Luok  at  the  Oombat  Unita 


Three  ARVN  units  have  had  ehronio’"'  desertion  problems j * 

- the  51st  Infantry  Regiment  (ot>eratlng  in  Quang  Nam  province);  Recent 
rates  sre  1*1,2  per  I060  In  Peti^aiT}  ‘•■2.2  in  March;  but  an  enoovuraging  drop  to 
22.5  in  April. 

X.  " .lllg,  ,?th  Division  (operating  in  and  around  the  Seven  Mountains  area 
SVln  ApS  ^ February;  80.3  In  March; 


ftc  ft  Vs  (operating  in  the  U Mlnh  forest  campaign  in  MR  IV)  i 

83.0  ter  I006  in  February;  48.3  in  March;  43.7  in  April.  ' 

CT y"**  Involved  in  ma.1or  oneratlone  have 
Ma-IWBtantiai  inoreasealn  desertions  in  receni  months  fj^-'-Aprii  ig'ti);  ~ 

- Units  in  Laos: 

— 1st  Division:  38  per  1000  in  April  the  highest  rate  In  2^  years. 


i7  ArtritM'ily  Aefined  as  unit  rates  above  the  gross  ARVN  combat  wit  desertion 
rate  for  the  last  2^  years  (without  exception) . 

nmm 

13. 


1969 

1970 

1973V 

ARVN  ; 

Combat  Units 

28.2 

32.2 

35.6  ; 

Non-combat  units 

5.4 

5.9 

7,0  i 

TERRITORIAL  FORCES 

Regional  (RF) 

11.9 

10.9 

10.  T 

Popular  (ef) 

6.1 

7.4 

7.9 

RVNAT 

11.5 

12.3 

13'.  2 

Ik 


--  Hangar  Command;  35*^  pfr  1''.00  in  Kerch,  up  from  16.5  per  1000  in 
January  (although  not  as  high  as  the  prevailing  rates  hefore 
September  1970),  dov.Ti  slightly  to  32.8  in  April. 

--  Airborne  Division;  4o.fc  per  1000  in  February,  down  to  the  normal 
level  for  the  unit  in  F'arch  (17.8/1000),  but  up  sharply  to  45.2 
in  April. 

- Units  In  Cambodia 

--  5th  Division;  46.8  per  ICOO  per  month  in  March,  the  highest  rate 
in  over  two "years;  remainirg  high  at  43.1  in  April. 

— 25th  Division;  A steadily  rising  rate  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  from  22.6  in  4th  quarter  1^9  to  59*1  in  March  1971,  down 
slightly  to  43.6  in  April. 

— 16th  Division;  An  exception.  Below  its  ovm  rate  for  the  last  two 
years  in  the  1st  quarter  1971  and  also  below  the  combat  unit  average, 
hut  a sharp  jump  to  47.3  in  .^pril. 


It  appears  obvious  that  the  desertions  regularly  experienced  in  ABVM's 
combat  <inlts  cast  further  doubt  on  the  BVIIAF’s  ability  to  sustain  operations 
either  out-of-country  or  within  the  remote  areas  of  RVW  for  long  perious  of 
time.  (The  problem  Is  further  compounded  by  many  combat  units  being  persistently 
below  authorized  strength  by  as  much  as  2C(S. ) It  seems  equally  obvious  that, 
despite  the  failure  of  previous  studies  to  show  & statistically  valid  correla- 
tion between  combat  activity  and  desertions,  that  this  is  the  most  important 
one  which  exists.  Given  these  problems,  an  increased  strength  |i.uthorlzatlon 
resulting  In  mere  units  would  not  do  RVirAF  nearly  as  much  good  as  bringing  their 
existing  combat  units  to  full  strength  end  keeping  them  there  by  a concerted 
attack  on  the  desertion  problem, 

Po 3 a Ible  Solutions 


A longer  term  method  of  reducing  RVTIA?  desertion  rates  has  been  suggested 
by  members  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff.  They  note  that  250-350,000 
men  become  eligible  for  the  draft  in  Vietnam  each  year.  Of  those,  45-6'^ 
enter  military  training  centere  (l60,000  men  each  year  in  I969  and  1970). 

Given  these  data,  they  feel  two  things  could  be  done; 

- limit  the  term  of  service  of  men  now  in  uniform  (removing  the  "in  for 
the  d'uration"  syiidrcme  which  now  exists  in  RVWAF) 

- take  up  the  slack  ty  increasing  the  number  of  draft  e21glbles  now 
Inducted. 


CD’iaSEMTE 

These  tvo  steps,  if  taken  togethez-,  in  addition  to  reducing  denertionSi pro- 
vide the  henefit  of  returning  mature,  militarily  proficient  men  to  civilian 
life  as  motivated,  productive  memhers  of  society  (and  a core  around  which 
effective  hamlet  and  village  defenses  could  "bo  built) . It  could  also  permit 
a more  equitable  distribution  of  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

An  experienced  observer  of  Vietnam  with  a long  involvement  with  US  efforts 
there  has  suggested  a variation  on  the  theme  described  above.  He  feels  that 
a Vietnamese  you-^h  should  be  obligated  for  a twelve  year  term  of  service 
which  is  served  in  three  equal  increments: 

- in  ARVN  for  the  first  U years 

- with  the  Regional  Forces  (rf)  for  the  middle  4 years 

- with  the  Popular  Forces  (PP)  for  the  last  4 years. 

In  effect,  the  Vietnamese  soldier  would  "work  his  way  home," 

The  advantages  of  such  a scheme  are  manifold; 

- A younger  Army  would  presumably  have  fewer  problems  with  dependent 
care,  lnadeq.uate  pay,  etc. 

- One  source  of  corruption  - position  peddling  - might  be  eliminated. 

The  younger,  probably  unmarried  soldier  would  tend  to  take  assignments  as 
they  come  during  the  initial  fo’ir  years,  Knowing  he  will  not  be  In  ARVN 
indefinitely. 

- As  the  soldier  matures  and  acquires  a family  he  would  also  be  heading 
home > working  in  his  home  province  with  RF,  and  then  In  his  home  district  in 
the  PF.  This  reduces  the  current  most  commonly  cited  causes  for  desertion t 
separation  from  family  and  concern  for  their  welfare. 
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liYUAi'  XMYjWVjiU-'i-iUT  rno!-!  ruA^'i:  x PAOcnAi-i 


Sutr.inapu.  Conoidcp-inq  vcavlav  TiYUAJ'  Qpov.pd  fprocr;  ontv^  MG 
ect'i-v.cite.  that  thciT  total  combat  capahiliti'  will  iticx'cccc  by 
fic'Z  (op  31  additional  VS  hattalior.  eqnivalentc ) by  Jv.nc  1970  as 
a result  of  the  FIicgc  1 lU'UAF  mcbili nation  and  rnodey'niy.ation 
ppogpav.i.  It  is  difficult  to  state  RF/PF  improi'^ewente  'in  rogulav 
foyeoe  equivalents.  Fowevez'j  the  FF/PF  is  scheduled  to  take  ovcp 
gvadv.ally  the  mission  of  r-egiilap  h'attalionc  now  supporting  po.oi- 
fication.  Through  this  substitution  and.  the  results  of  expan- 
cio.n  o.nd  modernization^  Vietnamese  rogul-o.r  grouv.d  forces  avail- 
able for  combat  operations  could  increase  12S%j  or  38.5  extra 
VS  battalion  equivalents^  by  Junb  lO'/O.  Vietnamese  forces  will 
continue  to  he  dependent  on  US  naval  and  o.ir  support  if  fighting 
ptays  at-  current  or  higher  levels. 


The  program  to  modernize  and  iinpreve  forces  is  proceeding  in  tvro 

phases.  Phase  I is  designed  to  maximize  the  gro'^id  combat  capability  of  RWA.F 
vith  those  forces  remaining  dependent  on  US  nava.lj  air  atid  some  logistic 
supiport.  Phase  II  of  the  plan  is  desi£xicd  to  create  a more  self-sufficient 
force  appropri.ate  to  the  military  en.v5-rcam?nt  when  it  is  implemented.  This 
paper  addresses  P.VNAF  improvement  expected  to  result  from  Phase  I of  the  pro- 
gram. 


to'ound  Forces 

Improvement  in  RWAF  military  capability  should  result  from  increasing 
personnel  strength,  re-ecjuipping  \-7ith  modern  weapons,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  units  ava5.3,able  for  offensive  mdssions.  To  date  manpower  has  not  been  a 
problem  (812,000  men  under  arms  on  30  September  versus  Phase  I goal  of  80.i,000). 
However,  the  JCS  Phase  I Plan  expects  re-equipment  and  organization  of  RWAF 
ground  forces  to  take  at  least  until  the  spring  of  1970 • Further,  no  schedule 
is  available  for  substitution  of  KF/P?  for  ARW  battalionvS  in  the  territorial 
security  role  so  that  these  regular  forces  can  assume  offensive  missions. 

A precise  computation  of  the  Phase  I improvement  of  military  capability 
is  impossible  because  it  will  be  the  product  of  many  separate  progrervs  for 
diffci'ent  components  of  Vietnamese  forces  proceeding  at  different  paces  v?hich 
must  be  skillfuLly  integrated  for  success.  In  addition,  improvement  will  be’ 
subject  to  enemy  action,  other  contingencies,  and  psychological  and  morale  ^ 
factors  whose  impact  is  uncertain.  Kevertheless,  we  have  used  static  pro- 
jection tcclmiquco  to  estimate  the  Phase  I capability  improvement  which  we 
believe  may  be  roughly  right.  The  calciilations  vihich  follow  estimate  Victnom- 
cse  force  capability  from  n study  of  its  c-quipmicnt  and  organization]  this  is 
in  contrast  to  our  prevJ.ous  studies  v’hich  cval.uated  RWAF  effectiveness  based 
on  pcvformajice  meaHured  in  terms  of  battlefield  results. 
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ffaMe  1 0)10  i.nci'o?.:.;orI  rm^jiuer  of  K'JKf-l^  ut'.it.s  roKu3.t:I).jg  fr’:'S;'  tLK.’ 

IvVj'5£'.'  cy.p:;nK;!on  to  GOi,COO  prii'scanol.  VTo  used  a M/.CV  atudy  o;\  coiDpariay  IIS 
lU'd  .(‘.'.IVjI  battalion  cupi;.b-'':3.ity  (1  US  Inf  Bn  = 3-9  AR'IIT  Infantry  Batt alien r) 
to  cnlc'aT.atc  that  the  Vietnraaeso  infantry  battalion  capability  equated  to 
52.5  UE3  infantry  battadiona  at  tlie  cud  of  FY  I96S  (Tab.le  2).  Ue  add  a 5-5 
US  ceva.I.ry  Gqiiadron  eciuivalsnt  for  ti’e  reorcanixed  Vietnamese  cavalry  squadron 
to  s'tate  a tota.!  Vietnrrv.ese  capability  equivalent  to  5S  US  combat  battalions 
at  end  lY  63.--'  The  r.oderni nation  program  provides  a 55'p  increase?  in  infantry 
fireperrjr , so  ’..■e  incoii  td  this  increase  into  the  M/vCV  capability  i.'iodei.  to 
estimate  FY  69  and  '(0  infantry  battaiion  capabilid'y  equi.valcnts.  VJe.find.  a 
totrl.  (cavalry  plus  infantry)  capability  increase  of  5''"y^  (froiu  5^  US  be.ttalionf 
cquiva-lents  in  June  3.S)oS  to  89. 1 in  June  1970)  for  Vietnemese  ground  forces. 


Increased  /UAIT  artillery  at  Division  and  Corps  per  division  aLmost  pro- 
vides the  same  nuifoer  of  tubes  of  division  organic  artillery  ns  provided  for 
a US  infantry  division.  Ho-.rever,  US  corj^s  artil-lery  is  so  large  that  the 
Phase  I addition  changes  on.ly  slightly  the  ratio  of  US  to  AR\TI  artillery 
support,  (a  us  soldier  in  a maneuver  battalion  gets  ten  times  more  ai'tillery 
support  than  does  a Vietnamese  soldier  in  a combat  unit.)  Houever,  the 
increase  vil.i  permit  ARVU  to  concentrate  artillery  to  provide  luore  artillery 
support  for  large  operations. 

..  . Wc  do.  not  attempt  to  stats  projected  flF/PF  improvement  in  regular  force  . 
equivalents.  The  Pu?/??  have  increased  their  strength  by  82,000  men  from 
January  I968  thjrovish  August  and  selected  units  have  begm  re-equipping.  Most 
RF/pT  vill  receive  their  ne*.-;  equipment  in  phases,  although  priority  units  can 
obtain  it  all  at  once,  Ulicn  complete,  RP  company  firepovrer  should  increase 
by  2%  and  FF  platoon  firepower  by  75^,  thereby  achieving  rough  parity  with 
local  eneiny  forces.  ■ ■ - 


In  addition  to  improving  and  expanding  ARVN,  the  Phase  I plan  calls  for 
putting  the  Ul-AKvl'T  battalions  now  on  pacification  duty  bo.ck  into  offensive 
combat  missions  by  gradually  assigning  the  pacification  security  mission  to 
the  upgraded  RF/iF  forces.  Ue  do  not  have  the  detailed  MACV  plans,  but  the 
M-I6  delivery  schedule  and  the  small  nunber  of  RI''/PF  units  to  be  added  sug- 
gest that  no  laore  than  10  of  the.  ARW  battalions  can  be  freed  for  offensive 
operations  by  June  3.969,  with  the  resultant  shift  of  battalion  days  of  effort 
shown  in  FiStiinate  1 of  Table  3.  , 

. Hwever,  lACV  has  requested  a fUJ.'ther  RVNAF  force  strength  incre-aso  to 
850, OX  by  year  end.  MACV  plans  to  put  most  of  this  increase  into  PvF  (300 
more  RF  companies  in  FY  69)  which  could  relieve  at  least  3.0  more  regu3.ar 


* V.'c  calculate  the  ARVil  cavalry  capability  cliff crcnt3y  because,  related  to 
U3  forces,  it  has  more  capability  than  AKVIT  infantry.  V’e  rate  the  mociernixed 
Vietnamese  squadron  at  one  ha3.f  the  capabj.lity  of  tlic  US  cavalry  squaclroti, 
based  on  the  nu5r.ber  of  cojnbat  vehicles , 
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pirnsj^  ;i  K^iOOk 

jtVi tr^:'  ■ 'l  ; .X y X: J J )X 


Erd 
FY  GS 

REGULAR  GROUWh  I^'QUCES 


Infantry  Bns  1/  * 168 

Armor  C«iv  Sqna  ^11__ 

Total  Combat  Bns  ’ T'79' 

Artillery  Bn  (105mm)  23 

Artillery  Bn  0.55mm)  6_ 

Total  Combat  Sui>i>ort  21)" 

RP 

Companies  1053 

PP  ■ 

Platjoons  4561 


Enel 

End 

To  t ft  Ci 

PY  69 

Change 

PY  70 

Fi^PY  6l 

'i 

180 

+ 7 

175 

i 

•t*  4 1 

14 

■I-  27 

17 

+ 55  i 

l9-i 

+ r~ 

IS '2" 

+ 7 

29 

•I-  26 

38 

+ 65  : 

10 

+ 67 

10 

+ 67  ' 

MiiV  ivr  *vf’ 

3'5~  rf"3*4‘  4-^  -FTg~' 


1196 

+ 14 

X , 

1196 

+ 14 

4861 

+ 7 

4861 

. 7 

37  SnoIuSis  adia-on  of  equivalent  of  5 3 rifle  company  battalions 
for  11  nev/ly  formed  4 rifle  company  battalions. 


yABI,5.^2. 

VIETNAMESE  MILITARY  CAPABILITY  ESTIMATED 

StTDS  EQUIVA.LENTr  * 

1 


End 

End 

% 

End 

Tot*  ft  Ch 

py  68 

FY  69 

Change 

FY  70 

Pr  PV  68 

Regular  Infantry  Bns 

52.5 

83.0 

58 

80.6 

54 

Cavalry  Squadrons 

5.5 

7.0 

27 

8.5 

55 

Total  Combat 

58.0 

90.0 

55 

09.1 

54 
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Oi'ABLT'’.  3 


risTTMATKD  cimTMGr:,';  iw 
KvKAF'mseiuXiAn'lVN'DAys^^ 


’**■*“““ 

Wp6rt' 

' 

June' 

GO 

June  63 

Juno 

79.4/ 

ff 

Estimate  1?/ 

Estimate  21/ 

• <i  . % 

il 

Combat 

2520 

52 

3203 

61 

3476 

66 

3334 

77 

Pacification 

‘1233 

26 

933 

18 

C33 

12 

0 

d 

Reserve 

34 

7 

338 

7 

420 

8 

459 

9 

Security 

61^ 

13 

616 

12 

616 

12 

616 

12 

Training 

84 

2 

• »99 

2 

105 

2 

• 116 

..2 

4799 

100  ' 

5249 

100 

5250 

100 

5185 

100 

p'  Source  I jcs  GUAVA  Computer  Pile. 

V Estimate  1 based  on  10  battalions  released  'from ‘paolfioat;. on 
duties  and  added  to  15  biittalion  force  increase. 
y Estimate  2 based  on  20  battalions  released  from  pacification 
duties  and  added  to  15  battalion  force  increase.  “T"’’ 

y Estimate  total  41  battalions  released  from  pacification  and 
added  to  13  battalion  increase. 
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v.ader  t)K'.  pacification  counter  offon:::'.'/; 
Al\Yi'I  bclvtalioiif!  could  bo  on  offensive  cp- 


: that  go::, 
iourity  1 
Inn.  In 
at:‘.cns  by 


2 :t,n  TcdxLe  -'ViO'.r:;  the 
,0  of  the  nov  Id'  co:;:p:.;nlto 
nto  the  coirtc filed  c.roo.o 
su.riiinary , about  lO-SO  ir/ore 
June  19^9  end  li-l  iroioc  ba 


talionc  by  June  1970  if  tbe  substltutic;. 


owl . 


The  forccjoiny.  calculations  assuna  t 
relennecl  from  pao:lfication  v;.tll  perforr:  ; 
of  the'  time,  spencblnK  the  i‘enia.:i.n:lng  9^’  e 
This  vouO.d  rcsxilt  in  an  increase  of  33.5 
increase  over  end  I'Y  68)  cai'rying  out  co: 


I't  nevly  formed  units  a::d’  those 
irimarily  offensive  misG:IonG  91^ 

' the  time  in  training  and  reserve 
Ud  battalion  eciuiivai.ents  (128/0 
,bat  missions  (Table  4), 


Ta' ■'e  5 relates  the  total  increase  1 ?dlTA?  capability  to  nil  expected 
friendly  deployments  to  SYi'I.  It  forecasts  an  increase  in  end  EY  70  ground 
force  capability  equivalent  to  35  bS  Av*;y  battalions  (l7'"p  increase)  from 
‘©.dditional  Vietnamese  and  third  country  efforts. 

V 

Air  Force 


Phase  I increases  the  previously  planned  provision  of  UH-1  helicopters 
for  VK/d5'  from  3 squadrons  (60  aircraft)  by  loarch  1971  to  8 squadrons  (248 
aircraft)  by  December  1970.  b’e  estimate  that  325  helicopters  are  required 
to  support  the  build-up  and  attrition.  Helicopters  must  be  diverted  from 
de.liVeries  to  US  forces  to  VNAF  to  implement  the  Phase  I Plan.  Reduced 
’attrition’ lately  should  ease  this  problem  considerably.  Based  on  a 'JOfs  avail- 
ability rate,  approval  of  this  program,  vill  provide  50}^  more  VH.AF  helicopter 
lift  capability  by  PY  69  as  compared  to  FY  66,  .lOOp  more  by  end  FY  70  and 
200^  more  by  end  FY  71.  VITAF  vill  probably  use  10-20'^  of  this  flying  time 
to  provide  helicopter  gunship  support.  By  December  1970 > the  VNAF  shou.ld 
have  the  capability  to  provide  Rl^TAP  lift  support  about 'equal' to  that  cur-.T~  ' 
rently  received  from  the  US  /jrmy.  ■ 

The  four  fighter /attack  squadrons  (3  A-1  and  1 F-5)  arc  expanded  to  6 . 

(2  A-1,  1 P-5,  and3A-37)  by- the  end  of  FY  69.  V?e  forecast  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  this  expanded  force  at  current  loss  rates.  The  six  squadx'ons 
vrill  generate  2600  attack  sorties  (versus  I800  nov,  an  increase  of  44^^).  We 
expect  the  modernized  VIT/vF  to  f.ly  about  l4^  of  total  sorties  (versus  IQfp  nov). 
Therefore,  Vietnamese  ground  forces  vrill  continue  to  be  dependent  on  USAP  for 
a large  part  of  their  air  support.  , 

I 

Navy  " ' 

The  personnel  strength  in  the  Vie‘-r:a.msse  Wavy  (WN)  vill  increase  by  2166 
during  Phase  I.  30^  of  the  increase  goes  to  combat/combat  support  forces  to 
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p',!-:  rvm'm;  'iVff^cAPAii'fLiTy 

l^ouiv}\R}:;Ny!j'~W 'm:i:  sp  r cm 

(Xnc!luf1c!£s  lllxpcinsion;  Moclejtrnizai-.Lon  ond  AnticipatoP 
Change  An  Miosion) 


End  ypy  ca  • End  FY  69  End  PY  70 

• pF53~S'  


.Pn 

JSi.... 

Bn 

1.. 

^ Bn, 

. ft 

Conxbat 

30.3 

52 

54,9 

61 

59.4  , 

CC 

60.6 

77 

Pacification 

IS.l 

26 

1C.  2 

10 

10.0  ■ 

12 

0 

0 

Other 

12.  {) 

22 

10,9 

21 

3.9 . B 

22 

20.5 

_23 

Total 

50. 0 

100 

90.0 

100 

90.9 

100 

09.1’ 

100 

TABLE  5 


TOWa  MILITARY  CAPABILITY 
ITj  sW^statod  Tn  ljB"“AtiI'?Y 


% 

BlfESincVALENTS 

End  FY  68  End  FY  69 

End 

FY  ' 

■ JL 

% 

IT 

lET 

Jl. 

US 

121 

59 

120 

50 

■ 120 

50 

RVNAlf 

50 

28 

90 

37 

P9 

37 

PW 

26 

13 

31 

13 

31 

13 

Total 

205 

100 

2"4l’ 

100 

240 

100 

'■  "S. 


57  Figure  THclucTos  US  Marine  battalions  rated  at  1,33  USA 
battalions  based  on  manpower  differences. 

2/  PW  troops  assumad  equal  in  capability  to  USA  battalions. 
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r.-:-*..-  cperivte.  The  Kavy  also  cnine 


The  reri'.o.ininc  70$  of  the  YHII  strenslVa  iocre-ape  goes  into  co.riYc-.ivd  and 
lot;iTit;lc5  support.  Most  gogs  to  the  shore  eeteblishr-ient,  tljsreby  increasinG 
it  froin  of  tlie  Vl'n'I  force  struct'are  to.,;27.57>'  -he  remainder  goes  into 

additional  fleet  logistics/transport  catability,  an  additional  LST  and  some 
jncreasoR  in  the  cojirmand  structure.  The  net  rosuD.t  of  all  these  changes 
is  a decrc.aGc  in  the  percentage  of  total  MIT  force  structure  for  corabat 
elements  from  33'^  nov?  to  30]^  at  the  eni  of  T'i  6^. 
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I V' 

h'Ff't-CTIVEmsS  AND  MODfjRNIZAnOfl 

Recent  reports  from  MACV  and  our  analysis  indicate  that  the  RVHAF 
measurably  improved  their  performance  in  1968.  Most  observers  agree  that 
RVNAF  today  is  a better  aomhat  force  than  it  was  a year  ago.  Hoo)ever, 

[ the  R\'RAF  have  serious  def  iaienoiea  which  reduce  the  probability  that 

I . they  could  suoeeeefulty  counter  an  insurgency  alone.  Moreover,  it  is 

)'  questionable  if  they  can  maintain  the  present  military  balance  if  the  NVA 

ao  not  withdraw  but  US  forces  do. 

S ' One  of  our  key  ob,ieotive8  in  Vietnm  is  to  assist  the  Vietnamese 

f Armed  Foroee  (RVNAF)  to  assume  a greater  share  of  the  combat  burden.  In 

1968  the  US  implemented  Uio  improvement  and  modernisation  progrms 
designed  to  (1)  increase  the  ground  combat  power  of  RVRAF  (Phase  I)  and 
; (8)  to  build  it  into  a self-sufficient  force  able  to  meet  insurgency 

I requirements  if  North  Vietnmeee  and  US  forces  withdraw  (Phase  JI).  At 

the  erne  time,  the  Government  of  Vietnam  ordered  a general  mobilisation 
and  began  to  progress  teniard  Phase  I and  Phase  II  goals.  In  early  2989, 
the  Phase  II  plan  was  aooelerated. 

! The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  sumarise  various  estimates  of 

current  RVNAF  effectiveness,  and  to  assess  the  current  improvement  and 
modernisation  programs. 


Current  RyWAF  Effeettvenesa 

Ko  single,  authoritative  estlaate  of  RMAF  effeotiveness  and  capabilitleB 
exlots  In  Washington.  This  section  attempts  to  pull  together  the  results  of 
available  MACV  studies  of  PVSAF  effectiveness  and  the  results  of  four  sets  of 
oalculatlons  made  here  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  possible  ranges  of  RVKAF 
effectiveness,  as  compared  to  that  of  U8  forces. 

A MACV  study^  over  a year  ago  assessed  the  relative  capability  of  US  and 
ARVW  infantry  battalions.  (The  date  of  the  study  is  early  I968,  and  Is  pre~ 
sumably  based  on  1967  performance  data.)  The  study  focused  on  the  following 
five  functions  of  land  veirfnra:  firepower,  mobility,  command  and  control, 
Intelligence  and  service  support.  MACV  measured  the  capability  of  US  and  ARVN 
organizations  In  different  environments  (each  Vietnamese  CTZ)  and  in  the  types 
of  operation  relevant  to  each  Corps.  It  found  the  relative  capability  of  an 
ARVN  infantry  battalion  was  31^5  of  a US  infantry  battalion.  The  MACV  model 
Indicated  that  the  greatest  Improvement  in  RVNAF  capability 'would  be  achieved 
by  increasing  organic  firepower,  The  RVNAF  modernization  program  Is  designed 
to  do  precisely  this.  However,  some  observers  feel  that  training  and  leader- 
ship is  as  critical  as  organic  firepower  in  improving  RVNAF  performance .£/ 

1/  “MAdEVAi  Sfuiy  No.  2-68,  "Capability  Study  of  US  and  ARVN  Infantry  Battalions" 
2/  When  faced  with  a similar  problem  in  Korea,  General  Ridgeway  chose  to  con- 
centrate on  qualitative  improvements  before  increasing  ROK  strength  or 
modernizing  its  equipment. 
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Othar  MACV  reportsi/  provide  the  VS  advisor o'  subjective  Judgments  of 
KVNAF  improvement.  Based  on  questionnaires,  they  assess  effectiveness,  combat 
support  received,  leadership,  personnel  end  logistics.  They  also  report 
Judgments  based  on  statistical  reports  such  as  number  of  operations,  contacts 
and  body  counts.  These  reports  show  Imprcvement  for  the  majority  of  ARVN  units 
in  almost  every  indicator  used.  But  the  precise,  overall  level  of  improvement 
Is  not  reported.  Another  MACV  report^  gives  an  overall  rating  such  as  excel> 
lent,  average, < etc. 

None  of  these  reports  or  analyses  provide  us  with  a simple  quantitative 
measure  of  RVNAT  effectiveness  as  it  changes  over  time.  Therefore  we  have 
attempted  to  develop  such  measures  and  to  find  ways  to  equate  RVNAF  to  US 
troop  equivalents. 

Our  approach  consists  of  4 calculations  using  the  different  sets  of  statis- 
tics that  are  available.  All  four  calculations  are  based  on  the  number  of  enemy 
killed  per  thousand  friendly  troops.  The  first  calculation  relates  total  RVNAP 
(Regular,  HP  and  RP)  to  total  US  performance  (Table  l).  The  second  relates 
ARVN  regular  force  maneuver  battalions  to  US  maneuver  battalions  based  on  enemy 
killed  per  equivalent  maneuver  battalion  strength  (Table  2). 

Uata  for  the  first  two  calculations  are  derived  from  a computer  file 
(GUAVA)  which  is  based  on  initial  opsrationai.  reports  (OElEP-5).  To  check 
these  results,  we  compared  them  with  th.e  results,  from  our  incomplete  sat  of 
final  KIA  figures  from  the  MACV  reports  containing  enemy  killed  by  each  com- 
ponent of  RVNAP.  The  results  for  total  R-ZNAT  and  the  regular  forces  are  shown 
in  Table  3.  Those  for  the  BP  and  FP  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

We  recognize  that  this  approach  is  incomplete  because  it  relies  solely 
on  measurement  of  enemy  killed  and  falls  to  measure  performance  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  missions  assigned  to  various  forces  (l.e,,  provision  of 
territorial  security,  protection  of  a key  installation,  etc.).  Since  de- 
termining military  capability  is  at  best  inexact  and  highly  theoretical, 
the  i-eaults  are  tenuous.  However,  we  hope  to  arrive  at  a more  precise 
overall  indicator  of  RVNAP  and  regular  force  performance  than  is  currently 
available. 


i/  *'US  MACV  ARW/Marine  and  Naval  Forces  Advisory  Reports." 
sV  MACV  "Quarterly  Evaluations." 
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Total  RWAF  Vs,. US,  Table  1 ihovrs  that  total  RVNAI'  relative  effectivoneriB 
in  ki'liin^si  'Vc/rfVA  per  1000 , RVNAT'’  troops  rose  from  an  -average  of  43‘/o  of  JS  effec- 
tiveness in  1967  to  a high  of  57^  in  196B  but  declined  to  467s  in  ist  quai'ter 
1969.  The  decline  was  produced  by  the  combination  of  an  11^  decrease  in  enemy 
KIA  by  RWAF  and  an  average  10^  RVNAI’  strength  increase  during  Ist  quarter  1969* 
The  number  of  enemy  killed  by  US  forces  doubled  in  I968  while  those  killed  by 
RVWAF  increased  to  2.6  times  the  1967  average.  In  first  quarter  1969  US  forces 
Itilled  the  enemy  at  about  the  same  rate  as  1968  quarterly  average  but  HVNAP 
killed  the  enemy  at.  only  89^  of  their  1968  rate. 


TABLE  1 

VC/NVA  killed  HER  TOOUSAMD  FRIENDLY  STRENGTH  _a/ 

1967  1968  1969 

Qtr  Qtr  lat 

Avfi aii. 


12384  ■ 24135  s4587 

445  5S5  54o 

28  46  46 


7461  ' 19424  17273 

615  756  834 

12  26  21 

hyf,  37i 


_ _ Based  on  OERBP-5. 

” 1967  data  ara'vc/NVA  killed  in  frieni-lJ.y  offensive  actions, 

b/  Source;  JC3  GUAVA  (QU20R). 

V Source:  OSD(C)  SEA  Statistical  Summary,  Table  2. 

^ JCS  GUAVA,  Special  Retrieval,  US  large  and  small  unit  operations. 


US 

VC/NVA  Killed  ^ 

Avg  Strength  (OOO)  c/ 

VC/NVA  Killed  par  1000  Str 

RVNAP 

VC/NVA  Killed  y 
Avg  Strength  ( 000)  c/ 

VO/NVA  Killed  per  i300  Str 

Effectiveness  of  RVNAP  Con^ared  to  US 

a7~SoaFce‘r~JcOi3A'^  computer  file. 


^VN  Vs.  US  Maneuver  Battalions.  Similar  calculations  of  US  and  ARVN 
battalion  peri^ormanae  in  large  operations  indicate  that  the  regxilar  forces 
are  more  effective  than  the  RVNAP  ae  a whole.  Table  2 shows  a 1967  figure 
of  47^  of  US  effectiveness  for  regular  Vietnamese  battalions  and  a I968flff.ire 
of  58%.  But  regular  Vietnamese  force  effectiveness  continued  to  Increase 
to  a record  73^  of  US  forces  during  1st  quarter  1989,  In  malrked  contrast 
to  the  declining  results  for  the  total  force. 
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VC/NVA  killed  in  BATTALIOM  SIZS)  .Aim  LARGER  OPERATIONS  ^ 
"(By  ABVN  and  US  feneuver  Battalion,  Strength  Equlval'anta) 


1968 

1969 

Qtr 

Qtr 

lat 

Avg 

AV6 

Enemy  KIA  by  US  ^ 

10018 

19890 

20491 

Manetxver  Bn  g/ 

93 

120 

120 

KIA/Maneuver  Bn 

108 

2.66 

171 

Enemy  KIA  by  ARW  W 

^o45 

9509 

13338 

Maneuver  Bn  (Adjusted)  0/ 

q8 

102 

108 

KIA/Moneuver  Bn 

51 

93 

124 

Effectiveness  of  ARVN 

Compared  to  US 

47*^ 

36%^ 

73% 

^ Bburce;  JCS  GUAVA  computer  file. 

'SJ  Sources  JCS  GUAVA  (QU18r). 

£/  Sources  OASD(SA)  SEA  deployment  program  summary t Table  1. 

Average  present  for  duty  strength  of  AHVN  battalion  Is  .6  the  strength 
of  US  Army  battalion.  Figures  shown  are  adjusted  accordingly  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  number  of  mneuver  battalions  present  per  quarter. 

y Sources  JCS  OUAVA  special,  retrieval^  US  large  and  small  unit 
operations  * 

e,^  Calculated  as  Snd|  3rd,  and  4th  quarter  averages  only.  ARVE  results  are 
not  completely  reported  in  OUAVA  for  the  1st  Qtrj  there  Is  a known 
underreporting  of  total  enemy  KCA  of  503^  in  part  of  the  file  for  let  ■ 
quarter  1968, 

In  a third  set  of  calculations,  ve  ccopared  our  results  with  final  enemy 
KIA  totals  as  reported  by  MACV.  Table  3 shows  that  the  effectiveness  of  total 
RVNAF  compared  to  US  was  |S3^  In  I968  and  in  let  quarter  1969>  ^his  compares 
with  our  figures  in  Table  1 of  ^7%  and  46'^.  Effectiveness  of  total  regular 
forces  compared  to  US  forces  was  68^  in  1^8  and  in  let  quarter  1969t  This 
is  better  than  our  I969  figure  for  regular  forces  (58^)  but  lower  than  ovir  first 
quarter  figure  (73?i)  and  the  trend  changes. 
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TABLE  3 a/ 


VC/NVA  Klllin)  BY  RVNAP/REOUIiAR  FORCES  AND  US 


Enemy  Killed  by  US  'jkl8^  26£ 

Avg  Strength  (OOO)  525  ‘ 

VC/KVA  Killed  per  1000  Strength  103 

Enemy  KIA  by  all  RVNAF  41305  192 

Avg  Strength  (000)  756  £ 

VC/NVA  Killed  per  1000  Strength  55 

Effeotivenees  of  RVffAF  Compared  to  US  53^  ^ 

Enemy  Killed  by  Regular  Forces  ^ 29874  13l^ 

Avg  Strength  (OOO)  487  ^ 

VC/NVA  Killed  par  1000  Strength  70 

Effectiveness  of  Regular  Forces  Compared  to  US  6%  <: 

^ Source:  MACV  Measurement  of  Progress  Report.  (Available  data  does  not 
include  Jan.,  Feb,,  Mar,,  and  Oct-Nov  1968, ) 

^ Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  only. 


Regional  and  Popular  Forces  (RF/PF).  It  is  difficult  to  oon^jare  RF/PP 
performance  vith  ARVN  and  US  performance  since  RF/pF  missions  and  force 
structures  differ  substantially  from  allied  main  force  units.  The  basic  PF 
units  are  platoons  and  their  mission  is  alntost  entirely  statin  defense  of  . 
small  populatloncenters,  military  facilities  and  lines  of  communication  (LOCs). 
The  HP  basic  units  are  companies}  they  are  primarily  territorial  security 
forces,  but  engage  in  offensive  operations  as  veil.  Table  4 shovs  the  4th  set 

ef  calculations}  enemy  KIA  by  RP/lF  per  1000  average  strength.  The  RP  kill  rate 
as  about  4o^  of  the  regular  force  KIA  per  1000  men  and  the  I'P  rate  is  aborit 
half  the  RP  rate  (or  25^  of  regular  rate). 

TABLE  4 


VO/NVA  KIA  BY  PJ/PF 


Enemy  KIA  by  RP  a/ 

Average  Strength  (OOO)  ^ 
VC/NVA  KIA  Per  (OOC)  Strength 


1968  . 

(7  months  total)'^/ 

5719 

198.0 

89 


1969 

Ifttr 

2936 

888.5 

13 


Enemy  KIA  by  EF  a/  8519  1490 

Average  Strength  (OOO)  ^ l65.4  174.7 

VC/NVA  KIA  Per  (OOO)  Strength  15  9 

a/  MACV  Measurement  of  Progress  Report.  Available  data  does  not  include  Jan., 

Peb.,  Mar.  and  Oct, Nov  1968, 

OASD(C)  sea  Summary,  Table  1, 

I ^ ^ 
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Key  factors  in  RF/PF  performance  appeea'  to  be  leadership,  training  and 
ARVN  performance  in  the  same  area  of  operation  as  HF/pF  units.  In  those  areas 
■where  ARVN  performance  has  been  good  and  leadership  ratings  high,  RF/PF  have 
performed  well.  For  instance,  the  worst  performing  RF/EF  operate  in  III  Corps 
where  the  ARVN  di'visions  are  poor.  The  best  performing  RF/PF,  in  terms  of 
enemy  KIA,  operate  in  I Corps  where  the  AR'/JI  divisions  have  excellent  ratings. 

Summary.  The  four  sets  of  calculations  consistently  show; 

1.  Total  RVNAF  effectiveness  is  better  than  one  would  expect 
on  the  basis  of  MACV’s  31’^  capability  rating,  but  about 
what  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  more  recent  US 
advisory  reports, 

2.  Total  RVNAF  effectiveness,  measured  in  terms  of  enemy 
killed  per  1000  troop  strengtl^^  ranges  46^  -to  57?^  of  U3 
force  effectiveness. 

3.  Regular  Force  effectiveness  measured  in  terms  of  enemy 
killed  per  1000  troops  strength  or  by  equivalent  regular 
force  maneuver  battalions  ranges  from  to  of  US 
force  effectiveness. 

4.  RF  effectiveness,  measured  in  terms  of  enemy  killed  per 
1000  troops  is  about  4o^^  of  regular  force  effectiveness 
and  PF  killed  about  half  as  many  enemy  as  RF. did. 

II.  RVNAF  Improvement  and  Moderniaatioa  Programs 

The  overall  RVNAF  modernization  program  (through  Phase  II  accelerated) 
places  major  emphasis  on  increasing  the  strength  of  RVNAF  and  modernizing  its 
equipment.  Table  5 indicates  that  the  final  .RVNAF,  .force  level  will  be  about 
875^000  personnel. 

TABLE  5 

RVNAF'  PERSONNEL  STRBiGIH  INCREASES  i/ 

(December  1967-Juiie  1970I 


1967 

1968 

1969-, 

Total 

(Dec) 

(Dec) 

1972^ 

Increase 

ARMY 

302.8 

3SO.3 

374.1 

71.3 

VNN 

16.0 

18.6 

28.7 

12.7 

VMMC 

8.0 

9.1 

9.3 

1.3 

VNAF 

16.1 

13.9 

16.5 

Total  Regular 

426.9 

44»i..7 

101.8 

Regional 

151.4 

219.8 

252.9 

101.5 

Popular 

148.8 

172.5 

178.1 

29.3 

Total  RVNAF 

643.1 

819.2 

875.7 

232.6 

OASD(sa)  sea  Statistical  Tables. 

^ JCSM  6-69,  Planned. 
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In  addition  to  RVNAi',  planned  increases  in  the  paramilitary  forces  (RD 
cadre,  National  Police)  will  bring  over  1 million  Vietnamese  under  arms  by 
the  end  of  1972,  compared  to  800,000  in  1967.i/  The  Phase  II  force  levels 
may  completely  absorb  the  physically  fit  Vietnamese  manpower.  Over  one 
million  ffien  under  arms  represents  approximately  90^  of.  the  l8-44  year  group 
of  physically  fit  manpower  available  to  GVN  and  about  6^  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. By  contrast.  North  Vietnam  has  2??^  of  its  physically  fit  manpower  pool 
and  yjo  of  its  total  population  in  the  military.  Any  additional  mobilization 
will  likely  require  callup  of  skilled  manpower  or  the  under  l8  age  group. 

The  equipment  needed  to  meet  Phase  II  accelerated  goals  is  being  provided 
by  turnover  of  items  from  selected  US  units  in  SVN  and  from  other  sources  (i.e., 
production,  reserve  units,  and  var  reserve  stocks).  Turnover  of  equipment  from 
US  units  began  in  February  1969 > with  several  US  Navy  riverine  craft.  The  Army 
began  the  turnover  process  in  March  I969  by  co-manning  selected  units,  but 
transfer  of  assets  will  not  occur  until  June  I969.  Most  of  the  ground  forces 
and  naval  equipment  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese  by  end  of  FY  1970* 

Due  to  the  long  lead  time  in  training,  most  of  the  aviation  equipment  turnover 
will  take  place  in  FY  71  and  FY  72. 

Provision  of  additional  equipment  is  constrained  by  the  shortage  of 
skilled  Vietnamese  manpower.  There  may  be  short  term  marginal  advantages  in 
providing  them  with  limited  quantities  of  more  sophisticated  equipment  such 
as  night  vision  devices,  sensors,  and  additional  radios.  And,  in  the  long  term, 
we  may  wish  to  increase  their  mobility  by  additional'  helicopters.  However,  many 
of  these  Improvements  will  be  subject  to  long  lead  time  training  requirements. 

The  USAF  is  already  experiencing  difficulty  in  meeting  current  activation  sched- 
ules due  to  the  17-24  month  lead  time  required  for  pilot  training.  At  the  present 
time,  it  appears  that  primary  emphasis  is  needed  on  training  the  Vietnamese  to 
use  currently  programmed  equipment,  and  not  on  additional  augmentations. 

Regular  Forces 

Personnel.  The  regular  forces  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps)  will 
total  4.44,706  personnel  by  end  of  1972.  A partial  lifting  of  the  major  combat 
and  combat  support  units  appears  in  Table  6. 


^ In  addition  the  GVN  is  planning  a 450  thousand  increase  to  the  People's 
Self  Defense  Force  which  does  not  affect  the  manpower  pool.  This  force  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a program  which  responded  to  the  appeals  of  civilians  and 
civic  organizations  aftei*  Tet  I968  for  arms  to  defend  themselves,  their 
families  and  property  from  enemy  attack. 
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TABLE  6 

REGULAR  FORCE  UNITS  (1967-197F-0 
(Partial  Listing) 

Total 


12^ 

1969 

1220 

mi 

1972 

Increase 

ARVN 

Maneuver'  Bn.  c/ 

176 

185 

186 

186 

186 

10 

Armor  Brigade 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Armor  Cav.  Sq, 

11 

16 

17 

17 

17 

6 

Arty.  Bn. 

29 

49 

55 

55 

55 

26 

VNN 

RAGS 

13 

19 

19 

19 

19 

6 

RBRs 

32 

250 

250 

250 

250 

218 

VNAP 

Fighter  Sq. 

6 

i/  ^ 

6 

6 

9 

3 

Helicopter  Sq. 

5 

7 

12 

l4 

MM 

a/  JGSM  577-6S,  678-68;  6-69.  • 

L/  Includes  VMMG, 

c/  OASD(SA)  sea  Deployment  Program  Sumroary. 
^ Conversion  of  four  H-34  squadrons. 


Equipment . By  30  April  I969,  the  regular  foroes  had  received  about  64^9 
of  their  requireme:nt3  for  modern  individual  veapons  (lOO^o  of  M-l6u),  of 
their  howitsers-mortars,  48^4  of  their  tanks,  71%  of  their  personnel  carriers, 

50%  of  thair  modern  trucks  and  about  '^1%  of  their  modern  radios.  Pour  VNAP 
H-34  squadrons  are  currently  being  converted  to  UH-1  squadrons.  Some  problems 
are  being  exi^erlenced  in  delivering  equipment  to  meet  activation  and  training 
schedules  in  the  areas  of  communications,  cranes,  trucks,  M-79  grenade  launchers, 
and  material  handling  eauipment.  However,  the  US  Service  Secretaries  recently 
reported  that  they  did  not  expect  significant  difficulty  in  meeting  equipment 
shortfalls . 

By  the  end  of  1972,  the  regular  forces  should  have  a completely  modernl'scd 
Army/lterlne  Corps  of  186  maneuver  battalions;  a Navy  of  6 modern  river  assault 
groups,  over  250  patrol  craft,  and  two  DEs;  and  an  Air  Force  of  l4  helicopter 
squadrons  and  9 tactical  squadrons. 

The  forces  were  structured  to  hand3.e  a VC  threat,  on  the  assumption  of  an 
NVA  withdrawal,  and  are  therefore  lightly  equipped  in  comparison  with  US  forces. 
If  the  NVA  do  not  withdraw,  the  regular  forces  would  probably  need  additional 
support  in  the  form  of  firepower  and  mobility  if  they  are  to  play  a larger 
role  and  engage  the  larger  and  "heavier"  NVA  units.  At  present  an  NVA  unit 
reportedly  has  6C^  more  firepower  than  a VC  unit. 
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At  the  end  of  Phase  II,  the  ARVIT  vill  be  equipped  with  an  equivalent  of 
of  the  light  artillery  (105H)  and  89^;  of  the  medium  artillery  (155H)  tubes  now 
'held  by  US  forces  in  SVN.  Although  AP^^I  divisions  will  be  brought  up  to  US 
standards  (three  105  battalions  and  one  155  battalion  per  division)  they  will 
have  no  heavy  artillery.  The  9 VIJAF  tactical  air  squadrons  will  be  capable  of 
flying  only  I80  sorties  per  day,  about  what  the  ARVU  receive  from  US  and  VNAF. 
However,  this  represents  only  .about  37^  of  the  tactical  air  support  US  forces 
now  receive  in  SVN.=/  The  VNAF  will  have  the  capability  to  provide  about 
30-4o^  of  the  troop  lift  and  of  the  logistical  lift  normally' provided  to 

US  forces. 

Other  Problem  Areas 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  qualitative  deficiencies  of  RVNAF  are  more 
important  than  equipment  shortfalls.  Current  improvement  programs  appear  to 
emphasize  personnel  strength  Increases  end  equipment  modernization  (i.e., 
qv.antitative  improvement).  Available  data  Indicate  that  qualitative  improve- 
ments may  not  be  receiving  the  same  emphasis.  Weakness  in  leadership,  training, 
morale,  and  the  desertion  problem  continue  to  plague  the  regular  forces.  These 
factors  are  discussed  below. 
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Leadership,  The  promotion  system  while  better,  has  not  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  expansion  of  Regular  Forces.  (Due  to  the  increase' in  authorized  officer 
slots,  there  is  still  a shortage  (45'i^)  of  regular  force  officers  in  the  rank  of 
captain  to  colonel. ) Although  repeatedly  urged  by  COMUSMACV  to  grant  battle- 
field promotions,  the  RVNAF  seldom  do  so. 

Training.  Less  than  l6^  of  the  regular  forces  are  undergoing  vinlt  training 
even  thotigli  division  training  areas  are  available  throughout  SVN.  Less  than 
1000  Vietnamese  are  scheduled  to  receive  training  in  the  US.  In  spite  of  repeated 
directives,  "in  place"  training  of  Vietnamese  has  not  been  restored  to  the  pre- 
Tet  1968  levels. 

Desertions.  The  seriousness  of  the  RVNIF  desertion  problem  is  underscored 
by  the  faoi  that  unless  desertions  are  reduced  by  50^  from  I96B  levels,  planned 
strength  Increases  cannot  be  realized,  While  desertion  rates  have  declined  in 
recent  months,  the  reduction  objective  still  appears  difficult  to  achieve. 


Morale.  Inflation  increased  the  cost  of  living  by  40^  in  1967-68  and  the 
value  of  currency  was  halved  in  the  past  24  years.  Yet  the  regular  forces  have 
not  received  a pay  increase  in  2 years.  Programs  to  better  the  living  conditions 
of  soldiers  and  their  families  have  made  little  progress. 


if  At  preBent  an  average  of  about  580  attack  sorties  per  day  are  flown  in  SVN 
by  US  and  about  70  sorties  per  day  flown  by  VNAF.  About  95  of  the  US 
sorties  are  in  support  of  ARVN  for  a total  of  about  165  for  ARVN,  and  485 
for  US  forces. 
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The  conclusions  regarding  weaknesses  in  the  regular  forces  are  supported 
by  MACV  advisors*  comments.  Areas  of  continued  weakness  listed  in  the  ARVN, 
Marine  and  Naval  Force  Advisory  Report  are:  (l)  over-emphasis  on  centralized 
authority,  (2)  shortage  of  coimaanders,  (3)  failure  to  exploit  tactical  intel- 
ligence, (4)  lack  of  thoroughness  in  planning,  (5)  high  rate  of  desertions  and 
(6)  low  level  of  technical  skills. 

Regional  Forces  (RP)  - Popular  Forces  (PF) 

Personnel.  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  are  scheduled  to  reach  their 
planned  strength  ceilings  by  the  end  of  June  1$6^.  By  31  March,  RF  had  94^ 
(252,900)  of  its  planned  strength  assigned  and  EF  had  (174, 4oo).  RF 
rifle  companies  totaled  1241  in  March,  84*jJ  of  the  planned  unit  total  of  l479 
in  JUne.  PF  was  short  only  43  platoons  (l^)  of  the  486l  celling. 

Equipment . The  MACV  program  to  improve  RF/PF  equipment  concentrates 
primarily  on  weapons.  The  goal  is  to  provide  106  automatic  weapons  per  RF 
rifle  company  and  3^  per  PF  platoon  for  a total  of  about  322,000  automatic 
weapons.  Some  299,300  M-l6s  {S3io  of  automatic  weapons  authorized)  are 
allocated  for  delivery  to  the  RF/PF  during  FY  69  and  FY  70,  and  deliveries 
are  on  schedule.  By  July  this  year  the  RF/PF  will  have  about  two-thirds  of 
their  M-i6s  and  all  priority  units  should  be  fully  equipped  with  automatic 
weapons.  (In  terms  of  firepower,  US  advisors  rated  16^9  of  RF  units  and  26^ 
of  EP  units  Inferior  to  the  VC  as  of  31  March  1968,  compared  to  34^  of  RF 
and  52^9  of  EP  a year  earlier.) 

Since  June  196B,  an  additional  333  BF  companies  and  88O  RF  platoons  be- 
came fully  equipped  with  radios  (six  per  RF  company  and  two  per  PF  platoon). 
This  brings  the  total  units  fully  equipped  to  913  RI'  (62^  of  authorized  com- 
panies) and  2470  PF  {'Hio  of  authorized  platoons)  as  of  March  31>  But  serious 
radio  shortages  still  remain,  especially  for  EF.  At  the  current  rate,  it  will 
take  about  one  year  to  fully  equip  all  RP  units  with  radios  and  two  years  to 
fully  equip  all  EP  units. 

Leadership.  Although  total  RF/EP  assigned  strength  is  94-90^  of  the 
authorized  ceiling,  leadership  spaces  are  not  being  filled  at  a comparable 
rate.  The  RF  increased  4500  officers  between  March  and  December  1968,  but 
the  proportion  in  combat  billets  (38^^)  did  not  Increase  in  I968.  In  addition, 
there  continues  to  be  a serious  shortage  of  NCOs. 

The  quality  of  leadership,  as  rated  by  US  advisors,  has  improved.  In 
March,  64%  (up  from  49^  in  2nd  Qtr  I968)  of  RF  units  received  good  or  excel- 
lent leadership  ratings.  EF  units  with  good  ratings  rose  from  39lo  to  48^  of 
the  total. 
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Training.  ln-plao.e  training  is  a prerequisite  for  PJf’  and  RF  to  learn 
how  to  use  the  new  weapons.  We  estiir.a'cc-  -hat  20-40  hours  are  required  to 
develop  individual  proficiency  with  a new  automatic  weapon  for  a soldier 
already  trained  with  a serni-autoraatic  or  similar  vreapon.  The  current  goal, 
judging  from  the  rating  categories  in  the  Territorial  Forces  Evaluation  Sys- 
tem (TPES),  Indicates  that  four  to  six  hours  of  training  a week  is  acoeptahle 
for  a unit.  At  this  rate,  it  would  take  4-10  weeks  for  a unit  to  become  pro- 
ficient with  their  new  weapons. 

The  number  of  KF  units  getting  four  or  more  hours  per  week  of  in-place 
training  increased  47^  in  the  last  half  of  1968.  StiJ.!,  only  55?S  of  the 
units  were  getting  this  much  training  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  47^b 
increase  In  the  nuufber  of  units  getting  four  or  more  hours  per  week  training 
produced  a Increase  in  units  with  good  or  excellent  weapons  proficiency. 

Advisors  rated  about  52^  of  the  units  good  or  excellent  in  the  fourth  quarter 
1968,  up  from  43^  In  the  second. 

FF  units  receiving  four  or  more  hours  of  training  a week  doubled  in  the 
last  half  of  1968.  Yet,  only  4l^  of  the  units  were  receiving  four  hours  or 
more  training  at  the  end  of  1969*  The  9554  Improvement  in  units  training  four 
or  more  hours  per  week  produced  20^  more  units  rated  good  or  excellent  in 
weapons  proficiency  between  June  and  the  fourth  quarter.  At  the  end  of  I968, 
30^  of  all  units  received  such  ratings. 

The  MACV  Mobile  Training  Teams  (MATTs)  provide  most  of  the  RF/PP  train- 
ing in  II,  III  and  IV  Corps  and  the  Marine  Corps  Combined  Action  Program  (CAP) 
provide  most  of  the  training  in  I Corps. 

The  MATT  program  began  in  196?  and  now  numbers 353  teams.  Their  primary 
mission  is  to  advise  RF  companies  and  PF  platoons  and  PP/RF  group  headquarters 
on  field  fortifications,  barrier  systems,  requests  and  adjustments  of  Indirect 
fire,  and  small  unit  operations.  MACV  has  reported  excellent  results  from 
the  expanded  MATT  program  in  II,  III  and  IV  Corps. 

In  1 Corps,  the  Marine  command  has  emphasized  Improvement  of  RF/PF  forces 
since  1966.  The  Combined  Action  Program  now  numbers  4 Groups,  20  Companies, 

111  Platoons  and  5 Mobile  Training  Teems.  Their  mission  is  to  train  the  RF/PF 
with  emphasis  on  small  unit  operations.  A record  13,500  patrols  and  ambushes 
were  conducted  by  combined  action  units  in  March  1.969. 

A major  RP/PF  deficiency  is  a lack  of  tactical  air  and  artillery  support. 
RF/PF  receive  less  than  ARVN  forces.  A PANE  study  has  reported  that  even  the 
small  amount  of  fires  provided  the  RP/PF  is  not  being  exploited  efficiently. 

Tlie  reasons  listed  include;  (l)  -.ack  of  RP/PF  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
air  support,  (2)  lack  of  fire  support  planning  at  the  District  level  and  below, 
and  (3)  a cumbersome  tactical  alr/artlllery  request  system  for  paramilitary 
forces. 
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Stumnary.  Current  improvement  and  modernization  progra:tis  stress  personnel 
and  equipment  increases  to  provide  the  RVNAF  enough  capability  to  counter  an 
Insurgency  which  might  remain  after  JTVA  and  US  forces  eventually  withdraw.  If 
forced  to  engage  NVA  units  alone,  RVNAI’  will  probably  need  additional  s'Wjnort 
in  the  form  of  helilift,  artillery  and  tactical  air. 

Current  deficiencies  in  RVKAF  leadership,  training,  desertions  and  morale 
indicate  that  qualitative  improvement  programs  may  not  be  progressing  o,6  well 
as  the  personnel  and  equipment  programs.  Since  the  Phase  II  improvement  and 
modernization  program  will  completely  absorb  the  available  Vietnamese  manpower 
pool,  future  RVNAF  improvement  is  likely  to  depend  mostly  on  programs  which 
Improve  RVNAF  leadership,  training,  desertion  rates  and  morale. 
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The  RWAF  expanoion  ami  niodet^.iftaiion  propt'm  ie  on  eohedule,  RVMAF 
has  tnade  moh  progreot)  ae  a vesult  of  ike  impyovemant  program.  Thejg  Ivtva 
domonatrated  they  ocm  operate  in  CariodiM  (flying  up  to  S0(!.  of  their  oun 
air  ouppbrt  there)  ami  in  a rugged  and  luoatilo  area  of  Laoo,,  with  adequate 
air  eupport.  Their  firepmter  hao  doubled  in  the  loot  2 1/2  yearo. 

All  of  this  bodao  well  for  their  eventual  development  into  a force 
which  can  hold  the  NVA  at  bay  in  South  Vietnam,  and  mount  ocaaaional  hit 
and  run  raids  into  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  keep  HVA  units  off  balanoe. 

This  paper  sunmarlzes  the  past  progress  and  future  plans  for  expanding 
and  modernizing  the  armed  forces  of  Vietnam  (RVNAF).  The  goal  is  to  help  the 
GVN  develop  an  armed  force  that  can  cope  with  the  combined  VC  and  NVA  forces 
after  US  troops  redeploy. 

Force  Strength.  The  PY  73  RVNAF  strength  goal  of  1,100,000  has  virtually 
been  met.  Current  RVNAF  strength  Is  about  1,050,000,  and  Increase  of  230,000 
(25^)  in  the  past  two  years.  Territorial  forces  accounted  for  more  than  half 

of  the  increase.  , 

TABLE  1 

RVNAF  STRSTfOTH  (OOO) 


Actual 


Plan 
0*11116  li 


Army  and  Marines 

432 

428 

461 

Navy 

32 

4o 

4o 

Air  Force 

36 

45 

47 

Regional  Forces 

258 

283 

294 

Popular  Forces 

Total  RVNAF 

216 

1717 

loW 

ll® 

Land  Forces.  Initial  emphasis  was  on  rapid  expansion  and  modernization 
of  the  ground  combat  forces.  The  development  of  support  end  logistics  capabili- 
ties, which  takes  longer,  was  to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible,  but  was  expected 
to  trail  the  progress  of  the  combat  forces. 

The  ground  units  table  indicates  that  this  is  what  happened.  The  Army  and 
Marine  combat  units  had  met  their  Jbne  I973  goals  by  O'anuary  197I  and  the  BF/FF 
units  were  at  least  97^  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artillery  and  combat 
service  support  units  had  meet  82^  and  9^  of  their  goals.  The  combat  service 
support  unite  will  be  complete  by  next  September,  and  the  artillery  units  99?^ 
complete  by  March  1972. 
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TABLE  2 

RTOAF  QROU?P  mVITS 


Actual Plan 


June  1989 

1 Jan  1971 

June  1973 

Army/Marine  Battalions 

Maneuver 

184 

168 

188 

Artillery 

47 

70  S/ 

85  a/ 

Combat  Support 

4o 

47 

47 

Combat  Service  Support  ^ 

37 

46 

50 

Territorial  Units 

RF  Rifle  Cos. 

i407 

1672 

1679 

PF  Platoons 

4839 

7222 

7479 

i/ Includes  battalion  eq,ulvalents  of  the  two-howltzer  local  defense 
platoons, 

^ Battalion  equivalents  of  ordnance,  engineer , and  transportation 
companies. 


The  sane  pattern  Is  evident  in  the  major  equipment  Items.  By  the  first 
of  this  year,  RVNAI*  had  93^  of  its  planned  M-l^'s  end  9C^  of  its  light  weapons, 
but  only  63^  to  80^  of  the  other  items.  The  equipment  program  is  on  schedule. 
All  items  shown  in  the  table  should  bo  96^  to  9^^  complete  by  June  1972 i 
except  for  trucks  and  armored  vehicles,  which  will  be  at  855^  and  885S. 

TABLE  3 


EOUimEWT  ON  HAMD  TOR  RVWAF  OROUMD  FORCES  (OOO) 


M-16  Rifles 

Light  Support  Weapons 

Artillery 

Armored  Vehicles 

Trucks,  tractors,  cranes 

Radios 


Actual 

1 Jan  '1969  i Jan  1971 


76U 

50 

1.0 

2.0 

46 

36 


807 

61 

1.2 

2.1 

53 

39 


Plan 

30  June  igf? 

. 866 
69 
1.6 
2.6 
84 
52 


Wavy.  The  US  Navy  has  turned  over  all  but  one  of  the  combat  craft  pro- 
grammed for  the  Vietnamese  Navy  (VNM).  The  remaining  Destroyer  Escort  (DE) 
and  162  logistics  and  miscellaneous  craft  are  scheduled  for  turnover  by  April 
1972.  In  all,  our  Navy  has  turned  over  793  of  the  956  ships  or  boats  scheduled 
for  the  VNN. 


Air  Force.  Rapid  expansion  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  (VNAF)  started 
later  than  for  the  other  forces,  because  of  the  long  lead  times  required  to 
train  pilots  and  technicians.  In  the  year  prior  to  Juno  1970,  only  1 squadron 
was  added  to  VNAIi  but  3 more  were  activated  in  the  next  six  months,  and  another 
7 are  scheduled  for  activation  by  June  of  this  year.  The  progremi  la  on 
schedu.1  ' and  current  plans  call  for  an  expansion  Ijo  50  squadrons  by  June  1973. 
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The  helicopter  squadrons  have  already  doubled,  and,  will  almost  triple  by 
July  1. 


TABLS  4 
VMAF  SaUAPROtrS 


Actual 

Plan 

Squadrons 

Helicopter 

Fighter/Attaok 

Transport 

Other 

Total 

June  1970 

5 

6 

2 

22 

1 Jan  1971 

10 

9 

2 

_i 

30 

^ne  1973 

18 

12 

6 

l4 

50 

The  total  VNAl’  aircraft  inventory  almost  doubled  in  the  past  two  yoars, 
while  the  helioopte>'«^inventory  nearly  tripled.  The  plan  is  to  double  the 
force  again  , by  iTane*i973. 

lAJBLE 

5 

VNAF  AIRCRAFT  INVENTORY 

Actual 

Flan 

1 Jan  1970 

1 Jan  1971 

Fixed  Wing 
Helicopters 

Total 

310 

101 

406 

-gBg 

771 

5S8 

1295 

VNAF  attack  sorties  will  double  next  year  (including  a fourfold  increase 
in  gunship  sorties),  and  will  in-^rease  to  about  8,200  sorties  per  month  in 
FY  73*  Helicopter  sorties  have  quadrupled  since  the  program  began,  and  should 
be  at  26,000  per  month  in  JY  73. 

US  tactical  air  sorties  will  decline  by  half  in  FY  73,  but  the  VNAT  and 
Laotian  (RLAF)  buildups  will  maintain  the  total  near  current  levels,  US 
helicopter  sorties  will  decline  by  only  thus  leaving  ample  helicopter 
support  for  the  RVHAF. 
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TABLE  £ 


SORTIE  RATOS  ??.?.  KCi:^ 
(Monthly  Average  - CIO) 


n.  TO 

Actual 

FI  71  a/ 

Projection 

FI  73~b7 

Tactical  Air 

VNAP 

3.5 

3.2 

8.2 

US 

21.2 

12.8 

5.6 

Laotian  (ELAP) 

l.g 

2.6 

3.2. 

Total 

2o^ 

ih:^ 

~ 

B-5g 

1.5 

1.1 

.7  0/ 

Helicopter 

VNAF 

13.9 

19.8 

26.3  ^ 

US 

695.** 

550.7 

432. iF  • 

Total 

TO. 3 

570.5 

a/ Projected  for  entire  fiscal  year  at  rates  flown  in  July-March, 

1/  Based  on  tentative  fiscal  guidance. 

£/  A JCS  proposal  to  fly  800  B-52  sorties  per  T-onth  Is  under  considera- 
tion. 

d/  Projected  at  the  rate  of  1.5  flying  hours  per  sortie. 
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ARTILLERX  SUPPORT  FOR  RVNAF 

Summary 

RVNAF  reaeivea  one-third  the  artillery  rounda  which 
US  foraes  get  in  SVN  and  about  one-fourth  of  all  the 
artillery  rounda  expended.  Only  3%  of  US  fired  rounda 
support  RVNAF,  Per  man^  the  US  soldier  in  a maneuver 
battalion  geta  more  than  70  times  the  rounds  of  artillery 
supporting  a Vietnamese  in  a taotioal  unit.  The  amount 
of  artillery  illumination  rounds  fired  by  ARVN  is  so  small 
that  We  have  doubts  about  RVNAF's  ability  to  oonduat  active 
night  defenses.  We  suspect  that  getting  timely,  accurate 
artillery  fire  when  engaged  is  still  a problem  for  many 
RVNAF  units. 

Artillery  Support  for  US  Forces  vs.  RVNAF 

Recently/  scattered  reports  have  become  available  which 
permit  a preliminary  estimate  of . artillery  support  for 
RVNAF.  Table  1 shows  that  ARVN  has  60%  as  much  light 
artillery  (lOSmm}  as  the  US  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  41% 
as  much  medium  (155mm)  artillery.  ARVN  has  no  heavy 
artillery.  FY  69  artillery  increases  will  raise  the  ARVN 
percentage  to  71%  and  66%  respectively.  In  FY  70,  MACV 
plans  to  bring  ARVN  divisional  artillery  strength  up  to 
US  standards  (3  light  artillery  battalions  per  division). 

The  105mm  howitzer  increases  for  FY  69  and  70  add  ten  105mm 
battalions,  or  180  more  tubes  to  the  present  23  battalions 
and  484  105mm  howitzer  tubes. 

Table  2 brings  together  available  data  to  show  total 
artillery  rounds  fired  in  support  of  RVNAF  in  May  and  the 
estimated  support  for  the  first  half  of  CY  1968.  In  terms 
of  total  rounds  fired,  ARVN  received  one-third  the  artillery 
support  which  US  forces  received  and  about  25%  of  the 
total  rounds  fired. 

Table  3 shows  that  3%  of  the  1.3  million  rounds  fired 
by  US  forces  per  month  during  the  2nd  quarter  1968  supported 
RVNAF.  The  support  is  unevenly  distributed  within  Vietnam? 
the  number  of  rounds  varies  from  a low  of  .5%  of  the  total 
fired  in  May  by  III  MAF  to  a high  of  17%  fired  by  I Field 
Force  in  July.  As  CTZ  data  is  not  available  for  ARVN 
artillery  rounds  fired  in  support  of  RVNAF,  we  cannot 
analyze  the  adequacy  of  the  overall  RVNAF  artillery  coverage. 
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TABLE  1 


Weapona 

NUMBER  OF  ARTILLERY  WEAPONS 
(1st  Half  CY  68) 

ARVN 

# of  Tubes 

US  Forces 
# of  Tubes 

Proposed 

1968 

Under  FY  69 

1st  Half 

Modernization 

105inm  Howitzer 

484 

574  (+90) 

803 

ISStnm  Howitzer 

115 

187  (+72) 

283 

4.2  in  Mortar 

216 

Unk 

392 

Sourrel  FiACMA  Pact  Sheet,  U.S.  Artillery  Support  to  RVNAF. 


TABLE  2 

ARTILLERY  ROUNDS  FIRED  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  RVNAF  AND  US  FORCES  ' a? 


In  Support  of  RVNAF 
Fired  by  ARVN 
Fired  by  US 
Total 


Est  Jan-Jul  68 

May  1968  Monthly  Average 


452,092 

49,903 


419,076 

45,437 

TOST3 


In  Support  of  US  Forces 
Fired  by  US 

Total  Rounds  Fired 

% In  Support  of  RVNAF 


1,474,305 

1,976,300 

25 


1,280,499  c/ 
1,745,012 
27 


Source:  MaSRa  Fact  Sheet,  Op  cit. 
Jan-Jun  68  average. 

May  and  July  68  average. 
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TABIiE  3 


US  ARTTLIERY  SUPPORT  TO 
RWAP  BY  UNIT  a/ 


Unit 

May 

Prov  Corps 

Total  Rounds  Fired 
Fired  for  RWAF 
% Fired  for  RVNAF 

299897 

5385 

1.8 

Anerical  Uiv 

Total  Hounds  Fired 
Fired  for  RVNAF 
<f>  Fired  for  RVNAF 

95854 

2213 

2.3 

III  MAF 

Total  Rounds  Fired 
Fired  for  RVNAF 
•f,  Fired  for  RVNAF 

326637 

1526 

.5 

1 Field  Force 

Total  Rounds  Fired 
Fired  for  RVNAF 

56  Fired  for  RVNAF 

297564 

17569 

5.9 

II  Field  Force 

Total  Rounds  Fired 
Fired  for  RVNAF 
<f,  Fired  for  RVNAF 

504256 

23210 

4.6 

Countrywide 

Total  Rounds  Fired 
Fired  for  RVNAF 
% Fired  for  RVNAF 

1524208 

49903 

3.3 

June 

July 

Total 

May*  Ju  1 68 

175937 

219398 

695232 

46l4 

2504 

12503 

2.6 

1.1 

1.8 

72402 

82005 

250261 

1866 

2537 

6616 

2.6 

3.1 

2.6 

Unk 

314745 

Unk 

Unk 

2825 

Unk 

Unk 

.9 

Unk 

SO5739 

138206 

641509 

15117 

23502 

56188 

7.3 

17 

8.8 

391594 

373311 

1269161 

15624 

9602 

48436 

4.0 

2.6 

3.8 

Unk 

1127665 

Unk 

Unk 

40970 

Unk 

Unk 

3.6 

Unk 

a/  Source:  MACMA  Tact  Sheei,  Clt. 
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Ctiier  a\ailable  dataS/indicaces  that  less  than  1%  of 
the  US  heavy  artillery  (6  inch  Howitzer  and  175mm  gun)  missions 
supported  RVNAP.  US  forces  not  only  get  more  rounds,  but 
heavier  ones  on  average. 

' RVNAF  Need  for  US  Support 

In  SVN  there  is  a need  for  continuous  artillery  area 
coverage  over  the  more  densely  populated  areas  of  the  entire 
country  as  well  as  conventional  support  to  maneuver  forces: 
about  80%  of  the  RVNAF  artillery  is  dispersed  in  small  firing 
units  to  provide  area  coverage.  This  means  that  the  concen- 
tration of  artillery  that  can  normally  be  ' -tught  to  bear 
quickly  on  a SVN  battle  area  is  likely  to  i less  than  when 
there  is  a linear  battle  line  such  as  in  Korea.  ^ The  dis- 
persed RVNAP  artillery,  and  lack  of  helicopters  to  airlift 
it,  indicates  that  the  Vietnamese  must  have  to  depend  heavily 
on  US  support  to  get  concentrated  fire  support  during  a fight. 

Evaluation  of  RVNAF  Arcillery  Support 

Evaluating  the  adequacy  of  artillery  support  requires 
relating  the  rounds  £/  expended  to  the  number  of  men  supported. 
In  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  rear  installations  are  subject  to 
attack  and  require  artillery  defense,  but  we  do  not  have 
V mission  data  showing  how  many  rounds  were  fired  to  support 

troops  on  offensive  operations  and  how  many  were  fired  to 
defend  rear  bases.  As  a substitute,  we  have  applied  the 
total  number  of  rounds  fired  against  (1)  the  ntunber  of  men 
in  tactical  units  to  estimate  an  offensive  combat  support 
figure,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  men  in  country  in  an 
attempt  to  estimate  base  defense  support. 

US  troops  in  maneuver  battalions  received  more  than 
10  times  as  many  artillery  rounds  per  man  as  did  RVNAF  soldiers 
in  tactical  units  (Table  4).  Based  on  our  crude  method,  we 
estimate  US  rounds  fired  to  defend  airfields,  base  camps  and 
other  installations  at  about  four  times  that  fired  for  RVNAF 
per  man  defended. 


57  FMF-PAC,  “Monthly  Stat  REP,"  April  1968. 

B/  The  total  of  1685  US  Army  and  RVNAF  artillery  weapons 
(105mm)  is  almost  one-third  greater  than  the  1279  tubes 
available  during  Jun-Dec  1952  in  Korea  (1953  data  is  not 
available) . Artillery  rounds  expended  in  SVN  for  an 
average  month  during  Jan-Jun  1968  (1,745,000)  are  17% 
greater  than  the  monthly  rate  of  1,487,000  rounds  fired 
during  the  Jan-Jun  1953  peak  expenditure  period  in  Korea, 
c/  We  should  use  weight  according  to  caliber,  but  the  data 
Is  not  availeible. 
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TABLE  4 


COMPARATIVE 

US  AND  RVNAF  ARTILLERY 

SUPPORT 

May  68 

2nd  Qtr  68 

Troops  Supported  (OOOi 

In  Tactical  Units  ^ 

RVNAF 

351^^"^ 

354^''" 

US 

95 

95 

Total  Strength  W 

RVNAF 

743 

725 

US 

536 

527 

Rounds  Per  Man  Per  Month 

In  Tactical  Units 

RVNAF 

1.43 

1.31^ 

US 

15.52 

13.48  ^ 

Total  Strength 

1 

RVNAF 

.68 

.64  ^ 

US 

2.75 

2.43  ^ 

a/  Calculated  from  SEA  Talsles  and!  TFES  data. 
y Source!  Table  2,  OSD(C)  SEA  Statietlcal  Summary. 

0/  Calculated  using  strengths  in  this  table  and  Table  2 monthly  RVNAF  data 
for  rounds  fired. 
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Getting  the  right  type  of  fire  on  target  when  required, 
is  more  important  than  maximizing  the  number  of  rounds  fired. 
Table  5 shows  that  ARVN  fired  less  than  400  rounds  of  artillery 
illumination  per  night  for  the  entire  country  (13%  of  that 
expended  by  the  US) . This  amount  provides  about  7 hours  of 
continuous  light  for  one  outpost  at  minimum  standards.  Air- 
craft delivered  3400  flares  per  night  during  the  same  period 
but  data  is  not  available  as  to  how  many  supported  RVNAF. 

Since  air  delivered  flares  usually  support  engaged  units / we 
suspect  that  RVNAF  has  little  illumination  available  for 
planned  use  in  defense  of  its  positions  at  night.  Further, 
data  previously  published  suggests  that  fire  support  was  not 
available  when  required  (engaged  with  the  enemy)  for  RP/PP 
65%  of  tlie  time.*  Data  available  to  vis  indicates  that  many 
RVNAF  units  do  not  get  timely  and  appropriate  artillery  sup- 
port; we  would  welcome  additional  data  to  permit  a fuller 
evaluation  of  this  problem. 

Additional  Considerations 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  deployment  of  RVNAF  forces 
to  provide  territorial  security  brings  many  Vietnamese  units 
under  the  protective  umbrella  of  US  artillery.  Thus,  US  firing 
of  many  harassment  and  interdiction  (H&I)  fires  might  belie  the 
statistic  that  o&ly  3%  of  all  US  rounds  support  ^e  RVNAF.  We 
do  not  have  data  to  analyze  the  point.  However,  wa  note  that 
US  operations  against  main  forces  tend  to  take  place  where 
there  vxa  fev?  Vietnamese  territorial  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
RVNAF  located  near  US  base  camps  get  the  same  benefit  (what- 
ever it  is)  from  K&I  fires  that  US  forces  do.  The  volume  of 
such  fire  or  nundser  of  RVNAF  units  is  unknown.  The  critical 
question  that  remains  Is  whether  the  3%  of  total  rounds  fired 
by  US  artillery  provides  timely  reinforcing  fire  when  RVNAF 
requires  it. 


See  our  article  in  July  1968  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report, 
"The  Plight  of  the  Vietnamese  Popular  Forces,"  P.  Si. 
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TABIJE  5 

JAl-r-JUfl  68  NIGHT  ILLUMIMATIOM 


Arilllery  Rounds  Per  Day 


ARVM 

us  Forces 

ARVN  as  i, 

Of  US  Forces 

’ ’ 

lOStnm 

348 

2087 

17 

: 

.1 

37 

526 

7 

1 ^ 

4.2  in 

“r§ 

815 

-9. 

Total 

3428 

13 

Source:  MA.C14A.  Fact  Sheet  Op  Clt. 
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AR.MY  coi-a.E;'rr3  on  SEPrst'BSR  1955  .‘■rr.zzz'jLs 

We  received  ihe  followlr.j  cor.-er.ts  or.  3 Seolomber  Analyaie  Report 
articles  from  the  Army  Staff: 

"The  September  issue  of  your  Southeast  Asia  Analysis 
Report  contains  a number  of  interesting  and  useful  articles,’ 

The  value  of  these  articles  lies  in  the  presentation  of  po- 
tentially useful  data  and  the  fresh  look  siven  to  many  old 
problems.  I find,  however,  that  three  of  the  articles  appear 
, to  warrant  comment  in  order  to  prevent  misu-nderstanding  on  the 
part  of  Interested  readers. 

"Military  Initiative  in  South  Vietnam  (page  6) 

This  article  purports  to  show  that  it  is  the  VC/irVA  who 
have  the  military  initiative  in  South  Vietnam  and  bases  this 
conclusion  on  a study  of  the  opposinp  forces  ability  to  con- 
trol casualties.  There  is  a serious  doubt  that  control  of  cas- 
ualties is  a 'good  measure  of  .milloary  initiative';  for  example, 
efforts  to  conserve  casualties  rjiy  do  little  to  extend  control 
over  the  combat  situation.  Said  another  way,  a side  which  uses 
its  'military  initiative'  principally  to  avoid  combat  Is  not 
trying  to  dominate  the  battlefield  but  only  to  maintain  a pres- 
ence there;  this  is  not  military  initiative.  1 do  not  believe 
that  the  VC/NVA  dominate  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam  nor  do  I 
agree  that  their  willingness  to  stand  and  fight,  or  even  their 
decisions  to  attack,  are  entirely  voluntary,  Perhaps  a better 
measure  of  military  initiative  could  be  obtained  by  examining 
the  relative  ability  to  successfully  er.^-age  an  opponent  in 
decisive  combat.  This  might  be  done  by  comparing  the  rate  of 
casualty  fluctuations  to  fluctuatiens  in  opposing  Initiatives, 

‘ "Even  assuming  that  ability  to  control  casualties  is  a 

good  measure  of  military  initiative,  the  finding  of  the  article 
is  erroneous  in  that  the  anal^'sls  Is  fallacious.  The  analysis 
attenpts  to  determine  military  initiative  by  conparlng  fluctuations 
of  opposing  military  actions  with  fluctuations  in  casualties.  How- 
ever, the  measure  of  military  actl'd.ty  used  is  friendly  large  unit 
operations  (munber,  nuniber  with  contact,  and  battalion  days  on 
operations)  for  friendly  forces,  and  attacks  for  enemy  forces. 

These  representations  of  military  activity  are  not  comparable; 
this  system  of  mear-ireuent,  fer  instance,  could  give  the  same 
weight  to  an  enemy  squad-size  attack  as  it  does  to  a three- 
division  friendly  operation.  Iver.  friendly  'operations  with 
contact'  is  not  a comparable  meas'urs  of  friendly  military 
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ftotivliy  bL'aause  ar.  cpsra'iior.  cu.a.ll;'is;3  'xr.d.iv  t:;i3  :;ater<;ory 
If  it  has  one  or  r.ore  GQr.tE,ats  ir.  a day  (it  could  have  had  a 
dozen  and  ae  anu-nsratsd  as  one  operation  vlth  contact).  Even 
cocniarini  battalion  days  on  operations  with  eneny  attacl-.s  is 
not  valid,  althouLjh,  aa  rsaopniaoil  in  the  article,  its  corre- 
lation with  casualties  is  better.  To  bo  conparable  an  enemy 
attack,  which  is  an  enemy  Initiated  contact,  mutt  bo  compared 
to  a friendly  initiated  contact. 

"In  summary,  the  premise  that  ability  bo  control  casualties 
is  a soo<i  measure  of  military  initiative  is  questionable,  and 
the  tests  applied  to  measure  relative  desreas  of  'military 
initiative'  are  invalid  due  to  lack  of  comparability  in  neasure- 
Ksnt  of  the  tempo  of  military  operations  of  opposing  forces. 

"Artillery  Support  for  RVMF  (page  19) 

This  article  is  premature.  It  implied  that  the  distri- 
bution of  artillery  support  is  improper,  but  admittedly  con- 
tains no  examination  of  the  basic  of  distribution.  As  pointed 
cut  in  the  article,  a great  deal  more  information  is  needed  in 
order  to  arrive  at  any  meaningful  conclusion.  It  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  better  to  simply  state  the  facts  available, 
dravFlng  no  conclusions,  or  vdthhold  the  article  until  sufficient 
information  to  evaluate  the  situation  vas  available.  In  addition 
to  examination  of  raw  aaronition  expenditures  data,  a look  at 
missions,  organization  for  combat,  firing  restrictions,  targets, 
and  other  fire  support  means  available  would  add  much  to  a study 
of  the  adequacy  of  artillery  support. 

"RV^IAT  Effectiveness ! An  Update  (page  36) 

While  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  improved  effectiveness 
of  RVHAE,  caution  must  be  exercised  to  Insure  that  it  is  not 
over-rated.  This  is  particularly  true  when  considering  the  cur- 
rent high  level  emphasis  on  developing  the  RVTJAF  to  take  over 
more  of  the  war  from  US  Forces. 

• "The  evaluation  of  RVNAF  contained  in  this  article  bases 
its  primary  conclusions  on  the  number  of  enemy  killed;  it  over- 
looks friendly  losses.  The  article  also  points  out  that  the 
missions  assigned  to  various  forces  have  not  been  considered, 
yet  this  fact  has  been  omitted  from  the  summary  and  conclusions. 
Additionally,  other  Indicators  such  as  leadership,  morale,  train- 
ing, and  aggressiveness  which  must  be  included  In  a full  evalua- 
tion have  not  been  considered.  Based  on  the  facts  presented,  this 
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artiale  can  only  cone  lues  tha-  l-.T/J-S  has  killed,  more  enemy 
recently;  this  suggasts  an  Improved  capability  to  perform 
the  nissions  assigned  d'cring  this  period.  An  examination 
of  its  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  performing  various 
missions  might  prove  useful  as  vs  look  to  the  assumption  by 
RVNAF  of  greater  military  responsibility  in  Vietnam, 

"Expressing  increased  HVIui?  strength  and  effectiveness 
(based  on  enemy  killed),  in  terms  of  US  force  equivalents,  Is 
Invalid,  and  tends  to  be  misleading.  As  emphasised  earlier, 
to  omit  consideration  of  assigned  missions  and  othsr  influenc- 
Ing  factors,  and  without  evaluating  the  capability  to  perform 
missions  currently  assigned  to  U3  units,  It  is  inappropriate 
to  rate  RVKAF  in  terms  of  US  equivalency,  Equating  this  im- 
proved RVIIAF  effectiveness  to  US  units  suggests  that  the 
RVNAF  ie  now  able  to  assume  tasks  assigned  to  the  stated  number 
of  US  units  --  this  is  not  proven  in  this  article,  and  la  un- 
doubtedly not  true  at  this  time, 

"In  the  final  analysis,  the  greater  number  of  enemy  killed 
by  the  RVNA?,  while  encouraging,  is  not  a true  measure  of  its 
overall  effectiveness.  Other  tests  must  be  applied  to  deter- 
mine its  current  and  projected  capability  to  perform  the  com- 
plete spectrum  of  missions  which  it  must  assume  if  US  and 
Free  World  forces  are  to  he  phased  do'^." 

SEAPROCOECNTS 


Military  Initiative 

The  treatment  of  military  initiative  suggested  in  the  comments  fits 
a conventional  limited  war  such  as  the  one  in  Korea.  There  the  "relative 
ability  to  successfully  engage  an  opponent  in  decisive  combat"  did  conatitute 
military  Initiative  for  either  side.  But  we  wonder  if  the  same  holds  true 
in  the  Vietnam  war  where  many  of  the  principles  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  pro- 
tracted conflict  seem  to  explain  enemy  strategy  best. 

We  Buepect  that  the  ability  to  control  casualties  is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  overall  enemy  etrategy  in  Vietnam.  His  attacks  and  other  activities 
are  designed  to  have  the'  maximum  psychological  impact  by  inflicting  heavy 
allied  casualties,  projecting  an  aura  of  countrywide  strength  and  continual 
presence,' and  gradually  reducing  the  U3  will  to  continue.  This  in  turn  im- 
plies that  the  enemy  must  expend  his  resources  at  a rate,  low  enough  for  him  - 
to  hold  out  longer  than  the  allies.  It  must  be  clear  to  him  after  his  spring 
offensive  that  he  cannot  win  by  engaging  us  in  short,  decisive  combat  and  that 
he  must  frame  his  strategy  within  the  rules  of  protracted  conflict.  In  such 
a conflict,  control  of  the  casualty  rates  is  critical. 
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ThiJ  ctrr.enSs  also  siisrsest  that  the  only  comparable  meas'ore  of  operations 
is  enemy  initiated  contacts  and  friendly  initiated  contacts.  This  reasoning 
ass'jmes  that  the  ’'contacts  per  operation  rate"  for  VC/llVA  and  friendly  forces 
are  identical,  but  they  clearly  are  not.  Most  of  the  time  on  friendly  opera- 
tions (large  or  sitall)  is  spent  looking  for  the  enemy  and  the  resulting  con- 
tacts per  operation  rate  is  low.  On  the  other  hand,  few  VC/mVA  operations 
do  not  produce  contact.  The  conparison  suggested  in  the  comments  would  over- 
look the  vast  amount  of  friendly  operational  effort  that  produces  no  contact 
and  thus  would  wash  out  the  value  of  the  comparison. 

The  fact  that  the  VC/iCVA  can  nearly  always  find  us  and  we  usually  can't 
find  him  unless  he  wants  us  to  or  our  intelligence  is  exceptionally  good,  Is 
at  fhe  heart  of  military  initiative  in  Vietnam.  The  in^plioit  assumption  in 
the  comments  is  that  both  sides  are  operating  under  identical  objectives, 
strategy,  end  tactics  as  in  a conventional  war.  Under  these  conditions, 
contact  per  operation  rates  night  be  approximately  equivalent  and  the  ability 
to  engage  in  decisive  combat  would  be  critical  to  both  sides. 

Artillery  Support  for  RVflAF 

i>  • 

Our  article  contained  data  which  show  that  the  volume  and  weight  of 
artillery  support  for  is  much  less  than  that  for  U3  forces.  We 

acknowledge  that  we  lack  the  Information  necessary  for  a thorough  evaluation 
of  the  adequacy  of  P.Vii/ij’  artillery  support,  and  of  the  distribution  of  fire 
.support  between  US  and  R^^TIAP.  Nevertheless,  available  data  strongly  suggest 
that  artillery  support  for  RVIIAP  may  not  be  adequate.  Further  examination 
of  the  problem  is  required.  More  data  on  the  artillery  support  for  RVNAP 
would  be  most  useful. 

RVHAF  Sffeotiver.ess 

The  article  does  not  overlook  losses;  Table  3 (page  4l}  indicates  that 
the  ARVN  enemy  kill  ratio  in  large  operations  laiproved.  We  have  addressed 
the  R’/lIA?  leadership  problems  in  the  June  and  August  reports.  We  agree 
that  an  examination  of  RVNAF's  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  performing 
various  missions  would  prove  useful  in  evaluating  RVNAF's  ability  to  assume 
greater  military  responsibility  in  Vietnam.  Data  for  this  is  sparce  at  the 
moment,  but  should  become  available  as  we  get  information  from  MACV's  new 
reporting  system  for  RVNAF  forces. 

We  compared  the  performance  of  RVNAF  ground  forces  in  killing  VC/NVA 
with  the  US  performance  in  two  ways.  First,  we  compared  the  effectiveness 
of  Vietnamese  ground  force  battalions  to  US  battalions.  We  found  that  in 
1968  the  Vietnamese  performance  in  killing  VC/nvA  increased  more  than  the 
US  performance,  and  that  it  would  have  taken  I6  additional  US  maneuver 
battalions  to  Mil  the  additional  VC/N\'’A)  if  the  RVNAF  kill  rate  had  not 
iti5)roved.  Second,  a comparison  of  total  enemy  killed  by  all  RVNAF  forces 
to  those  killed  by  all  US  forces  Indicated  that  the  improved  Vietnamese 
performance  was  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  194,000  US  troops. 
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In  addition,  th#  article  pointed  out  that  RWIAP  battalions  on  average 
have  bean  consistently  ’filling  VC/2r/A  at  a significantly  higher  rate  than 
the  MACV  ARYN  capability  codel  vs'Uld  lead  us  to  expect.  Aside  from  being 
unable  to  undertake  long  field  operations,  many  Vietnamese  battalions  pre-> 
sently  perform  much  the  same  missions  that  US  forces  do.  The  low  level 
of  support  and  fire  po^rfer  pro'/lded  Vietnamese  forces  may  help  account  for 
the  greater  time  their'  battalions  spend  on  static  security,  and  ti^alnlng 
miaslons  and  for  their  reported  lask  of  aggressiveness.  If  true,  providing 
better  support  and  fire  power  to  RVIIA?  forces  may  enable  them  to  perform 
missions  now  entrusted  to  US  forces  sooner  than  we  might  otherwise  expect. 
We  think  that  attempting  to  state  RVIUtP  improvement  in  terms  of  US  force 
equivalents  is  a useful  way  to  gain  perspective  on  the  rate  of  is^rovemeut 
as  the  RVUAF  modernization  and  Inprovement  programs  proceed. 


b. 
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AsriLUiiit  suppout  kr  rvhaf 

Sumen,  During  1989  tha  V,S,  fired  dbeut  iOft  of  the  direot  artillery 
aupporit  of  MVn/WK.  Tha  aountrytiida  paroantaga  of  >U?IV/V!VMC  diraat  artillary 
aiappart  randarad  by  tha  Viatnmaaa  inaraaaad  fiw  S'SX  to  68%,  eend  all  Corpa 
araaa  ahauad  acma  inprooamanta  in  1989.  Data  on  total  artillary  support  of 
KVSAF  (ARVH/VHHC  and  BF/PT)  randarad  by  tha  Viaintmaaa  thaaiaalvaa  anoua  that 
IV  Corpa  raaaivad  tha  graataat  maiibar  of  rounds  in  1989  (89%)  and  XI  Corpa, 
tha  amllaat  (16%), 

Pl/Pf  untta  raoaioad  about  80%  of  tha  viatnemaa-^^^rad j^illary  a^ort 
in  19e9(AJPni/rme  raoaivad  tha  raat)i  houavar,  RF/PF  in  I Corpa  raaaivad 
only  n of  tha  rounds  firad  in  I Corpa. 

Onamthird  (SS%)  of  tha  Viatnanaaa-firad  artillary  a^mport  of  RVPAF  fn 
1989  in£diaHon  (BU  fira); 

dtetim  ia  fi^d  for  BF/PF  (80%  of  thair  support)  than  for  ABVH/Vm:  (»9%  of 
thair  atgpporo* 

Thtr*  axa  tvo  ioura«s  of  loforuAtloa  on  artillery  support  In  SESR}  one 
allow*  tts  to  look  at  such  support  frou  the  Infantry  advisor's  viewpoint 
(support  reoeived)  and  the  otheri  from  tht  artillery  advisor's  viewpoint 
(support  rendered).  Unfortunately,  the  two  sources  are  not  comparable. 

The  artillery  advisor  reports  type  of  support  rendered,  the  exact  number 
of  rounds  fired,  and  whether  support  is  given  to  ARVN/VHMC  or  RF/F?.  The  data 
on  Vietnamese-fired  support  is  good,  but  since  we  have  no  comparably  coisplete 
file  on  US  support,  we  must  use  the  infantry  advisor's  data  to  estiwte  the 
proportion  of  ARVN/VNMC  support  fired  by  the  US. 

The  ARVN/VNMC  infantry  advisor  docs  report  on  support  received  from  both 
the  US.  and  ARVN  but  no  such  reports  are  available  for  PS/VF.  The  figures 
obtained  from  the  Infantry  advisor  are  not  very  reliable  because  he  gives 
rounds  of  support  in  terms  of  broad  ranges;  so,  the  number  of  rounds  reported 
by.  the  infantry  advisor  are  approximate  only  and  do  not  correspond  to  data 
from  the  artillery  advisor  reports. 

US  Fires  About  BOi.  Table  1 shows  artillery  support  as  seen  by  the  in*- 
fantry  advisor  with  Ab%/VKMC  units.  It  indicates  nearly  8c^  of  direct  artillery 
suppo^  AKVN/VRMC  in  1969  was  fired  by  Vietnamese  artillery  units.  It 
also  shows  that  this  percentage ' is  not  constant  in  the  four  corps  areas;  in 
XV  Corps,  ARVN/VNMC  units  provided  9^  of  their  own  support  in  1969>  In  Z 
CTZ,  II  CTZ,  and  in  CIZ,  ARVN/VNMC  provided  8C^t,  fOf),  and  66<  (respectively) 
of  their  own  artillery  support. 

Table  1 also  shows  ABVN  is  now  (bth  qtr  1969)  firing  11^  more  of  its  own 
support  than  it  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  1969  (an  increase  from  72^  to  83^). 
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nsm  1 

AStmjaRY  ROUMPG  FIRED  Dt  PEtSCT  SUPPOBT  OF  ARVM/VSMC 
(In  Thousunda) 


ARVN  Pro- 
portion 


1st 

Qtr 

2nd 

fttr 

3rd 

fttr 

4'th 

9tr 

of  1969 

W~ 

Total 

1 CIZ 

34.8 

85..  5 

28.7 

99.9 

13.6 

82.8 

8.9 

75.6 

eo< 

11  01Z 

16.1 

29.2 

20.5 

50.6 

6.2 

25.7 

16.2 

37.6 

'10^ 

in  CTZ 

38.5 

75.0 

37.0 

77.0 

49.0 

70.8 

44.6  ' 

109.4 

66i 

XV  CTZ 

72‘7 

1'.4 

0 

62.6 

0 

124.2 

98i 

Total 

260.4 

87.6 

331.4 

6y.8 

15IT5" 

150" 

ASVIf  Proportion  72*  79!^  79^  ^3f>  TSi 

at  Conntrywlda 

IbtAl 


Bourcfli  dMt  Infantry  advlaor  reports  - data  is  reported  as  the  number  of 
ARVN/VMMO  battalion#  receiving  (a)  0-20,  (b)  21-100,  (o)  101-500, 

(d)  501-2000,  or  (e)  over  2,000  rounds  of  artillery  supj^rt.  The 

above  data  vers  aaloulated  by  using  MACV  conversion  factors  - (a)  i 

10,  (b)  60,  (o)  300,  (d)  1,200,  and  (e)  2,000  rounds.  For  this  4 

reason  the  numbers  of  rounds  in  this  table  are  approximate  only, 
but  the  ARVn  proportion  of  total  support  should  oe  close  'io  true. 

The  examination  of  Infantry  advisor  data  in  Table  1 was  nooesaary  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  proportion  of  artillery  support  the  Vietnamese  provide  for- 
themselves  (80^),  but  the  figures  cdted  in  Table  1 are  only  approximate  for  ... 
reasons  explained  in  the  footnote  to  the  table,  and  cover  02^  support  pro- 
vlded  to  regular  ARVR/VMMC  forces.  The  foUovlog  data  from  artillery  advisors 
provide  us  with  an  accurate  picture  of  tot^  Vletnamese-flrfid  support  (va 
lack  euch  data  for  the  U.B.  portion  of  Rvi^  artillery  support—  around  20^). 

yietnemese  Support  of  RVKAP.  Table  2 shows  that  about  4.4  million 
artillery  rounds  were  fired  by  the  Vietnamese  In  I969  in  support  of  all  RVNAF 
forces.  IV  Corps  received  the  largest  amount  of  such  support,  39^s  and  II 
OTZ  had  the  least,  15^.  On  the  average,  the  second  quarter  was  the  most 
active;  30^  of  the  artillery  rounds  were  fired  then.  The  first  quarter  was 
least  active,  with  only  21^  (aee  Table  3). 

X Corps  BF/FF  on  the  other  hand  receive  very  little  artillery  support. 

Vlhile  the  RF/FF  in  the  other  corps  areas  received  30^-37^  of  the  artillery 
support  in  their  respective  CTZ's,  1 Corps  RF/PF  got  only  7#.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  why  there  was  so  llttla  Vistnasiese-fired  artillery  support  of  RF/FF  in 
I Corps.  It  may  be  that  they  receive most  of  their  support  from  the  U.S.  (for 
which  we  have  no  record).  Or,  it  may  simply  be  that  they  do  not  request  as 
much  support  as  territorial  fdrces  in  other  corps. 
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TABLE  2 

ARTILLERY  SUPPORT  RENDERED 

RVNAF.  BY  CTZ 

ARVN/VNMC 

RP/PF 

Total 

I era 

966,442 

77,690 

1,044,132 

II  CTZ 

435,912 

230,218 

666,130 

III  era 

676,636 

289,808 

966,444 

IV  era 

1,070,607 

633,398 

1,704,005 

Countrywide 

3,149,597 

1,231,114 

4,380,7U 

fiouroa:  AMFES  Artillery  advisor  reports. 


Table  3 shows  that  for  I969  R?/lT  received  2^  of  the  artillery  rounds 
fired  in  support  of  RVItAF.  It  also  shows  that  there  was  no  appreciable  change 
in  this  figure  between  the  first  and  fourth  (quarters  of  the  year. 


TABUS  3 


ARVN/WMO 

ff/pp 

Total 


AaTTt.I3!:BY  SUPPORT  RENDERED  RVNAF.  BY  ftUAFTER 
let  Qtr  gnd  fttr  3rd  fttr  4th  SAr 


637,904  944,465  815,369 
272,516  373,656  232,454 
910,420  1,313,121  1,047,623 


751,859 

352,488 

1,104,347 


fiourVes  '"SBEk  AMPES  Artillery  advisor  reports. 


Year 

3,149,597 

1,231,114 

4,380,7U 


Type  of  Support.  Ibe  above  discussion  has  been  based  upon  total  rounds 
fired,  cut  the  ariillory  advisor  also  provides  infonaatlon  on  type  of  support, 
He  lists  six  types  of  combat  support,  plus  rounds  fired  during  the  training; 


1.  Interdiction  - consists  of  firing  one  round  or  small  barrages  at  sus. 
pected  enemy  locations,  usually  at  night;  ineffective  in  terms  of  confirmed  KZA 
or  materiel  destroyed. 


2.  Targets  of  opportunity  > consists  of  fire  on  unexpected  targets,  l.e., 
not  preplanned  fires;  fire  directed  by  i'orward  observers;  most  effective  in  terms 
of  confirmed  KIA  or  materiel  destroyed. 


3.  Illvualnation  > used  to  illuminate  night  battlefields;  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  KIA  and  maierlel  destroyed  difficult  to  determine. 

4.  Preparation  - consists  of  fire  on  encnv  positions  before  friendly 
troops  attack;  moderately  effective  in  terms  of  KIA  and  materiel  destroyed. 

5.  Counter-battery  - fire  against  enemy  rocket  ■ mortar  positions-, 
moderately  effective. 
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6.  Defena*  concentration  - conaiats  of  praplannec  uaviaXly  pre>adJuatoA 
firei  which  are  used  predominately  at  night  agalnat  likely  eneo^  routea  of 
attack;  acoewhat  effective,  through  leas  so  than  preparation  and  counter- 
battery  flrea. 

Table  If  ahova  that  interdiction  (K&I  fire)  accounted  for  32^  of  the 
artillery  rounds  fired  In  support  of  RVTiA?  In  1969.  Targets  of  opportunity 
accounted  for  sllgntly  more— 36^. 

artillery  support  is  probably  less  effective  In  terns  of  XIA.  and 
onterlel  destroyed.  Table  4 shows  that  26t  of  ARVN/VMMC  support  falls  In'^o 
the  categories  of  interdiction  and  defease  concentration  (the  two  least  effec- 
tive types  of  support).  But  4^  of  the  support  falls  Into  these  two 

categories . 


TABIS  4 


TTIE  OP  AKmiERY  80CT0RT  RgD3t3P  RVNAf  DURIMQ  lOfiy 


ASW/tUMC 

rf/pp 

Total 

Interdiction 

Targete  of  Opportunity 
Illumination 

Preparation 

Counter  Battery 

Defense  Concentration 
tft'ainlng 

985,198 

1,168,835 

107, iSo 
391,707 

897,517 

811,718 

47,446 

494,879 

389,763 

40,334 

130,059 

71,577 

108,055 

3,047 

1,419,471 

1,558,598 

147,514 

521,766 

369,094 

313,773 

50,495 

Total 

3,149,597 

1,831,114 

4,380,7U 

Source : sfiSft  AMPES  Artillery  Advisor  Heports 


retailed  Analyals  of  Type  of  Support 

By  Quarter  — Table  5 shows  the  categories  of  artillery  support  by  quarter 
and  Indicates  four  important  facts: 

- The  porcentage  of  artillery  support  that  Is  interdiction  has  decreased- 
froB  a Snd  quarter  high  (also  the  high  point  of  all  artillery  activity)  of 

to  27{  In  the  4th  quax-ter.  This  decrease  Is  due  to  the  drop  from  (2nd 
quarter)  to  28^  (4th  quarter)  in  the  proportion  of  support  that  is  Inter- 

diction. AHVN/VMO  interdiction  support  has  not  decreased. 

- There  was  a decrease  in  targets  cf  opportunity  support  of  RVNAT  from  47^ 
(1st  quarter)  to  35#  (4th  quarter)  of  total  artillery  support  of  RVNAT.  This 
decrease  occurred  equally  in  ARVK/’OIC  ani  ?J/}?  support. 
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- There  vas  a ilgniflcant  increase  from  7^  (1st  quarter)  to  17^  (4th 
quarter)  in  the  proportion  of  HWAF  artillery  support  that  J.s  preparation 
fires.  This  rise  was  due  tnostly  to  an  increase  from  2^  to  24^  in 
preparation  support.  This  may  Indian te  that  PF/FF*  units  were  used  in  an 
offensive  role  in  the  4th  quarter.  However,  this  would  he  true  only  for 
units  in  ZZ  Corps  where  6t$  of  the  RP/?F  preparation  rounds  were  fired  and 
ZV  Corps  where  27^  were  fired.  There  were  no  preparation  rounds  fired  in 
support  of  ?S/7F  units  in  X Corps  in  the  4tK~quarter,  indicating  they  main- 
tained their  role  of  pacification  and  security,  or  that  reporting  practices 
are  different  there .o7  abVN/v^iMC  preparation  support  also  Increased,  though 
less  significantly,  from  9^  (1st  Qtr)  to  l4*;(  (4th  Qtr), 

- The  vast  majority  of  training  rounds  were  fired  in  the  third  quarter. 
Table  4 shows  that  94^  of  these  rounds  were  fired  while  supporting  ARVH/VHMC. 
ZV  Corps  accounts  for  almost  all  AHVN/VHMC  training  rounds  while  II  Corps 
accounts  for  nearly  all  BP/FE'  training  rounds. 

table;  3 


TTFE  of  artillery  support  REMDERED  RVHAF.  by  aUARTER 


' 1st  O.tr 

2nd  Otr 

3rd  fttr 

4th  fttr 

Mr. 

m 

k(r. 

Nr. 

31 

Hr.^  .'i 

Interdiction 

289,854 

32 

484,925 

37 

343,945 

33 

300,747 

27 

Targets  of  Opportunity 

422,832 

47 

430,529 

32 

320,987 

31 

384,250 

35 

ZUvoination 

28,826 

3 

35,574 

3 

41,937 

4 

41,177 

4 

Preparation 

63,867 

7 

167,448 

13 

99,590 

9 

190,661 

17 

Counter  Bi^ttery 

47,462 

5 

116,929 

9 

138,343 

66,360 

6 

Defense  Concentration 

55.259 

6 

80,828 

6 

58,242 

6 

119,444 

11. 

Training 

2,320 

.3 

1,888 

.1 

44,779 

4 

1,508 

.1 

Total  910,420  100  1,31b, 121 100  1 

Source:  skE3)  AMFES  Artillery  Advisor  Reports. 

,047,823  100 

1,104,347 

100 

By  Co^s  — Table  6 shows  the  categories'  of  artillery  support  by  CTZ  for 
RVHAF  and  i^loates  that  I Corps  units  used  relatively  little  interdiction 
support;  only  19^  of  their  total  support  was  reported  as  interdiction  coiqpored 
to  32-43^  for  the  other  CTZ's.  This  Is  true  for  both  I Corps  ABVN/VHMC  and 
BF/FF.  1 Corps  does,  however  rei)ort  a relatively'  high  umount  of  support  against 
targets  of  opportunity,  3d^.  This  is  especially  true  for  I CTZ  RF/ff  where  6li 
of  their  support  la  allocated  to  targets  of  opportunity.  Finally,  Z Corps  is 
highest  of  the  four  CTZ's  in  counter  battery  fire;  19^  of  the  RVHAF  support 
belonged  to  this  category  in  I CTZ,  while  the  other  CTZ's  ran  3^.  Almost 
all  of  this  I Corps  counter-battery  fire  was  in  support  of  ARVN/VHMC  units  and 
33^  of  it  occurred  in  the  third  quarter. 

^ li  is  realized  that  increased  preparation  fires  may  not  mean  that  Rf/PP 

units  are  doing  more  attaching.  It  may  simply  mean  that  they  are  now  getting 
preparation  6Upx)^rt  for  the  attacks  they  have  been  conducting  throughout  the 
year. 
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Vhe  patterns  of  total  RVNAF  support  for  II  and  III  Corps  pictured  in 
Table  6 look  vefy  much  alike.  A large  aoount,  about  goes  to  interdiction. 
About  ^y|^  of  the  11  and  III  Corps  RVNAF  artillery  support  Is  fired  against 
targets^ of  opportunity;  this  Is  significantly  lower  tUan  the  other  two  CTZ'b. 
Vlhlle  the  total  RVKAF  support  patterns  as  veil  as  those  for  ARVN/VNMC  are  alike 
for  II  and  III  Corps,  the  K?/PF  support  patterns  are  different.  II  Corps 
artillery  fired  in  support  of  RF/PF  is  about  onti>tbird  less  interdiction,  a 
third  more  targets  of  opportunity,  and  over  twice  as  much  preparation  as  in 
Corps  artillery  fires  in  support  of  RF/PT. 

Finally,  IV  Corps  artillery  fires  46$  of  its  RVKAF  support  at  tenets 
of  opixirtunlty.  It  has  an  unusually  low  aaoiut  of  preparation  fire>-7$ 

(versus  around  1S$  for  the  other  CTZ's).  It  also  fires  the  lowest  percentage 
of  counter  battery  fire  of  the  CTZ's.  While  the  support  pattern  for  ARVK/VKMC 
units  looks  irntch  like  that  for  the  total  RVKAF  (except  laore  targets  of  oppor- 
tunity support  is  given  ARVN/VKMC-5S$)  supperrt  for  RF/PF  in  IV  Corps  is  dlf- 
ferent—heavlly  weighted  with  interdiction  (4$$)  and  with  leas  targets  of 
opportunity  fired  (36$). 


1AB1£  6 


TYPE  OF  ARTIIXERY  StffPORT  RglDEREP  RVKAF.  BY  CTZ 


I CTZ 

n ciz 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 

Nr. 

Nr. 

Hr. 

t 

Nr. 

Interdiction 

I5735r’ 

15 

"553555" 

-ft" 

4i5964~ 

TT 

“555157“ 

TT 

Targets  of  Opportunity 

39^366 

38 

173199 

26 

209727 

22 

781306 

46 

lUusilnation 

58906 

5 

S6036 

4 

36763 

4 

25809 

2 

Preparation 

132877 

13 

116966 

17 

150211 

15 

121712 

7 

Counter  Battery 

195399 

19 

56303 

8 

60784 

6 

56606 

3 

Defense  Concentration 

63591 

6 

36474 

6 

94636 

10 

119072 

7 

Training 

1638 

.2 

4097 

.6 

419 

0 

44341 

3 

Total 

1044132 

100 

666130 

100 

966444 

100 

1704005 

100 

ouiee:  SEER  AMFES  Artillery  Advisor  Reports. 
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AIR  SUPPORT  FOR  RVUAF 


Ab  with  artillary  aupport,  RVNAF  reoeivea  ah.'iut  one-thivd 
of  the  attack  aortiea  which  US  foraee  get  in  SVR.  Per  mant 
the  US  eoldier  in  a maneuver  battalion  gets  about  10  times  the 
attack  aortiea  supporting  a Vietnamese  in  a taotioal  unit. 

While  only  S%  of  US  fired  artillery  rounds  aupport  RVRAFt  about 
20%  of  US  attack  aortiea  go  vo  RVRAFt  indicating  that  RVNAF 
relies  more  on  the  US  for  air  aupport  than  it  doea  for  artillery 
aupport. 


Table  1 indicates  that  BVNAP  received  about  of  the  air  attack  sorties 
that  US  forces  got  in  SVN  in  the  first  8 months  of  1968. 

sorties  figures  reported  in  the  table  by  MACV  show  1^  fewer  sorties  than  does 
the  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Summary  (Table  2).  If  we  assume  that  the  extra  sorties 
all  went  to  support  US  forces,  the  EVNAF  share  drops  to  28^.  On  balance, 

RVNAF  forces  probably  get  about  one-third  of  the  attack  sorties  US  forces  re- 
ceive. On  the  same  basis,  RVNAP  forces  probably  get  about  a fourth  of  ^11  the 
attack  sorties  flown  in  SVN  (range  is  25^  to  29^).  Both  cases  are  about  the 
same  as  the  artillery  support  figures. 

However,  RVNAF  gets  about  20?J  (l8^-21^i)  of  US  attack  sorties  flo^,  much 
higher  than  the  3i  of  US  artillery  rounds  RVNAF  receives  (Table  2).  finally,  • 
Table  1 indicates  US  air  support  for  RVNAF  has  been  increasing  since  April, 
absolutely  and  proportionately.  (No  data  is  available  for  trends  in  past 
years.) 

Table  2 shows  that  RVNAlf  gets  about  6^  of  the  f Jr^ads 

26i  in  II  CTZ,  19^  in  HI  CTZ  and  virtually  all  of  them  in  IV  CTZ.  The  trenas 
in  II  and  III  CTZ  are  up;  in  I CTZ  and  IV  CTZ  they  are  more  constant. 

Table  3 indicates  that  US  troops  In  maneuver  battalions  received  about 
10  times  the  attack  sorties  per  man  as  did  RVNAF  soldiers  in  tactical  units. 
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ATxAC-'  f':-7rT.=  li:  support 
c-  Rv::Ar  A.’-  v;  foross  - rr6' 


eoRTiss 

foTMAt 


HonthXy  Avg 


Sad  Jul 

dtr  Aug 


J>a  ?«ti 


8,119  1,83V  l,r03 


11 


lufwBRKuBn^Mlan^Bfi 


10.713  U.jBg  12.880  16.588  3.3.361  13.116  11,688 


1 


J/  Soiuraoi  OSU  6EA  Statiitlctl  Sunbary^  Tablt  2,  2iOv«sb>r  26»  I966.  V«  ftsiumed  til  VKAT  loriiti  supportaA  RWAF. 
£/  Souraei  MAOV. 


US  HAOTICAT.  AJH  SORTIES 

lOtipfeiRTTyl'.iiA^  ."rass 


Monthly  AVI 


IBOBm 


TSr  RVKAT  , 519 

9ll  •116  595 

59&  5hS  1^39  379  !SB9  ^77  7n7 

total 

RVHAT  i 

8,807 

6 

6,7U 

8 

9',81'3 

5 

e;9ia 

7 

6,617 

9 

6,584 

9 

6,i>9| 

0 

7,969 

5 

10,1^ 

9,1^’ 

1 

8,886' 

6 

9,596 

7 

II  OTZ 
' ►or  8WAF 
total 

RVlur  i 

815 

SilLa 

86 

706 

8,96U 

al 

768 

3,658 

81 

1,050 

8,«35 

10 

793 

3,511 

88 

688 

S,615 

86 

613 

8,733 

81 

631 

3,164 

80 

785 

3,985 

80 

887 

3,886 

83 

606 

8,618 

31 

8,686 

I9 

III  ora 

For  RVHAT 
total 

RWIAF  % 

719 

3i978 

19 

131 

3,375 

13 

760 

3,995 

19 

1,80L 

1,835 

95 

II5 

3,668 

18 

501 

3,373 

15 

355 

3,086 

18 

413 

3,136 

11 

l,?l9^ 

88 

667 

1,101 

80 

1,869 

5.065 

85 

85 

17  017. 

Tor  FVNAT 
total 

RVTIAF  i 

1,UU 

1,119 

99 

1.073 

1,071 

100 

1.869 

1,301 

99 

8,100 

8,10l 

100 

1,031 

1,031 

100 

1,888 

1,888 

100 

96I 

978 

99 

959 

959 

100 

1,311 

1,311 

100 

1.561 

1,609 

97 

1,89? 

1,908 

100 

8,300 

8,300 

100 

Total 

“Tor  HVMAF 
total 

RVKAF  i 

3,193 

I6,7l0 

81 

8.751 

ll,18l 

19 

3,863 

18,170 

18 

1,919 

18,516 

87 

8.870 

11,857 

19 

i,99l 

13,739 

88 

8,101 

13,783 

17 

8,l06  3,685 

15,886  80,2^ 

3,695 

19.016 

19 

1,157 

17,903 

85 

5,110 

19,188 

88 

OSD  Ftgurti  For 
Total  US  Attack 
Sortlat  In  6VH  19,365 


17,773  SO, 618  19,957  15,883  ie,13s  19,305  ie,U*7  81,920  81,186  l?,00a  80,918 
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TABIffi  32/ 

COMPARATIVE  U.  S.  AMP  RVNAg  AIR  SUPPORT 
(l8t  & 2nd  fttrs  1968) 


TROOPS  SUPPORTED  (000^ 

la  Tactical  Units 
RVNAF 
US 

Total  Strength^ 
RVNAF 
US 


Ist  Otr 


2ad  Qtr 


SORTIES  PER  MAW  PER  MONTH 

In  Tactical  Units 
RVNAT 
US 

Total  Sttength  ^ 

RVNAP 

US 


a/ Source:  SEA  Statistical  Tables  and  TFES  Data. 

^ Source:  Table  2.  OSD(C)  SEA  Statistical  Sumaryi 
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Ais  svpposT  ton  /mvs-nMC  mrrs 

Sumary.  Statiatioa  fi>cm  the  ARW/WWC  portion  of  the  SEER  reporta  in- 
dioate  hou  moh  air  aupport  each  unit  reoeived;  they  ahou  that  the  VNAF  fteu> 
more  aottiea  and  a higher  ahare  of  the  total  in  the  3rd  quarter  of  1969  than 
in  the  2nd  quarter.  Hetitift  and  fixed  wing  gunahip  aortiea  aooounted  for 
moat  of  the  inoreaae  and  moat  of  it  coourrM  in  IV  Corpa,  The  VRAP  had 
reoeived  dbout  74  UH  1-H'a  and  16  AC-4?* a during  the  period,  and  thie  may 
have  had  aome  mffeat.  Inareaaed  ABVS/VRMC  operational  aotivity  in  IV  Corpa 
(making  the  XfftW  9th  Diviaion  into  a mobile  reaction  foroe,  for  exenple) 
after  redeployment  of  the  US  9th  Diviaion  unite  there  probably  generated  many 
of  the  additional  aortiea. 

Most  of  the  air  sorties  data  In  this  article  comes  from  the  MACV  System 
For  Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of  RVIIAF  (SEER).  They  come  from  reports  of 
the  US  Advisors  serving  with  Vietnamese  kevs^  and  Max‘lne  units  on  the  ground, 
and  therefore  should  give  us  some  Idea  of  how  much  air  support  the  Vietnamese 
ground  combat  units  receive.  This  article  singly  surveys  the  available  data 
for  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  of  1967.  It  does  not  include  data  from  the  VlUjr 
part  of  SBIR.  Readers'  comhents  on  the  data  and  our  findings  would  be 
welcome. 

Table  1 shows  the  number  of  air  sorties  of  all  types  flown  in  support 
of  QVN  ground  forces  In  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1969;  it  indicates 
that  the  VNAF  sorties  and  the  VNAF  share  of  the  total  nearly  doubled  (from 
3,962,  or  9^  of  the  total  sorties  in  the  2nd  qiiarter  of  I969,  to  7,968  or 
17^  of  the  total  in  3rd  quarter  1969)« 

The  large  increase  in  sorties  (t3,600)  was  due  solely  to  a 190^  ('*’3»990 
sorties)  increase  in  VNAF  Helicopter  Airlift  sorties.  The  increase  may  stem 
from  VNAF  use  of  about  74  UH-IH  helicopters  it  received  during  the 
second  quarter  as  part  of  the  RVNAF  improvement  and  modernization;  IV  Corps 
accounted  for  most  of  the  sortie  increase.  All  other  categories  shown  in 
Table  1,  except  fixed  wing  gunshlps,  either,  had  fewer  sorties  during  the  3rd 
quarter  or  remained  about  the  same;  VNAF  fixed  wing  gunship  sorties  flown 
in  support  of  ARVN/VNMC  units  increased  by  60^t.  As  with  helicopters,  the 
VNAF  had  received  more  gunshlps  from  the  US  - about  9 AC-47' s in  the  2nd  quarter, 
and  11  more  in  the  3rd  quarter.  Thus,  the  VNAF  seem’ to  be  using  their  new 
equipment  right  away. 

In  terms  of  the  VNAF  share  of  the  total  sorties  flcwn  for  ARVN/VNMC, 
Helicopter  Airlift  (up  from  9^  to  20^  of  all  such  sorties),  and  fixed  wing 
gunshlps  (from  9^  to  19^)  led  the  pack;  the  VNAF  share  of  tactical  air 
sorties  also  rose.  In  four  of  the  seven  categories  of  air  support,  the 
percentage  of  air  sorties  flown  by  VNAF  either  femklned  the  same  or  dropped; 
the  percentage  of  helicopter  gunship,  helicopter  medevac,  and  fixed  wing 
airlift  sorties  flovm  by  VNAF  remained  tha  same.  The  Vietnamese  portion 
of  air  resupply  dropped  from  12^  to  7^6. 
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Table  1 seems  to  indicate  that  substantial  VNAF  shortfalls  exist  in  all 
the  areas  of  air  support,  since  the  US  was  flying  83^  of  the  sorties  during 
the  3rd  quarter.  The  areas  of  helicopter  gunships  and  medevac  seem  particularly 
weak. 


table  1 ^ 


Tactical  Air 
Helo  Gunship 
Fixed  Wing  Guushlp 
Helicopter  Airlift 
Helicopter  Msdevao 
Air  Resupply 
Fixed  Wing  Airlift 


AIR 

SORTIES  IN 

SUPPORT  OF  ARVN/VNMC  ^ 

2nd  (itr 

3rd  fttr 

VNAF  % 

US 

VNAF 

of  Total 

US 

VNAF 

of  Total 

1957 

663 

25^ 

937 

402 

30^ 

4525 

183 

4381 

182 

423 

28 

ei 

203 

45 

18?5 

26444 

2516 

% 

25213 

6465 

20^ 

2544 

150 

H 

2432 

164 

6% 

2995 

4l8 

vH 

3884 

301 

H 

10 
3952  • 

■ J}^ 

37124 

13^ 

a/  Source:  SEER 

h/  Includes  all  ARVN  Maneuver  Battalions,  Regimental  and  Division  headquarters,  Ranger, 
Airborne,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  VNMC  units. 

VNAF  showed  improvement  not  only  in  the  percentage  of  support  sorties 
flown  for  Vietnamese  regular  ground  troops  but  also  in  the  percentage  of 
requests  for  support  that  were  answered  during  the  3rd  quarter.  Table  2 
shows  that  VNAF  Impro'  l in  every  category  in  the  third  quarter  except  fixed 
wing  airlift^,  which  remained  at  100^.*  In  all  but  the  resupply  and  medevac 
categories  t'he  answer  rate  was  80^  or  above  in  the  third  quarter  of  1969. 

Table  2 also  indicates  that  the  US  fill  rate  dropped  sharp!./  for  fixed  wing 
airlift,  from  100^  to  37fo  of  requests  answered,  and  for  taotlcal  air  sorties, 
from  78^5  to  55^5*  The  drop  In  fixed  wing  airlift  was  due  to  an  extremely  high 
number  of  requests  in  July  (30  out  of  quarterly  countrywide  total  of  49)  by 
the  18th  and  25th  Divisions  which  were  not  filled.  This  may  have  been  an  error 
in  reporting. 
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TABLE  2 

PROPORTION  OF  REQUESTS  FOR  AIR  SUPPORT  ANSWERED  BY  US  AND  VNAF 


2nd  5tr  3rd  Qtr 


! US 

i,  Tactical  Air 

Ans 

% Ans 

Reg 

Ans 

% Ans 

1109 

866 

78 

707 

4l4 

59 

Kelo  Cunshlp 

2134 

2040 

96 

2016 

1947 

97 

Fixed  Wing  Ounshlp 

33? 

322 

95 

143 

137 

96 

f Helo  Airlift 

1914 

1971 

103 

2366 

2592 

100 

; Helo  Medevac 

2339 

2339 

100 

2358 

2336 

99 

r Air  Resupply 

1166 

1155 

9? 

1522 

1497 

98 

Fixed  Wing  Airlift 

28 

29 

104 

49 

18 

37 

i VNAF 

1 Tactical  Air 

341 

275 

81 

180 

170 

94 

Helo  Ounshlp 

101 

60 

59 

75 

67 

89 

Fixed  Wing  Ounshlp 

48 

32 

70 

47 

38 

81 

Helo  Airlift 

218 

199 

91 

342 

326 

97 

1 Helo  Medevac 

4lO 

151 

37 

201 

139 

69 

' Air  Resupply 

302 

185 

61 

135 

99 

73 

Fixed  Wing  Airlift 

5 

5 

100 

2 

2 

100 

Talale  3 Indicates  that  only  2.2^  to  3.^  of  all  US  fixed  wing  tactical 
air  Jortlea  flown  In  South  Vietnam  supported  ARVN  and  Marine  units.  Only 
to  6.^  of  the  total  VNAF  attack  sorties  were  reported  In  the  SEER. 
Moreover I the  VNAF  flew  13^  more  total- sorties  in  the  3rd  quarter,  but  their 
sorties  in  support  of  ARVN/VNMC  units  apparently  dropped  about  40^.  Our  re- 
ports apparently  do  not  Include  air  support  flown  in  support  of  RF/ff  and 
CIDO  troops,  and  they  may  account  for  some  additlona-l  sorties.  A previous 
article  (Nov/Deo  I969,  p.3l)  indicated  that  only  about  10^  of  all  tactical  air 
sorties  are  flown  in  support  of  troops  In  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  figures 
in  Table  3 are  of  comparable  magnitude,  and  may  represent  part  of  those  10^. 


TABLE  3 


TOTAL  TACTICAL  AIR  SORTIES  VERSUS  THOSE  IN  SUPPORT 
6f  "ARVN/VNMC  UNITS 


Total  Tactical  Air  Sorties  a/ 
Sorties  in  Support  of  VNMC/ClVN  ^ 
% in  Support  of  ARVN/VNMC 


2nd  Otr 

3rd  fttr 

US 

50916 

7557 

• US 
4fHl3 

8966 

402 

1957 

663 

937 

3.8 

8.4 

2.2 

4.5 

a/  Sources  Table  2,  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Summary. 
^ Source;  SEER  reports. 
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DETAILS  OF  TIffi  MALYSIS  • 

Tactical  Air.  Table  4 showa  a h^io  drop  in  the  nuaiber  of  US-Vl'IAF  tactical 
air  sorties  flown  in  support  of  Vietnamese  ground  forces  during  the  Srd  quarter; 
there  was  also  a 39fj  drop  in  the  number  of  requests  for  tactical  air  support. 

The  drops  were  probably  due  to  the  3rd  quarter  lull;  as  indicated  in  the  Nov/l)ec 
Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report,  tactical  air  sorties  In  support  of  troops  in 
contact  tend  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  level  of  combat  activity. 

The  VNAF  share  of  tactical  air  sorties  increased  from  2%  in  the  second 
quarter  of  I969  to  30?^  in  the  third,  although  their  number  of  sorties  declined 
by  57^j.  The  VKAF  answer  rate  also  increased  from  8l^  of” r e quests  answered  to 
94/j,  but  this  increase  may  be  due  to  the  4tjJ  decline  in  the  number  of  requests; 
it  does  not  necessarily  reflect  increased  VNAF  capability  in  answering  tactical 
air  requests. 

VNAP  made  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  percentage  of  sorties  flown  in 
I and  IV  Corps.  In  I Corps,  VNAF  Increased  their  percentage  of  tac  air  sorties 
from  .4^  to  13^4,  which  reflected  an  increase  from  2 sorties  in  2nd  quarter  to 
73  in  3rd  quarter.  In  IV  Corps,  VNAP's  percentage  Increased  from  17^  to  52^9, 
again  reflecting  a real  increase  from  46  sorties  in  2nd  quarter  to  II6  in  3rd 
quarter,  VNAF  also  made  its  greatest  Improvement  in  answer  rates  in  I 
and  IV  CTZ's. 

1 

VNAF  tactical  air  support  was  strongest  in  the  IV  Corps  and  for  the  special 
units;  they  accounted  for  78^  of  the  VNAF  sorties  in  2nd  quarter  and  66^  in 
the  3rd.  US  tactical  air  went  primarily  to  I Corps  and  the  special  units;  in 
the  3rd  quarter  the  1st  ARVN  Division  accounted  for  36?&  of  all.  US  tactical  air 
sorties  flown  in  support  of  Vietnamese  ground  troops.  The  US  response  rates 
are  lowest  in  I Corps  (specifically,  in  the  1st  Division).  This  may  Indicate 
these  units  operate  differently  than  other  Vietnamese  troops  by  asking  for 
tactical  air  support  whenever  they  think  they  need  It,  rather  than  asking  for 
support  only  when  they  believe  they  are  fairly  sure  to  get  it. 
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VNAF  AND  US 

TAG  AIR  IN 

SATPORT  OF  ARVN/VNMU 

2jy 

1969 

2nd  0 

tr 

3rd  Qtr 

VNAF  % 

US 

VNAF 

of  Total 

US 

•■•Ma 

VNAF 

of  Total 

RVNAF  Corps 

I CTZ 

526 

2 

.b 

477 

73 

13 

II  CTZ 

282 

6 

e 

81 

7 

8 

III  CTZ 

317 

139 

30 

l4l 

57 

29 

IV  CTZ 

. y 

217 

46 

17 

111 

118 

52 

Special  Units ^ 

615 

470 

127 

147 

54 

Total  Sorties 

1957 

663 

937 

402 

30 

Uo  61  VNAF  AMowliR  hAViS  joh  'x'AU'riUiUi  AIR 

KBwUNSTS 

BY  A?.r.:  .AND 

mtc 

2nd  fttr 

3rd  atr 

Tjg 

ViCA? 

US 

VNAF 

Msl 

Ans  i>  Ana 

Rea 

Ans  % Ans 

Reg 

Ana 

% Ans  Rea 

Ans  % Ans 

I 

1*37 

211  48^i 

30 

1 3% 

490 

213 

43% 

36 

35 

97% 

II 

104 

99  95% 

1 

1 100% 

32 

30 

94% 

4 

3 

75% 

III 

123 

137  111% 

62 

47  76% 

73 

70 

96% 

29 

27 

93% 

IV 

0/IO5 

102  97% 

28 

23  32% 

56 

52 

48 

43 

Special  Units 

%L0 

317  93% 

220 

203  92% 

56 

3B% 

62 

?07f 

Total 

1109 

351 

275  51% 

707 

414 

59% 

180 

170 

95^ 

a/  source;  satR 

b/  Includes  Maneuver  Battalion,  Rfegirwn-al  Headquarters  and  Dtvlalon  Headquarters 

In  all  figures.  . , , ^ , 

c/  Rangers,  Airborne,  Marines,  Special  Tcrcas  and  Armor  in  this  and  following  tables 


Helicopter  Ounshlps.  Table  5 shows  there  was  no  Improvement  in  the 
number  or  percentage  of  helicopter  gunship  sorties  flown  by  VNAF  during  the 
3rd  quarter.  US  troops  flew  96^  of  the  helicopter  gunShips  sorties  in  both 
quarters.  In  contrast  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  tactical  air  sorties, 
helicopter  gunship  sorties  remained  fairly  constant. 


The  answer  rate  for  VNAT,  however,  did  increase  from  to  80^,;  though 
this  was  partially  due  to  a rise  in  the  number  of  answers,  the  increase  came 
mostly  from  a drop  in  the  number  of  requests  for  VNAF  helo  gunship  support. 
Thus  the  Improved  answer  rate  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a better  Vietnamese 
capability  to  fill  helo  gunship  requests. 

VNAF  support  shifted  from  the  17  Corps  infantry  divisions  where  $6%  of 
the  VNAF  sorties  were  run  in  the  seccr.i  quarter  to  the  special  units,  who 
received  of  the  sorties  in  the  third  quarter.  This  shift  was  in  response 
to  a shift  in  requests  for  support  frcm  IV  Corps  to  special  units. 
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An  opposite  trend  is  seen  in  Ufi  support  whare  helo  (.'unshlp  sorties  shifted 
1 1 T.V  Corps  int’autry  divisions  from  111  Corps  and  tVio  specle.i  units.  Aa  a 
result  of  the  US  shifts  tc  IV  Corps  divisional  units  (because  of  a doubling  of 
support  re.TU'-sta  by  the  Vietmunaac)  the  peroantaga  of  total  US  and  VNAF  sorties 
run  for  IV  Corps  infantry  rose  from  26%  to  37^'.  These  US  and  VifAF  shlfta  may 
indicate  that  alhce  the  VlotnameBO  were  unable  to  handle  the  greatly  inoi*eased 
number  of  requests  for  helo-guashlps  from  IV  Corps  (they  tiad  devoted  most  of 
their  effort  in  the  second  quarter  to  IV  Corps),  the  US  took  over  the  support 
role  there  and  "traded"  to  the  Vietnamese  increased  responsibility  for  support 
of  special  units  where  it  was  more  likely  the  Vietnamese  could  handle  the  load 
because  the  total  number  of  requests  had  dropped  by  about  30/j. 

Of  the  divisions  in  IV  Corps,  the  7th  received  the  vast  majority,  I'sin,  and 
the  S;th,  only  ,%  of  VKAF  helo  gunship  support  for  both  quarters;  US  support, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  fairly  evenly  spread  among  the  di^siona  in  IV  CTZ.  There 
were  increases  in  the  number  of  VNAF  sorties  flown  in  II  and  III  Corps  but 
together  these  areas  accounted  for  only  5^o  of  Vietnamese  sorties  for  both 
quarters,  though  2k%  of  the  requests  for  VNAF  support  came  from  these  CTZ* a. 

The  number  of  US  sorties  decreased  in  both  II  and  III  Corps. 

TABIiB  '5 

VNAF  AND  US  HELP.  GUNSHIP  SORTIES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ARVN/VNMC^^ 


1969 

and  Qtr  3rd  fttr 


VNAF  % 

VNAF  % 

us 

VNAF  of  Total 

US 

VNAF  of  Total 

RVNAF  corps 

I CTZ 

361 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

II  CTZ 

860 

0 

0 

576 

9 

2 

111  CTZ 

1288 

6 

.5 

978 

12 

1 

IV  CTZ 

1030 

175 

15 

1649 

30 

2 

Special  Units 

986 

2 

.2 

818 

131 

l4 

Total  Sorties 

4525 

183 

4 

4381 

182 

4 

US  &_VNAF  ANSWER  RATOS  FOR_JIELICOPTER  OUNSHIP  REQUEBTH 


2nd  Otr 

BY  ARVN  and  VNMC 

3rd  fttr 

U3 

VNAF 

US 

VNAF 

Issq  Ane 

%...An3  Reg 

Ans  % Aiis  Reg 

Ans  % Ana  NPeq 

Ans  % Ans 

I 

249 

206 

m 

3 

0 

0 

161 

155 

9^ 

1 

0 

i‘0 

II 

4l6 

391 

94'S 

‘0 

0 

- 

209 

202 

9U 

1 

I 

loo^S 

III 

435 

434 

99^ 

37 

3 

% 

436 

415 

9% 

5 

5 

looi 

IV 

413 

4l4 

100/, 

56 

56 

100% 

860 

84l 

9% 

28 

19 

m 

Special  Units 

621 

595 

96fo 

5 

1 

350 

334 

9%. 

40 

42 

Total 

snu' 

96'/i . 

iOl 

“5015“ 

I947 

97% 

75 

Sr 

V ' 'Source : SEEK 

b/  Includes  Maneuver  Battalion,  Regimental  Headquarters  and  Division  Headquarters 
in  all  figures,  - - - 
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Flxod  Wing  GutiBhlps.  Liite  air  support,  the  total  number  of- US 

fixed  wing  gunohip  sorties  fell  off  nearly  50^^!  in  the  third  quarter  of  I969 
as  did  the  total  number  of  requisns;  hovever,  as  Table  6 shows,  VNAF  in- 
crease its  number  of  sorties  by  60w  (from  28  to  hg)  in  the  third  quarter, 
thereby  raising  its  proportion  of  total  fixed-wing  gunship  sorties  from  6% 
to  18^.  This  is  probably  due  to  an  increase  of  about  I6  AC~47'8  turned 
over  to  the  Vietnamese  in  the  second  and  third  quarters.  VNAF  also  increased 
its  answer  rate  from  to  3l^  even  though  the  number  of  requests  remained 
the  same.  All  VNAF  sorties  were  flown  for  ARVN  infantry  divisions  in  III 
and  IV  Corps  and  for  the  special  units { IV  Corps  received  the  majority  of 
these,  g6^,  in  both  quarters.  All  but  one  out  of  93  requests  for  VNAF  support 
for  both  quarters  originated  in  III  and  IV  Corps  and  in  the  special  units.' 
U.S.  emphasis  shifted  towsird  III  Corps  (40^  of  US  sorties)  in  the  third 
quarter;  only  15^  of  the  US  fixed  wing  gunship  sorties  went  to  AHVN  infantry 
divisions  in  I and  II  Corps  in  that  quarter. 

TAB1S6 

VNAF  AND  US  FIXED  WING  GUNSHIP  SORTIES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  AaVN/VNMC!&^^ 


12^ 

2nd  etr 

3rd  fttr 

r.iAF  ^ 

us 

VNAF 

of  Total 

U8 

VNAF  of  Total 

RVNAF  Corps 

I CTZ 

116 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

II  CTZ 

54 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

111  CIZ 

6g 

7 

10 

77 

10 

11 

IV  CTZ 

63 

16 

20 

43 

35 

37 

Special  Units 

lag 

5 

4 

58 

10 

16 

Total  Sorties 

423 

28 

6 

203 

45 

18 

U3 

& VNAF  ANS;i-3R  RATIS 

FOR  FIXED  WINO  GUNSHIP 

RE^ISSTS  57  ARVN  AND  VNMC 

2nd  Qtr 

3rd  fttr 

US 

VI-A? 

US 

VNAF 

Reg  Ans 

% Ana  Rec  Ans  i 

Ans  Reg’  Ans 

% Ans  Reg'  Ans  % Ans 

I 

68 

69 

lOl^J 

0 

0 

- 

17 

17 

1 

0 

0 

II 

42 

37 

m 

0 

V' 

- 

9 

8 

0 

0 

- 

III 

48 

44 

92i 

14 

7 

50/, 

48 

49 

102% 

10 

10 

100^ 

IV 

55 

55 

100% 

26 

2C 

71% 

42 

39 

93% 

27 

19 

705fc 

Special  Units 

126 

117 

f- 

5 

87 

S4 

8^ 

,9 

9 

loojS 

Total 

339 

322 

99% 

ho 

32 

70% 

145 

137 

90% 

4? 

38 

a/  Source : SEER 

5/  Includes  Maneuver  Battalion,  Reglmentsl  Hradquartera  and  Division  Headquarters 
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Summary  of  Attack  Air  Support.  The  largest  category  of  attack  air 
support  for  ARVIl/VN14C  units  iti  terms  of  sorties  run  Is  helicopter  gunship; 
it  ran  4,000  to  4,500  sorties  for  both  quarters  and  is  about  twice  as  large 
as  the  tactical  air  category,  which  has  about  1,500  to  2,000  sorties  a 
quarter.  The  smallest  category  is  fixed  wing  gunship  with  250  to  350 
sorties  a quarter.  The  total  number  of  US-VNAF  sorties  dropped  by  about 
50^  in  the  third  quarter  of  I969  for  both  tactical  air  and  fixed  wing  gun- 
ships  but  the  number  of  halo  gunships  sorties  remained  about  the  same. 

IV  Corps  appears  to  receive  the  most  VNA?  attack  air  support  with  the 
special  units  (ranger,  cavalry,  airborne,  marinas)  a close  second.  However, 

US  support  is  generally  more  evenly  divided  axiiong  the  corps,  except  for  fixed 
wing  tactical  air  suppoxt,  over  half  of  which  went  to  I Corps,  which  had 
nearly  70^^  of  the  requests  for  such  support  in  the  Srd  quarter.  In  short, 

I Corps  seems  to  get  a loti  of  tactical  air  but  few  helo  gunships,  while  IV 
Corps  tends  to  get  more  helo  gunships  and  less  tactical  air.  This  may 
reflect  the  differences  in  terrain  and  in  concepts  of  how  the  war  In  the 
two  areas  should  be  fought. 

NON-ATTACK  AIR  SUPPORT 

Helicopter  Airlift.  Table  7 shows  that  the  number  of  VMAT  helicopter 
airlift  sorties  increased  2.5  times  in  the  third  quarter, from  2516  to  6465. 
Most  of  this  increase  came  in  IV  Corps  (from  I823  to  4840)  and  for  the  special 
units,  particularly  the  rangers  and  marines  (an  increase  from  292  sorties 
to  1243).  These  increases  are  the  result  of  a tripling  of  requests  in  IV 
Corps  and  the  special  units. 

Within  IV  Corps  the  9'th  Division  received  the  bulk  {^5%)  of  the  Viet- 
namese VNAP  sorties } this  la  a change  from  the  second  quarter  when 
the  9th  received  none  of  the  1823  Vietnamese -flown  hellllft  sorties  and 
its  support  was  all  US.  US  support  in  IV  CTZ  shifted  from  the  9th  to  the  7th 
Division  in  the  3rd  quarter. 

Additional  evidence  of  this  increased  Vietnamese  helicopter  airlift 
capability  shows  a. near  doubling  of  Vietnamese  UH-lH's  from  a monthly 
average  of  45  in  the  second  quarter  to  80  in  the  third.  RVNAP  lurprovemont 
and  modernization  data  show  a turnover  of  about  74  UH-lH'e  to  the  Viotnameee 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1969.  Given  ihe  time  It  taken  to  make  the  heli- 
copters operational  after  the  turnover,  this  could  account  for  the  Increased 
Vietnamese  capability  showing  up  in  the  3rd  quarter.  The  vast  increase  in  ' 
Vietnamese  helicopter  airlift  capability  for  the  9th  Division  lends  support 
to  its  commander's  statement  (Col.  Dl)  that  he  can  move  a regiment  anywhere 
in  the  Delta  in  4 hours  and  the  whole  division  in  L.vo  days.  =/ 

US  halillft  support  was  more  evenly  spread  through  the 'Corps  areas.  The 
US  shift  from  II  Corps  to  I Corps  (an  I Corps  increane  from  2730  to  3626 


The  9th  has  begun  operating  a mobile  reaction  force  in  the  Delta,  marking 
the  first  time  an  ARVN  division  operated  in  regimorital  size 

outside  its  own  area,  CONFIDENTIAL  
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srrties)  ccii^jensated  for  the  drop  to  zero  (from  356  sorties)  in  VITAF  sorties. 
In  spite  of  the  33^;  increase  in  US  sorties,  the  number  of  requests  for  US 
support  in  1 CTZ  dropped  slightly.  There  vas  also  some  shift  in  US  support 
from  IV  CTZ  to  III  Corps  in  the  third  quarter,  in  spite  of  a near  doubling 
of  requests  for  US  support  in  IV  Corps,  Together,  III  and  IV  Corps 
accounted  for  60^  of  the  US  helo  airlift  sorties  in  both  the  second  and 
third  quarter . 


TABLE  7 


VNAF 

AND  US 

HELO  AIRLIFT 

SORTIES  I 

l<  SUPPORT 

OF  ARVN/VNMc2i/V 

2nd  Qtr 

3rd  Qtr 

• 

E 

VNAJ 

of  Total 

VNAF 

' VNAF  i 
of  Total 

RVNAF  Corps 

I CTZ 

2730 

356 

11 

3626 

0 

0 

11  CTZ 

2641 

14 

.5 

1879 

35 

2 

III  CTZ 

6073 

31 

.5 

7379 

341 

4 

IV  CTZ 

9794 

1823 

16 

7985 

4846 

38 

Special  Units 

5206 

292 

5 

4344 

1243 

22 

Total  Sorties 

26444 

2516 

9 

25213 

6465 

20 

^ AND  VNAF  ANSWER  RATES  FOR  HELICOPTER  AIRLIFT 
‘ REQUESTS  BY  AiTVN  AJTD  VNMC 


2nd  Qtr 


3rd  fttr 


US US  VNAF 


Ans 

% Ans 

Reg 

Ans 

% Ans 

Reg 

Ans 

% Ans 

Reg 

Ans 

% Ans 

I 

181 

178 

98^ 

29 

16 

33% 

177 

175 

9% 

3 

0 

0 

II 

422 

429 

102^ 

14 

14 

100% 

325 

311 

9% 

4 

4 

100% 

III 

272 

274 

101^ 

9 

2 

22% 

471 

462 

9% 

14 

13 

93% 

IV 

683 

733 

107^ 

151 

151 

1255 

1344 

107% 

467 

456 

98% 

Special  Units 

357 

100^ 

15 

16 

107% 

358 

300 

m ■ 

5^+ 

53 

98% 

Total 

1914 

1971 

103?^ 

213 

199 

91% 

2592 

100% 

542 

526 

97% 

a/  Source:  SEER. 

y Includes  Maneuver  Battalions,  Regimental  Headauarters,  and  Division  Headquarters 
in  all  figures. 
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Medevac . Table  8 indicates  that  the  niunber  of  US  and  VMF  helicopter 
medevac  sorties  remained  about  the  same  in  the  second  and  third  quarters. 
The  number  of  request"  for  US  suppoi't  was  also  the  samcy  but  requests  for 
vrULF  support  dropped  by  50f„,  as  the  number  of  VMF  answers  remained  about 
the  some;  this  increased  the  VMF  answer  rate  from  37^  to  69f,. 

Though  the  percentage  of  total  sorties  flown  by  the  Vietnamese  remained 
at  6%,  there  was  a shift  in  VNAF  support  out  of  I CT2  (a  drop  from  39  to 
zero  sorties)  into  support  of  special  units  (in  this  case,  Marines,  from 
13  to  ho  sorties).  On  the  other  hand,  US  support  shifted  from  II  and  III 
Corps  (i^ ops  of  about  100  sorties  in  each  Corps  out  of  36I  and  522  sorties 
respectively)  to  IV  Corps  where  there  was  a 34^  increase  from  579  to  774. 

TABLE  8 

•WIAJF  A:0  us  help  MBDEVAC  sorties  IN  SUPPORT  OF  RVIt 


1262 


2nd  atr 


VMAF.  i" 


3rd  Qtr 


VNAF  iT 


JJ® 

VNAF 

of  Total 

US 

VNAF 

of  Total 

RITIAF  Coma 

I CTZ 

494 

39 

7 

505 

0 

0 

II  CTZ 

361 

1 

*3 

270 

6 

2 

III  CTZ 

■ 522 

18 

3 

,400 

19 

■ 5 

IV  CTZ 

579 

62 

9.7 

774 

71 

8 

Special  Units 

588 

30 

5 

483 

66 

12 

Total  Sorties 

2544 

150 

6 

2432 

l64 

6 

US  ATP  VNAF  ANSWER  RATES  FOR  FIBLO  MBDEVAC 
REQUESTS  BY  ARVN  AND  VNMC 


3rd  Qtr 


] 

II 

in 

17 


Total 


“ur 

VNAF 

US 

/NAF 

Rt'C 

Ans 

^0  Ans 

S£a. 

Ans 

% Ans 

-Rsa 

Ana 

It  Ans 

Ssa. 

Ana 

% Ans 

472 

.1178 

101?i 

118 

31 

26^ 

489 

492 

lOl'iJ 

12 

0 

0 

311 

307 

99^ 

1 

1 

269 

265 

7 

6 

86i 

509 

511 

10C»S 

65 

16 

25i 

397 

397 

100% 

35 

19 

54% 

566 

558 

129 

73 

5H 

757 

740 

98% 

77 

63 

82^ 

48i 

485 

lOl'/j 

97 

30 

. Jil. 

446 

442 

22i_ 

2339  2339 

loo^S 

“TtlO 

151 

Hi 

2358  2336 

99% 

201 

139 

09% 

^ Source ; SELF. . 

b/  Includes  Maneuver  Battalion,  Regimental  Headquarters  and  Division  Headquarters 
in  all  figures. 
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Air  Resupply.  As  Table  9 shows,  air  resupply  is  the  one  area  in  which 
VKAP's  share  of  total  support  sorties  declined  both  in  number  (from  4l8 
to  301)  and  percentage  (12^  to  7^)*  '-TICAJ’  improved  its  ansvrer  rate,  though 
this  was  due  to  a 56^  drop  in  requests.  There  was  a shift  of  Vietnamese 
support  out  of  I Corps  (a  drop  from  197  to  zero  sorties)  and  the  special 
units  (124  down  to  38  sorties);  VMAF  support  increased,  however,  in  the 
other  three  Corps,  mostly  in  III  Corps  where  the  number  of  sorties  rose  from 
9 to  123>  US  support  sorties  overall  increased  by  30^>  US  sorties  in  I 
Corps  increased  to  compensate  for  the  drop  in  VMF  support.  US  support 
also  increased  In  the  other  three  Corps  but  the  largest  rise  was,  like  VNAF, 
for  the  III  CTZ  (from  II6  to  483).  There  was  a five -fold  Increased  In  US 
and  VMF  air  resupply  support  for  III  Corps  ABVN  Infantry  divisions  in 
the  third  quarter. 


Fixed-Wing  Airlift.  There  were  so  few  fixed-wing  airlift  sorties  run  for 
ARTW  and  VMMC  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  of  1969>  vre  have  not  devoted  a 
sepsurate  table  to  them.  Only  9 sorties  out  of  a total  of  93  run  in 
IV  Corps  in  the  second  quarter  and  none  in  the  third  quarter.  There  were 
no  sorties  run  in  I Corps  in  either  quarter.  The  percentage  of  fixed  wing 
airlift  sorties  run  by  VNAF  remained  constant  at  11^;  however,  the  total 
number  of  US  and  VHAP  sorties  declined  by  11^6.  Table  2 indicates  a large 
drop,  from  100?^  to  37^,  in  the  US  fixed  wing  airlift  response  rate.  This 
results  from  an  unusually  high  nuaber  of  requests  from  the  l8th  and  25th 
Divisions  (30  requests  in  July  out  of  a quarterly  countrywide  total  of  49).- 
which  were  not  fulfilled.  However,  this  may  have  been  an  error  in  reporting. 
The  Vietnamese  response  rate  remained  at  10^  for  both  quarters,  with  only 
5 requests  in  the  2nd  and  2 request  in  the  3rd. 

Smtiaary  of  Kon-attaok  Air  Support.  In  every  category  of  non-attack  air 
support,  VKAF  support  shifted  out  of the  I CTZ  in  the  third  quarter  of  19o9} 
there  wore  no  non-attack  air  support  sorties  flown  by  the  Vietnamese  in  I 
Corps  in  the  third  quarter.  In  the  case  of  helo  airlift  and  air  resupply, 

US  support  has  tended  to  shift  to  I Corps  to  compensate  for  decreased  VN^ 
activity  there.  VNAF  vastly  increased  its  helo  airlift  capability  in  the 
third  quarter,  particularly  for  IV  Corps  and  the  9th  Division^  VNWP  ran  two 
and  a half  times  as  mariy  helo  airlift  sorties  in  the  third  quarter  as  in 
the  second.  VNAF  has  shown  a decreased  air  resupply  capability  with  the 
number  of  sorties  flown  dropping  by  255^  while  US  sorties  went  up  30(j}  this 
is  the  only  category  of  nonconbat  air  support  in  which  the  Vietnamese  actuallj’' 
weakened  in  the  3rd  quarter. 
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TABLE  9 


RVNAF  Division 

I era 

II  CTZ 

III  era 

IV  era 

Special  Units 
Total  Sorties 


VIIAF  AND  US  AIR  RESUPPLY  SORUEB 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  RVNAF  a7S7 


1262 

2nd  0,tr 

3rd  Qtr 

VNAF 

VNAF'  ' 

us 

VNA? 

of  Total 

US 

VNAF 

of  Total 

1S02 

197 

14 

1562 

0 

0 

6z6 

10 

2 

726 

39 

5 

116 

9 

7 

483 

123 

20 

243 

78 

24 

397 

101 

20 

8o8 

124 

13 

716 

38 

7 

2995 

4l8 

12 

3884 

301 

7 

US  AND  VNAT  ANSWER  RATES  FOR  AIR  RESUPPLY 
BEQ.UE3T3  BY  ARVN  AMD  VNMC. 


gnd  fttr 3rd  Qtr 


U3 

VNAF 

US 

VNAF 

Ans 

Reg  Ans 

% Ans 

Req 

Ans 

% Ans 

Reg  Ans 

IS 

Reg 

Ana 

I 

400  4ll 

103?^ 

206 

70 

385^ 

442  442 

100% 

7 

0 

0 

TT 

280  271 

9% 

3 

8 

lOOji 

220  217 

99% 

9 

9 

100% 

III 

86  82 

9% 

17 

7 

4l% 

348  343 

99% 

28 

28 

100% 

IV 

95  97 

102$ 

39 

39 

100^ 

151  150 

99% 

50 

48 

9% 

Special  Units 

305  294 

m 

3? 

166'ii 

361  345 

9^.. 

41 

14 

34% 

Total 

llbb  1193 

TST 

185 

51% 

1522  i497 

9^ 

l.i5 

-55- 

hi 

^ Source:  S£ER. 

b/  Includes  Maneuver  Battsiiony  Regimental  Headquarters  and  Division  Headquarters  in 
“ all  figxires. 
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; AIR  SUPPORT  FOR  AHVN/VMMO  UNITS!  AI?  SIAT?  COMMENTS 

I 

1- 

F; 

i At  our  requeit»  the  Air  Staff  has  provided  'Frnxe  pertinent  oonments 

r on  our  February  article  atteiqpting  to  describe  air  support  furnlaW  to 

i ARVN/vnmc  units: 

^ "niis  responds  to  your  request  for  informal  cements  on  the 

analysis  of  air  support  for  ARVN-VNMC  units.  Our  basic  concern 
is  that  such  an  analysis,  developed  as  indicated  from  MACV  SEER 
report  data  provided  by  US  advisors  ser/ing  with  VN  Army  and 
Marine  units  on  the  ground  and  in  isolation,  presents  a very  mis-, 
leading  picture  in  regard  to  actual  V!tA?  and  U8AF  tactical  air 
support  activities. 

“In  our  view,  no  matter  how  diligent  and  oonsoientious  the  US 
ground  advisor  may  be,  ha  is  in  no  position  to  be  aware  of  the 
full  apectruffl  of  tactical  air  support  being  provided  to  the  ground 
foroee.  The  shortcomings  of  the  source  are  recognised  by  the 
authors  however,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  discussion  are 
, represented  as  being  valid. 

^“A  more  complete  picture  of  RVR  air  support  than  that  shown 
by  TABLE  3 1 9<>y  'be  gained  by  an  examination  of  Cirect  Air  S\9> 
port  Center  (DASC)  logs,  which  report  sortie a by  the  service  sup- 
ported and  by  ten  target  types.  The  ten  target  types  may  be 
logically  grouped  as  follows: 


Category 

Arbitrary  Deaorintlon 

DASC  Log  Target  Tyves 

a 

Sorties  directly  in 
support  of  ground 
forces 

Troops  in  contact 
Known  Enemy  locations 

b 

Sorties  Indirectly 
in  support  of  ground 
forces 

Suspected  enemy 
locations 

LZ  Construction 

IZ  Preparation 
Fre-strihe 

Assembly  Areas 

0 

Other  DASC-controUed 
sorties 

Infiltration  routes 
Fording  sites  AAA 
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"When  OT^F-5  data  and  DASC  log  sortlea  recorded  for  3i'd  Qtr 
69  are  extnlned  In  accordance  vith  the  above  categories,  the  fol- 
lowing results  can  be  seen  in  regards  to  USAT  tactical  air  sorties: 

a.  Ibtal  3rd  Qtr  USAF  in-oountry  attack  sorties  (0I^P-§)  - 

23,586. 

DASC^reoorded  USAF  sorties  in  support  of  BVN  - 6,969, 

b.  The  6,969  BASC-reoorded  USAF  tactical  air  sorties  in  sup- 
port of  BVW  forces  are  categorized  as  follows: 


Number 

Percent  of 
0pft£F-5  reported 
(total)  in-oountry 
TAG  AIR  Sorties 

Descrlotlon 

Target 

Type 

(1)  2,985 

directly  in 
support  of  RVN 
ground  forces 

- troops  in 

contact 

- known  enemy 
locations 

(2)  3,900 

18.5^ 

indirectly  in 
support  of  RVN 
ground  forces 

- IZ  construc- 
tion 

- suspected 

enemy  loca- 
tion 

- assembly  areas 

- pre- strike 

- LZ  preparation 

(3)  104 

0.45( 

Other  BASC- 
recorded  TAG 

AIR  sorties 

- Infiltration 
routes 

- fording  sites 

- AAA 

(TOTALS) 

^)  8,989 

29. 

USAF  tactical 
air  sorties 
flown  in 
support  of  RVN 

All 

"Thus,  while  tAKUl  3 of  the  svibjeot  article  (pp  6I)  credits 
US  tactical  air  (all  service)  with  only  937  sorties  during  CY  3/69 
in  support  of  VNMC/ARVU,  the  above  data  shows -that  USAF,  alone,  flew 
£,965  sorties  directly  in  support  of,  and  3^900  sorties  indirectly 
in  support  of  RVN  forces  during  this  period.  The  explanation  of 
this  difference  is  that  ground  observers  are  seldom  in  a position 
to  observe  air  eupport  flown  in  other  than  the  'troops  in  contact* 
type. 
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"tfhen  the  laae  methodology  is  applied  to  VNA7  taotloal  alv 
•ortiei  for  CY  3/69*  the  following  results  ere  seen: 

e<  Sortie  breehdownt 

(l)  Total  VNAF  attack  sorties  (OPREP>5)  » 8^900 

(S)  DASC-reoosrded  VNA7  taotlcal  air  (attack)  sortiee  la 
support  of  RVN  - 5i955 

(3)  Number  directly  supporting  RVN  ground  forces  - 1,613 
(iS.l^t  of  total) 

(*f)  Number  indirectly  supporting  RVN  ground  forces  - 4,253 
(47.0|t  of  total) 

(?)  Other  VNA7  tactical  air  sorties  recorded  by  DA80  - 
89  (l.Ojt  of  total) 

"Thus,  while  'TABLE  3' , of  the  a)ASD(SA)  artlole  Indicates  that 
third  4,uarter  VNAP  tactical  air  Aortles  in  support  of  ABVN/VNMC 
units  were  only  4.5^1  of  VNAT  tactical  air  sorties  flown,  the  above 
data  shows  that  at  least  l8  per  cent  should  be  placed  in  this 
category. 

"In  ^Details  of  the  Analysis,'  para.  2,  pp  62,  CDASD  (SA), 
states  that  in  CY  3/69,  the  number  of  VNAF  tactical  air  sorties 
declined  by  57  per  cent  from  the  previous  quarter.  This  is  not  in 
consonance  with  OPREF-5  data,  which  sbows  7,851  VNAF  lAC  AIR 
sorties  flown  in  the  second  quarter  of  1969  and  8,900  flown  in 
the  third  quarter,  for  an  Increase  of  13  per  cent. 

"In  'Bummary  of  Non-Attack  Air  Support,'  pp  69,  QDASD(8A) 
states  that  the  'VNAP  has  shown  a decreased  air  resupply  cap- 
ability' because  the  number  of  resupply  sorties  flown  in  the 
third  quarter  dropped  by  and  that  'the  Vietnamese  actually 
weakened'  in  this  category.  These  are  considered  invalid  state- 
ments because  the  fact  that  VNAF  sorties  in  this  category  decreased 
from  one  quarter  to  the  next  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  VNAF 
capAbllity  to  perform  this  function  decreased.  On  the  contrary, 
capability  could  have  actually  increased,  with  sorties  previously 
allocated  to  this  category  deliberately  diverted  to  other  tasks 
duo  to  changing  VNAF  operational  priorities." 
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i 3A  Conanant 

We  apprecl&te  the  Air  Force  oommeRts.  naadorr  vlll  find  many  of  the 
I luggestions  Incorporated  In  our  moat  rec«::.’;  article  on  "Air  Support  for 

j-.  KVWAF"  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

1; 

' Our  rationale  for  stating  that  VKAF  shoved  a decreased  resupply 

capability  was  as  follows: 

Though  the  number  of  reqi^eata  for  VNAP  air  resupply  support  dropped 
by  over  $0^,  the  number  of  answers  for  such  support  also  dropped  nearly 
50^.  Presumably,  VWAF  demonstrated  in  the  2nd  quarter  it  was  capable  of 
answering  185  requests  with  4l8  sorties,  yet  in  the  third  quarter  when 
there  were  only  135  requests,  VMAF  answered  only  99  of  them  with  301 
. sorties.  Perhaps  the  unanswered  requests  did  not  Justify  responses,  but, 

, at  any  rate,  the  (infilled  requests  led  to  our  findit^. 
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kOk  SUPPORT  FOR  PVSAF 

Summ,  SEtUt  data  ^hlithad  in  tha  ?ahnuii>y  Analuaia  Rmovt  ahouad  en 
ineraaaa  w nfAF  aorttaa  flom  in  auppot^  of  RYUAF  in  tna  3rd  qyeoptar  of 
1999  Olfar-Snd.  Comanta  on  ihnt  artiala  praaantad  alaati>hai>0  <n  thia  iaaua 
indioata  that  SEER  oovara  only  diraat  aupport  of  RytiAf  and  in  tha  oaaa  of 
fistai  vinff  atteak  aupportt  aoeounta  for  only  a amll  paroantaga  of  tha  total 
of  auoh  aortiaa,  S^  data  on  tha  4th  guartar  praaantad  in  tnie  papar  ahou 
a daotina  firem  IPX  to  ISX  in  iha  paroantaga  of  RVEAF  total  diraot  air 
aupoort  oentfiff  fren  VRAR  but  a BX  inoraaaa  in  tha  nmbar  of  VRAF  aortiaa. 
Both  SEER  and  tha  DASC-Log  Fita  (a  U,S,  Air  Poroa  aouraa  of  data  on  fiaad 
^ng  attttok  aupport)  indioata  gdina  in  tha  nmbar  of  taotioal  air  and  fiaad 
pfing  gunahip  aortiaa,  StER  data  ahoo  a vary  Iccrga  inoraaaa  in  tha  nmbar 
of  VEAF  air  raauppty.  aortiaa  and  aama  inoraaaa  in  tha  VNAF  fiead  ving  air- 
lift aatagory,  Thara  mom  a drep,  hauavart  in  tha  nmbar  and  proportion  of 
VRAP  haliooptar  airlift  aortiaa. 


Ao  4rtlol»  in  tht  Tattvarr  Anulyiii  Report  Indloattd  throiuth  th*  uit 
of  BEER  data  that  VKAF  flaw  aer#  aortitt  and  a hlghar  ahara  of  tha  total 
U.8.  and  VHAP  aortiaa  In  3rd  quartar  of  ls€9  than  tha  2nd-  quartar.  Cceoaanta 
on  tha  Fohruary  artiola  ahown  alaawhara  In  thla  Iaaua  point  up  tha  fact 
^ that  SBER  oovara  only  diraot  aupport  raportad  by  ground  advliora  and 

/ raaqnmand  tha  aubatltutlon  of  tha  EASO-Log  Flla  for  data  on  taotioal  air 

t . aupport . Thia  artiola  uaaa  both  aouroaa  to  gain  a aora  octnplata  plotura  of 

air  aupport  for  RVHAF , 

Whlla  HBi®  dRta  ahwa'  a alight  dacllna  In  tha  paroantaga  of  VMAF  total 
diraot  air  nv^port  aortiaa  flown  for  RVltAF,  tha  nuabar  of  auoh  aortiaa 
Inoraaaad  batwaan  3rd  and  4tb  quartara  of  1969, ' (Saa  Tab!#  1.)  Tha  daellna 
In  tha  VHAF  vareantaga  vaa  dua  to  a 27<  Ineraaaa  In  tha  nuabar  of  U.B. 
diraot  air  avq^port  aortiaa.  Thla  Inoraaaa  of  U.S.  aupport  oaaa  aoitly  In 
tha  nuaarlcalX./  ^ga  eatagoriaa  of  halo  gunahip  and  holo  airlift,  Tabla 
1 alao  ahowa  a 17%  drop  in  tha  nwbay  of  VKAf  hallllft  aortiaa. 


TABLE  1 


AIR  BORTiaa  IK  SUPFORT  Oy  ARVN/VMMC  a/ 


1969  3rd  Qtr 

1 1969  4tb  Qtr 

“"iroanr 

mt  % 

iS 

VHAF 

Of  Total 

US 

VHAF 

Of  Total 

Taotioal  Air 

937 

402 

30 

935 

770 

45 

Flxad  Wing  Gunahip 

203 

45 

18 

19T 

85 

31 

Halo  Gunahip 

4381 

182 

4 

6501 

233 

3 

Haliooptar  Air  Lift 

a4?i3 

21 

32157 

5363 

14 

Haliooptar  Madavao 

165 

6 

2516 

183 

7 

Air  Reaupply 

3884 

301 

7 

4i47 

1240 

23 

Fixed-Wing  Airlift 
Total 

62 

35B3J 

75^ 

10 

17 

130 

45J7I 

S 

jnSuFoe;  SEER  AMTBB, 
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Inore&$>i  In  VNAl'  Taotlotil  Air  MiA  Fixed  Wing  Qumhlt)  Sortlea 

Th*  Vlttniuntt*  otdt  •IgnlfioMit  giilni  In  four  to  tbs  seven  support 
Qstegorlii . The  peroentage  of  tsotloaX  sir  sorties  flovm  hy  VNA?  Inoressed 
30^  to  4$^,  as  the  niogher  of  sorties  elnost  douhled  (up  92^}.  As  Table 
2 shows,  the  Inoraase  osae  mostly  in  support  of  the  special  units  (air- 
boms,  all  in  III  CT?<)  and  the  II  07Z  (the  23rd  Division). 

TABU  2 


TAOTIOAL  m fiORTIHia  IK  BUPPORT  OF  ^VN/V^O  0; 


1969  3rd  C 

.uarter 

— uirasF 

sr 

U.S. 

VNAS’ 

VNAy  i 
of  Total 

U.S. 

VHAT 

of  Total 

I OTZ 

477 

73 

13 

166 

68 

29 

IZ  OTZ 

81 

7 

a, 

366 

42 

10 

III  OTE 

l4l 

57 

29 

82 

52 

39 

IV  CTZ 

111 

U8 

52 

63 

122 

66 

Special  Units 

127 

147 

. .5I^ 

258 

486 

- 65 

Total  Sorties 

937 

4o2 

30 

935 

770 

45 

a/  Source  t dU  *AMF£S 


The  percentage  of  fixed  wing  gunship  sorties  flown  by  VNAF  also  in- 
areastd»fron  1^  in  3rd  quarter  to  31^  in  the  fourth  (the  number  of  sorties 
doubled— from  4$  to  83} . Again,  the  increase  come  mostly  in  support  of 
the  special  units,  specifically  the  marines  and  rangers  (see  Table  3)> 

BEER  indioates  no  fixed  wing  gunship  sorties  were  flown  by  VNAI'  for  ARVN 
Infantry  in  I or  II  Corps . 


TABLE  3 


rpro  WINO  OUHSHIP  SORTIEa  IW  BDFPORT  OF  ARVMAtMO  a/ 


"WM3usH^ 

<fth  Quarter 

VUAE  % 

VNAP  % 

U.S,., 

VNAF 

of  Total 

U.S. 

VWAF 

of  Total 

I OTZ 

22 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

11  OTZ 

9 

0 

■ 0. 

79 

0 

0 

III  CTZ 

77 

10 

11 

10 

l4 

5H 

IV  CTZ 

43 

25 

37 

56 

30  ■ 

Special  Units 

_5i 

10 

16 

35 

41 

Total  Sorties 

203 

45 

10 

187 

85 

31 

Source  I ' 8E44t''AMPB8 
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Afl  mentioned  above,  another  source  of  data  on  attack  sorties  is  the 
Air  Force's  DASO-Log  File.  This  system  reports  all  fixed-wing' attack 
sorties  flown  in  support  of  both  RVNAF  and  U S . forces . It  Inoludea  both 
tactical  air  and  fixed-wing  gunshlp  support.  The  SAS0-:Log  File  (data  on 
tactical  and  fixed-wing  gunshlp  support;  is  more  extenslVe  then  SEER  because 
it  covers  not  only  close  support  of  troops  CSEER)  but  also  support  that  is 
not  observed  by  advisors  on  the  ground  (suspected  enemy  locations,  assaslbly 
areas,  infiltration  routes,  anti-aircraft  sites,  etc.). 

A ooBgiariaon  of  the  UASC  and  SEER  figures  on  tactical  and  fixed  wing 
gunshlp  support  of  RVNAF  shows  that  on  the  average  SEER  accounts  for  about 
30^  of  the  sorties  in  DASO  "direct-support"  categories  (troops  in  contact 
and  known  enemy  locations ) . The  remaining  unaccounted  for  70^  probably 
lies  in  the  "Known  Locations"  category,  l.e.  sorties  that  are  against 
known  enemy  positions  but  which  are  not  observed  or  reported  by  advisors 
on  the  ground. 

Data  in  Table  4 indicate  that  as  the  U.s  troop  withdrawals  and  Vlet- 
nenlaatlon  began,  U'.S.  tactical  and  fixed  vlng  gunshlp' air  sipport  did  not 
shift  from  U.S.  to  Vietnamese  troops  of  total  U.S  support  sorties 
were  flown  for  RVNAF  in  the  2nd  quarter  and  only  30^  in  the  4th  quarter  of ' 
1969).  Rather,  U.S.  sorties  for  both  U.S.  and  RVNAF  troops  dropped  about 
the  same  (40]()  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  quarter. 


The  data  also  indicate  that  the  number  of  VNAF  sorties  flown  in  support 
of  RVNAF  increased  3^#  In  the  4th  quarter  over  the  second  quarter  figure. 

The  continued  reduction  of  U.S,  tactical  and  fixed  wing  gunehip  support 
with  Inereaius  of  the  VNAF  sortlei  raised  the  VNAF  percentage  from  28^  in 
the  second  quarter  to  47^  in  the  fourth  (SEER  shows  43^)  DASC  data  ahowa 
that  VNAF  avqpport  of  U.S  troops  (there  are  330-800  sorties  a quarter, 

S-12|(  of  total  'i/NAF  eovtiee)  has  shifted  from  "pre-attaok"  and  "aaaembly 
area"  lortlen  to  known  and  luspeeted  enemy  locations. 

XABIE  4 

ATTACK  AIR  SUPFORT  OF  US  AND  R’W  OROUNP  TROOPS  a/ 


Supported  Fo.oe 

ud 

RVNAF 

Total 


B'joportlnii  Air  Force 
U3  ' ** VNAF 


2nd 

Str 

”1^ 

att 

IF 

itp 

29305 

26450 

16774 

644 

810 

357 

iigsQ 

4126^ 

7056 

53335 

4680 

5933 

6751 

6739 

a/  Source:  DABC-Log  file. 
Table  $ ahowa  that: 


- For  J .S . Support  of  RVHAI' 

1.  The  largest  oetegory  of  UA5C -recorded  U U.  support  of  RVNAF  is  "known 
location,"  which  received  about  4q^  of  the  U S.  support  in  the  last  three 
quarters  of  I969. 
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S.  "SUBpeoted  location*"  accounted  for  aliout  30^  (other  DASC  data 
show  this  category  accounts  for  only  17^  of  U. Si  support  to  U.S.  troops). 

3-  Troops  In  contact  had  only  7-1^  of  auoh  si^poi^t. 

- For  VNAF  Support  of  RVNAF 

4.  The  largest  category  of  VNAF  support  of  RVNAF  is  "suspected 
locations )"  which  runs  shout  4o;(. 

5.  The  second  largest  group  is  "known  location"  (this  category  has 
increased  to  zyft  from  a 2nd  9.tr  figure:  of  1?^) . 

6.  The  third  largest  category  is  assemhly  area  and  has  decreased  froei 
19*  to  10*. 

7.  Troops  in  contact  account  for  only  7-11*  of  VNAF  tactical  air  and 
fixed-wing  gunship  support  to  RVNAF. 


TABU!  3 

ATTACK  AIR  B07P0RT  OF  RVNAF  a/  , 


2nd  dtr 

3ra  atr 

4th  atr 

WAF' 

TO'  VlifAt* 

W ' WAT 

Troops  in  Contact 

1466 

314 

580 

461 

997 

702 

12* 

7* 

7* 

0* 

14* 

11* 

Known  location 

4450 

804 

3260 

1135 

2941 

1599 

37* 

17* 

40* 

19* 

42* 

25* 

Suspected  location 

3356 

W5 

2906 

2623 

1959 

2435 

26* 

4l* 

36* 

44* 

26* 

38* 

Assemhly  area 

1314 

881 

812 

905 

613 

627 

11* 

19* 

10* 

15* 

9* 

10* 

Pre-attack 

843 

34o 

277 

567 

250 

786 

7* 

7* 

3* 

10* 

H 

12* 

Other  ^ 

527 

436 

304 

242 

296 

233 

4* 

9* 

4* 

4* 

.4* 

4* 

Total 

U95B 

4680 

6139 

5933 

7058 

6302 

a7  Source I DASC-hog  file. 

5^  "Other"  includes:  landing  eons  preparation  and  construction,  infiltration, 
fording  sites,  and  anti-aircraft  sites. 
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ChemgB*  in  Other  Air  Support  C*t«gori»i 


The  Vletnoneie  have  also  Inproved  In  the  oategorle*  of  air  resupply 
and  flxe'd-wlng  airlift.  Table  $ shovs  a kOO}>  Increase  in  the  4th  quarter 
over  the  3rd  In  the  number  of  air  resupply  sorties  (and  three  times  higher 
than  the  2nd  quarter) . These  increases  osae  mcstly  In  l Corps  (69^  of  the 
1 Corps  sorties  vere  run  for  the  1st  Clvislcn,  26^  for  the  2nd  Division) 
end  for  the  special  units  (rangers  in  1 end  IV  CTZ  and  airborne  In  III  CTZ) . 

TABI£  6 

AIR  RESUPPLf  SORTIES  IN  SUTPORT  OF  ARVN/VNMC  a/ 

15t9  3rd  itV  1^9  4th  Qtr  . 


I CTZ  1562  0 0 9*2  751  HP 

II  CTZ  726  39  5 731  B8  11 

III  CTZ  483  123  20  385  6 , 2 

IV  CTZ  397  101  20  730  194  21 

Special  Units  716  38  5 1379  201  13 

Total  Sorties  3^  301  7 4l47  1240  23 

^ 8ouree  t SEER  AMFZ3. 

Table  1 shove  that  fixed  ving  airlift  sorties  increased  in  the  4th 
quarter  frcn  lOjt  to  27lt  in  the  proportion  flown  by  VNAF{  however,  the 
numerical  increase  In  such  sorties  was  small,  from  9 to  47  (lo  sorties  vere 
^iovn  in  the  2nd  quarter) . Virtually  all  the  Increase  vss  due  to  sv^port 
rendered  the  marines  (25  sorties  in  III  Corps  and  13  in  IV  Corps) . 

VNAF  helicopter  airlift  deolined  both  In  number  of  sorties  end  pro* 
portion  of  total  sorties  (after  a 150^  increase,  in  the  third  quarter). 

As  seen  in  Table  7,  though  the  decline  in  the  percentage  of  the  helilift 
sorties  flown  by  the  Vietnamese  was  partly  due  to  an  Increase  in  U.8. 
sorties,  the  number  of  VNAF  sorties  also  dropped  • 17^  (from  6465  to  5363). 
Most  of  this  drop  come  in  the  IV  Corps  where  the  number  of  oorties  flown 
for  the  7th  and  Slst  Division  dropped  45^  and  51^  respectively  but  the  number 
of  sorties  flown  for  the  9th  Division  increased  5^.  There  was  also  a shift 
of  support  to  I CTZ  where  the  let  and  2nd  Divisions  each  received  about 
half  the  sorties. 
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lABU!  7 

H5U3  AIRLIFT  SORnSS  IM  SUlfOHT-  OT  AHVW/VNMC 


Bouroa:  3KGH,  AKTES. 


19(59  4th  fttr 


iS 

VKAT 

of  Total 

US 

VWtf’ 

1 CTZ 

3626 

0 

0 

2092 

£93 

11  era 

1979 

35 

2 

2573 

261 

III  ora 

7079 

7985 

1*31*4 

341 

5 

9200 

46 

IV  ora 

1*84/5 

38 

9531 

3610 

Spaoikl  Units 

1243 

,-22 

...  3i.a 

Total  Sorties 

STljlT” 

o4o> 

--  ' 

^2157 

5363 

of  Total 
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REGIONAL  AMP  ^OPULAR  FORCIIS  » SRFECrr.^'.I'S 


REGIONAL  FORCES  EEI-L  PATIO  BY  PROVINCE 


1.5-5. 0:1 

5 . 0+ : I 

No. 

of  Provinces 

1 

•-  2 ■ 

1 

2 

5 

II 

3 • 

7 

3 

13 

III 

5 

3 

2 

10 

IV 

S 

8 

6 

16 

TOTAL 

12 

19 

13 

44 

POPULAR  FORCES 

KILL  RATIO 

BY  PROVINCE 

0-1 

1-2 

No. 

of  Provinces 

I 

, 1 

2 

2 

5 

II 

7 

5 

1 

13 

III 

■ .ii 

1 

k 

10 

IV 

8 

.5. 

16 

TOTAL 

CO 

16 

10 

44 

The  Regional  and  Popular  FoYoes  had  different  margins  of  effectiveness  In 
the  Corpj  areas.  Ill  Coi^s  (ten  provinces)  had  proportionally  the  most 
provinces  with  the  lowest' kill  ratios. 


Legist 5. cally,  the  Rp/PF  forces  were  inadequately  supplied  in  both  arms 
and  vehicles  during  I966,  although  some  improvement  was  evident. 


leb  tb 

Nov  66 

Carbines,  M-2 

65695 

14968 

Rifles,  M-1 

45331 

24639 

BAR'S 

8436 

6738 

Grenade  launchs 

247c 

2118 

Ton  Trucks 

521 

127 

3/4  Ton  Trucks 

1051 

583 

2*  Ton  Trucks 

781 

5o4 

CONOmSION 

RP,  and  PF  effectiveness  (likej^^^-:)  appears  to  be  greater  In  I end 'IV,  Corps 
than  IT  and  III  Corps.  Low  ARWI  effeccivenesE  may  be  attributed  to  the  U.S. 

.irmy  units  in  II  and  III  Coips  bearing  -.he  brunt  of  the  main  force  war. 

However,  the  Popular  Forces  v;ho  are  the  least  affected  by  enemy  main  force 
units  and  the  Regionrl  Forces  (which  “rra^e  .main  force  troops  more  often)  had 
substantially  lower  kill  ratios  in  11  and  "ZI  Corps  than  I and  IV  Corps. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  ‘IIE  VIETOIAJCSE  POPULAR  FORCES 
Summary 


The  PF  have  severe  leadership,  firepower,  supply,  and  attitudlnal 
difficulties.  MACV  is  addressint;  combat  deficiencies  revealed  by  TPliB 
euid  has  reduced  the  number  of  FF  platoons  with  no  operational  radio 
from  6l^  In  March  to  8^  In  May.  The  modest  full  weapons  modernization 
program  will  take  at  least  1^  years  to  complete.  Available  dat^j. 
Indicates  that  FF  in  contact  are  reinforced  by  ground  support  or  fire 
only  35?b  of  the  time.  The  FF  by  themselves  cannot  increase 
terrltoriK  security  significantly  or  regain  the  Tat  population  losses 
in  the  near  futwe.  The  recent  Improvement  In  FF  radio  capability  is 
a first  step  towards  providing  timely  reinforcement  for  the  FF  when  they 
get  into  a fight. 


^e  Vietnamese  Popular  Forces  (PF)  consist  of  163,000  men  organized 
in  U407  lightly  armed  infantry  platoons.  Only  ^l4  platoons  have  1 or 
more  serviceable  crew  served  weapons.  FF  soldiers  are  volunteers  who 
generally  perform  local  security  mlsGlons;  64^  (S627)  protect  vlllaMS 
and  hamlets,  14^  (613)  secure  district  and  province  towns,  12^4  (519) 
secure  roads  and  other  lines  of  communication,  and  10^  (446)  perform 
other  missions.  > 

Under  current  strategy,  the  FF's  primary  ti^ssion  is  to  provide 
territorial  and  population  security  in  oonjunetlon  with  other  Vietnamese 
forces.  But  the  small. number  of  FF  in  any  given  area  and  their  lack  of 
transport  and  effective  support  usually  prevent  them  from  conducting 
an  active  mobile  defense.  They  generally  defend  static  small  unit  out- 
posts looated  to  provide  warning  of  enemy  presence  in  force.'  Under 
sustained  attack,  PF  outposts  must  depend  on  timely,  decisive  ground  rein- 
forcement and/or  fire  support  for  suivlval. 

PF  Problems 

Comprehensive  data  is  not  available  on  the  support  and  reinforcement 
of  FF  units  under  attack.  However,  a recent  FAUD  study**-  presents  data 
on  rolnforoement  of  both  RF/PF  in  III  Corps  (Table  1).  VHien  attacked, 
BF/pf  received  outside  support  in  only  45^  of  the  actions  and  ground 
force  reinforcements  arrived  only  11^  of  the  time,  ^e  other  side  of 
the  picture  is  even  worse.  When  their  offensive  operations  contacted 
the  enemy,  the  RF/PF  received  outside  help  in  only  17^  of  the  actions 
and  ground  reinforcements  in  only  3^  of  them.  These  figures,  though 
old,  are  probably  representative.  They  clearly  indicate  that  the  RF/pf 
fi{^t  alone  and  that  their  offensive  contacts  are  rarely  exploited  by 
larger  friendly  forces. 

J.W.  !E!llis,  Jr,  and  M,B.  Schaffer,  "Improving  Tactical  Air  Support  to 
Regional  and  Popular  Forces  in  South  Vietnam,"  RM-5463-PF,  May  1968. 
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FRIEMDLY  HEINFORCi-MEMTS  70R  RF  A1!D  PF  ENGAGEMENTS  — 
TYPE  AIZ)  r?ZC;UE:iCY  ^ 

ji  (III  Corps,  October  1956  through  March  196?) 


Item 

Outpost 

Attack 

j 

Ambush 

Skirmish 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Night 

Night 

Tot( 

Total  VC-initiated  inoiaents 

4? 

23H“ 

i9 

i9 

45 

■ 53 

42: 

Number  Reinforced  ^ 

23 

125 

7 

6 

11 

17 

I8i 

Reinforced  by  a/ 

Artillery 

14 

90 

4 

. 5 

4 

12 

12< 

Ground  Force 

5 

28 

4 

1 

6 

3 

4' 

Light  Fire  Teem 

5 

21 

3 

0 

I" 

3 

3; 

AC-47. 

S 

35 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4! 

0-1 

5 

15 

■ 3 

0 

1 

2 

2( 

Air  Strike 

•0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Friendly-initiated  Actions  — 

■ssaM 

22 

64 

95 

53 

23I 

Number  Reinforced  ej 

MM 

MMsa 

2 

8 

16 

14 

4( 

Reinforced  by  W 

Artillery 

2 

5 

11 

13 

3: 

Ground  Force 

0 

' 3 

3 

1 

t 

1 

Light  Fire  Team. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

AO-47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

0-1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Air  Strike 

0 

0 

p 

0 

< 

a/  !rhe  nutuber  oi  reinforced  incidea's  shown  in  each  category  is  smaller  than 
the  sum  of  the  various  reinforceuonts  because  of  reinforcements  of  two 
or  more 

Sources  RAND,  op.clt. 
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As  a result,  the  PF  seek  protection  In  their  static  outposts  and 
tend  to  become  preoccupied  with  defending  themselves  and  their  families. 
This  tendency,  and  their  poor  weapons,  make  them  inviting  targets  for 
enemy  actions.  The  PF  absorbed  about  half  of  all  VC  actions  against 
RVNAF  forces  from  1964  through  March  1968,  On  a per  capita  basis,  the 
PF  suffered  twice  as  many  inoldents  (per  1000  strength  } as  Regular  and 
Regional  Forces  In  1965  and  1966,  and  1.5  times  as  many  in  1967.''^ 

high  incidence  of  actions  against  them  encourages  the  PF  to  retreat 
even  father  into  their  outposts,  thereby  uncovering  additional  area 
and  population. 

!nie  PF  themselves  are  apologetic  about  their  defensive  posture. 

They  know  that  they  need  better  equipment,  a change  in  tactics  and  other 
measures  to  iiqprove  their  performance.  A Slmulmatlcs  Corporation  study**^ 
indicates  that  few  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  PF  have  been  met. 
The  researchers  found  that  the  PF  lack  oommltment,  leadership  and 
recognition.  Most  (70^)  of  the  PF  Interviewed  felt  more  poorly  equipped 
than  ARVN  ahd  expressed  a desire  for  modern  weapons.  . VRien  asked,  the 
PF  stated  that  their  primary  mission  was  defense,  but  commented  that 
they  themselves  believe  that  the  CfVN  must  go  on  the  offensive  to  achieve 
victory  and  “to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people." 

MACV's  excellent  new  Territorial  Evaluation  System  (TFES)  confirms 
that  PF  shortcomings  greatly  hamper  their  ability  even  t-*  carry  out 
their  present  limited  defensive  mission:  (l)  The  number  of  NCO  leaders 
present  for  duty  in  the  field  is  only  60^  of  those  authorized,  and 
only  of  the  F?  platoons'  had  platoon  leaders  present  for  duty  during 
May  1966,  (2)  of  the  PF  units  had  firepower  inferior  to  nearby 

enemy  unite,  (3)  62^  had  slow  or  undependable  resupply,  (4)  For 
at  least  20%,  artllle^  support  is  unresponsive  or  unavailable,  (5)  14^ 
had  Inadequate  stocks  of  a'^munltion,  (6)  only  44^  (1918)  of  the  units 
were  rated  good  or  excellent  in  performing  their  mission  while  % were 
marginal  or  completely  unsatisfactory;  and  (7)  $2^  seldom  seek  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy. 

The  enemy/frlendly  kill  ratio  statistics  succinctly  describe  the 
plight  of  the  PP;  they  have  the  lowest  kill  ratio  of  any  military  force 
in'  Vietnam.  The  Regular  Vietnamese  forces  reportedly  average  more  than 
6 enemy  KIA  for  every  regular  KIA.  The  RF  ratio  for  May  196B  was  3*6 
to  1.  The  PF  ratio  was  2.4,  less  than  half  of  the  Regular  Forces'  ratio. 

The  current  condition  of  the  PF  is  partially  a product  of  past 
neglect.  They  are  an  inexpensively  equipped  force  upon  whom  little  US 
or  Vietnamese  effort  has  been  spent.  Table  2 shows  that  the  per  capita 
cost  of  a PF  soldier  averaged  $550  for  FT  66  and  67;  about  25%  as  much 


* See  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  for  June  1968,  p.  1 and  the  article 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Philip  Worchel,  Douglas  C.  Brnithwaito,  Joseph  P.  Jackson,  Richard  M. 
McWhirter , Jr . , and  Samuel  Popkln,  A Soeio-Psyohological  Study  of  Region^ 
and  Popular  Forces  in  Vietnam,  the  simulmatles  Corporation^  September  1967. 
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as  a Regular  cmd  60^  as  much  as  an  H?  soldier.  The  total  cost  of  the 
PF  for  Ff  67  was  $82  million,  of  which  we  provided  $29*^  million 
In  comparison,  the  Regular  Army  cost  $535  million.  Finally,  only  4^  / 
of  all  the  US  advisors  in  SVK  were  assigned  to  help  the  RF  and  PF  / 
during  Ff  66  and  FY  67<  / 


TABLE  2 

ANNUAL  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  a/ 


FY  65 

FY  66 

FY  67 

ARVN 

$2147 

$2073 

$1893 

RF 

600 

919 

892 

PF 

258 

534 

571 

jj^  ^ouroe:  I.  Heymont,  ''Resource  Allocations  for  the  RVN,  Amy,  Regional 
Forces,  Popular  Fproes  and  the  US  Army  Advisory  Program:  FY  1965-1967'' • 
Draft.  RAC  Study  076:191,  May  1968.  Excludes  ammunition. 

Measures  Underway  to  Improve  the  PF 

MACV  and  the  OVN  recognize  the  shortcomings  of  the  PF  and  are  moving 
to  make  them  more  effective  in  performing  pacification  functions.  Four 
efforts  are  currently  underway: 

1.  To  overcome  the  firepower  inferiority,  MI6  rifles  will  be 
issued  to  PF  in  two  increments.  The  first  phase  is  scheduled  to  provide 
9 Ml6s  per  PF  platoon  by  March  1969.  Phase  2 will  then  eguip  the  rest 
of  the  PF.  In  the  meantime,  142  carbines  are  being  provided  to  the  PF 
to  give  them  more  automatic  weapons. 

2.  Tto  overcome  training  deficiencies  (only  of  the  PF  platoons  , 
took  refresher  training  I967  and  the  May  TFES  shows  that  had  less 
than  two  hours  in-place  training  per  week).  MACV  le  (a)  helping  the 

JOS  improve  the  PF  training  centers  and  (b)  by  30  April  1968  had  formed 
ll4  new  US  mobile  advisory  teams  (MATS)  to  train  RF  and  PF  units  on 
their  home  ground.  This  raised  the  proportion  of  RF/pf  advisors  to 
about  11^  of  the  total  US  advisors  in  South  Vietnam.  The  MATl*)  program 
ia  still  too  new  for  evaluation  of  its  effectiveness. 

3.  To  raise  PF  morale  and  esprit,  MACV  is  encouraging  the  JOS 

to  present  more  awards  and  decorations  to  deserving  PF.  In  the  second 
half  of  1967  the  RF/pf  together-**  received  of  all  Vietnamese  military 
awards  and  decorations,  up  from  23-t'  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 


5 Costs  do  not  Include  amtaunition  costs. 
**  Separate  PF  figures  are  not  available. 
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4,  The  fourth  program  is  designed  to  train  1000  PP  platoons  to 
have  a dual  capability  to  fight  and  to  perform  limited  rd  work  when  the 
security  situation  permits.  Two  classes  of  PF  Vietnamese  mobile  training 
teams  have  graduated  from  Vung  Tau  and  are  preparing  to  provide  this 
training  at  PF  training  centers.  MACV  (CORDS)  is  giving  this  program 
priority  attention. 

^n  addition  to  the  formal  programs  above,  the  TFES  data  (Table  3) 

\ show  that  other  MA.CV  and  Vietnamese  efforts  to  Improve  PF  effectiveness 
1 are  showing  some  favorable  resiilts  already.  For  exBsqple,  the  number  of 
platoons  without  a radio  dropped  dramatically  (from  6ll(  to  8^) 
between  March  and  May,  and  the  number  of  PF  platoons  with  inadequate 
munltione  declined  slightly.  PF  firepower  has  not  shown  Improvement 
yet,  but  the  results  of  issuing  the  Ml6  rifles  and  M2  carbines  should  be 
evident  soon.  Little  progress  is  being  made  in  solving  the  resupply 
problem. 


TABLE  3 

SEOiClFD  PF  PROBLEM  AREAS 
1968 


Feb 

3 

' Mar 

3 

M>y 

3 

S£ 

Nr 

PF  Uhlts  with: 

Firepower  Inferior  to  Enemy 

2128 

51 

2201 

52 

2402 

55 

Inadequate  Munitions 

689 

17 

711 

17 . 

611 

14 

No  Operational  Radio 

NA 

NA 

2582 

61 

357 

8 

•Often  Slow  or  undependable 

61 

Resupply 

2661 

64 

2604 

2731 

62 

Total  PF  Platoons 

4172 

4248 

4407 

Sourest  SSBSTRSarTel. 

It  ie  clear  that  none  of  the  MACV-GVN  programs  will  remedy  the 
serloui  PF  combat  deficiencies  quickly.  The  Phase  I increase  in  firepower 
will  not  be  complete  until  March  1969.  Even  If  additional  crash  programs 
are  generated,  progress  will  be  slow.  Full  PF  equipment  modernization 
will  probably  take  at  least  1^  years  to  complete.  Moreover,  the  Slmul- 
matics  Study  revealed  PF  attitudes  of  inferiority  that  will  take  time, 
training,  and  successful  combat  experience  to  eradicate.  Present  programs 
are  reversing  the  long  history  of  US/CVN  Inattention  to  PF,  but  not  the 
concept  of  PF  as  a low  cost  force. 
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The  PF  by  themselves  cannot  Increase  territorial  security  slgniflcantlyi 
or  regain  the  Tet  population  losses  in  the  near  future.  Security  for  the 
population  requires  skillful  integration  of  all  forces  (ABVN,  RF/ff  and 
US/fVMAF).  The  principal  contribution  the  FF  can  make  is  to  pr/ovide 
early  warning  and  then  hold  long  enough  to  enable  better  equipped, 
mobile  forces  to  exploit  the  FF  contact  or  intelligence  report.  The 
Sinulmatice  Study  indicates  that  the  FF  units  provide  better  Infomation 
where  they  have!  good  rapport  with  hamlet  residents.  Hopefully,  the 
current  progrea  to  train  FF  in  RD  techniques  will  help  them  improve 
their  rapport.  More  important,  the  recent  improvement  in  the  PF  capability 
to  radio  for  help  should  be  considered  as  only  the  first  step  In  developing 
a highly  reliable  means  of  reinforcing  FF  units  effectively  when  they 
spot  the  enemy  or  get  into  a fight. 
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RF/PF  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 
Summary 


MACV  had  2442  lass  advispra  assigned  than  authorized  on  30  April  I968. 
Most  of  the  recognized  shortages  fall  in  the  civil-military  and  RF/PF 
advisory  areas.  MACV  has  formed  (30  April  1968)  ll4  RF/pf  Mobile  Advisory 
Teams  (MATs)  from  in-oountry  resources  towards  a planned  goal  of  354.  We 
suggest  three  sources  of  advisory  personnel  which  might  be  considered  to 
accelerate  the  RF/PF  MATs  build-up. 


Since  1961 y the  number  of  US  advisors  to  the  R'/KAF  forces  has  in-  / 
creased  in  three  major  steps.  In  I96I,  US  advisors  were  assigned  to  / 

ARVW  battalions  and  to  QVN  provinces.  In  1964,  advisors  were  authorized  I 
at  district  level,  and,  in  196?  we. began  to  provide  advisors  to  RF/PF  I 
units.  Raoh  increase  created  a gap  between  Held  advisor  autnorizatiohs  I 
and  assigned  strength  which  took  months  to  close.  1 

I 

Table  1 shows  that  about  2500  new  field  advisors  have  been  authorized/ 
in  1968,  primarily  to  provide  more  advisors  to  the  GVW  Regional  and  Popu-  ( 
lar  Forces  (RF/PF).  As  a result,  MACV  had  2442  less  advisors  (29^)  I 

assigned  than  were  authorized  on  30  April  I968.  This  is  the  largest 
deficit  in  recent  years:  the  field  advisory  effort  fluctuated  from  5 to 
12  percent  under strength  in  1966.  The  deficit,  was ' eliminated  in  mid-1967. 

The  new  1968  increase  in  authorization  again  created  a deficit  since  slightly 
fewer  advisors  were  assigned  in  April  than  in  January  1968. 

COMUSMACV  provides  detailed  Justification,  for  new  personnel  author- 
izations but  has  authority  to  manage  In-oountry  and  unallocated  spaces. 

.In  mid-1967»  MACV  plimned  for  824  2-man  RF  oortqpany  advisory  teams  and 
119  5-man  RF  company  training  teams  (total  2243  spaces).  In  lata  1967, 

MACV  revised  this  plan  to  provide  354  5-man  (1770  spaces)  Mobile  Advisory 
Teams  (MATs)  for  RF  and  PF  to  train  and  advise  the  RP/PF  on  operations, 

Md  to  provide  liaison  with  US  forces.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  of 
473  spaces  from. the  earlier  plan  is  unknown. 
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TA3L2  1 

MACV  FIELD  AD'/ISORY  ELSt^ENTS* 


1966 

AUTHORIZED 

ACTUAL 

i of 

Officer 

EM 

Total 

Officer  EM 

Total 

Authorized 

30  April 

30  June 

2076 

2076 

3371 

3370 

5447 

5446 

1891 

1939 

3302 

3015 

5193 

4954 

95 

91 

30  Sept 

2076 

3360 

5436 

1946 

2939 

4885 

90 

31  Deo 

2076 

3370 

5446 

2038 

2749 

4787 

88 

1967  . 

. 

. 

30  April 

2213. 

3451 

5664 

2079 

3128 

5207 

92 

30  Sept 

2216 

3662 

5890 

2000 

3862 

5662 

100 

31  Dec 

2207 

3662 

5869 

2200 

3847 

6047 

103 

.1261. 

■ 

31  Jan 

3218 

5296 

8514 

SI33 

3811 

5544 

70 

30  April 

3271 

5077 

8348 

2293 

3613 

5906 

71 

^ Does  not'  InoIuSe  AP  or  Naval  Advisory  Group  -’990  spaces,. 

Source!  MACV  Review  and  Analysis  Report  1966  and  MACV  J1  Strength  Report. 


Table  2 shows  MACV  target  dates  for  deployment  of  253  of  the  MATs 
(MACV  expects  this  month  to  set  a target  date  for  organisation  of  all  354 
teams)'.  To  deploy  the  teams  rapidly,  :<[ACV  used  in-oountry  assets,  in  Its 
"pre-phase  l"  part  of  the  program,  MACV  reorganised  existing  RP/PP  advisory 
personnel  into  6?  MATs.  The  next  step  (Phase  l)  took  personnel  from  US 
units  and  trained  them  In-oountry  for  the  next  100  teams.  As  a result  of 
thesj  efforts,  114  MATs  were  in  place  by  30  April  1968  (70)(  of  the  25  May 
goal). 
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TABLE  2 

MOBILE  ADVISORY  TKAM  FLAMED  DEPLOYMENT 
(Aa  of  U I4ay  1958) 


CTZ 


End  Date 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Totals 

Pre-Phase  I 

1 Mar  66 

0 

24 

24 

67 

Phase  I 

25  May  68 

23 

16 

20 

4l 

100 

Phase  II 

30  Sep  68 

6 

20 

22 

28 

86 

Totals 

29 

60 

66 

98 

253 

Source ; MACMA 

JHpwever;  Table  3 shows  that  while  on,  30  April  there  were  onJjr  7I+4 
HF/FFadvisore  assigned  of  1124  authorized  (34^  short),  this  was  still 
a good  record  since  the  authorization  had  been  increased  92?  advisory 
slots  between  January  and  Aprli^  Table  4 shows  the  impact  of  the  shift 
on  the  advisory  nixi  authorized^/PF  advisors  increased  from  % to  13^ 
of  the  total.  Available  data  are  not  sufficient  to:  (1)  relate  the 
deficit  of  380  advisors  to  the  MATs'  goals,  (2).  to  predict  whether  MAOV 
can  meet  Its  Table  2 schedule,  or  (3)  estimate  when  the  RF/pf  advisory 
build-up  will  be  complete. 

Table  3 also  shows  that  advisory  teams  to  Regular  units  have  been 
maintained  at  nearly  full  strength  (98^)  in  1966  while  civil-military 
teams  were  24^  understrength  and  RF/PF  advisory  teams  34^  understrength 
on  30  April  1966.  Advisors  were  also  unavailable  to  fill  the  1277  un- 
‘ allocated  advisory  spaces  on  30  April.  Hopefully,  MACV  will  assign  most 
of  the  unallotted  spaces  to  RF/pf  advisory  teams,  since  they  need  at 
least  600  more  spaces  for  the  planned  MATs. 

TABIfi  4 

i ADVISORS  BY  ASSIGNMENT 


30  Nov  67  30  April  68 


Auth 

Asgd 

Auth 

Asgd 

Regular  Units 

48 

50 

30 

. -41 

Civil-Military 

35 

38 

35 

38 

RF/PF 

3 

3 

13 

12 

Other 

14 

9 

7 

9 

Unallotted 

■■ 

- 

..  15 

«■ 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

If. 
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Increasing  the  number  of  US  RF/pF  advisors  quickly  can  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  raising  the  effectiveness  of  the  BF/fF  units,  key  forces 
in  protecting  the  SVN  population.  Past  experience  indicates  that  the 
normal  processes  for  filling  authorized  advisor  slots  are  too  slow  to 
make  a quick  impact.  Our  analysis  indicates  three  measures  which  might 
be  considered  to  accelerate  the  process; 

1.  A thorough  review  of  the  personnel  overhead  throughout  the  ad- 
visory structure  might  reveal  personnel  who  could  be  profitably  shifted 
to  the  RF/pf  advisory  program.  Table  5 shows  that  over  half  (about  1850 
personnel)  of  the  people  in  advisory  teams  at  sector,  division,  and  corps 
level  were  classified  as  overhead  on  30  June  I967.  We  recognize  th^L 
many  of  these  personnel,  such  as  radio  operators  who  operate  24  houi-a- 
day  tactical  operations  centers,  are  absolutely  essential  for  perform- 
ance of  the  advisory  mission,  however,  battalion,  regiment,  subsector  and 

MAT  teems  have  much  lower  overhead  ratios. 


TABLE  5 

ADVISORY  OVERHEAD  a/ 
(36..fune  ~ 


Sample  Units  b/ 

Advisors 

Overhead 

Total 

of  T( 

1 CTZ  0/ 

60  . 

84  , 

144 

58 

7th  AHVN  Division  ^ 

50 

83  • 

133 

62 

9th  Regiment  « Binh  Long 

2 

1 

3 

33 

2nd  Bn,  9th  Regiment 

4 

4 

3rd  Armor  Squadron 

11 

- 

11 

Airborne  Infantry  Bn 

3 

m , 

3 

m 

33rd  Ranger  Battalion 

4 

1 

5 

20 

53rd  RF  Bn  (Ton  Son  Nhut) 

15 

4 

19 

21 

Mobile  Advisory  Teams  for 
RP/PF  ^ 

, 5 

5 

Binh  Duong  Sector  0/ 

14 

19 

33 

58 

Bu’on  Ho  Sub-Sector  (Darlac) 

4 

2 . 

6 

33 

a/  source:  MACV  DPU  Project  #3095 

^ One  representative  unit  of  each  type  selected  at  random, 
c/  Includes  headquarters  and/or  security  detachments. 

^ Authorized  organization  as  of  24  May  I968. 
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2.  It  might  be  feasible  to  vithdrav;  some  of  the  US  advisors  from 
regular  RVKAF  units  who  consistently  perform  well.  Encouraging  qualified 
RVIt/lF  units  to  operate  on  their  own  would  recognize  the  effectiveness  of 
their  past  actions,  create  an  elite  status,  and  free  experienced  advisors 
to  work  with  the  BF/PF  This  night  not  make  sense  with  the  equipment 
modernization  program  getting  underway,  but  perhaps  mobile  training 
' teams  could  be  used  to  help  the  good  units  adopt  the  new  equipment. 

3*  Some  RP/PP  advisors  might  be  made  available  by  holding  the 
MACV  staff  slightly  below  its  authorization.  Despite  significant  in- 
I oree^ses  in  its  authorized  strength,  the  MACV  headquarters  has  often 

been  overstrength  while  there  is  a shortage  of  field  advisors  (Table  6). 


IA3IR  6 


MAOV  O^gPALL  STREIISTH 


MACV  HEADOUARTiaS 

FIELD  ADVISORY  GROUP 

Over- 

Under- 

Jul 

Authorized 

Actual 

Tpy 

strength 

Authorized 

\ 

Actual 

strength 

254? 

2397 

0 

(150) 

5436 

4820 

616 

Sep 

2563 

2593 

0 

30 

. 5476 

4772 

704 

Deo 

2571 

2909 

273 

65 

5436 

4616 

818 

Jan 

2560 

3033 

276 

197 

5436 

4838 

598 

30  Sep 

3021 

3153 

292 

(160) 

5880  . 

5662 

18 

31  Deo 

3067  . 

3268 

7 

194 

5869 

6047 

(178) 

1968 

31  Jan 

3044 

3330 

7 

279 

8514 

5944 

,2570 

30  Apr 

3395 

3426 

0 

31 

8348 

5906 

2442 

Source:  MACV  J1  Strength  Report 
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THE  VIKTNAME3E  REGIONAL  FORCES 

Summary 

The  Vietnamese  Regional  Forces  pi’esently  outperform  the  Popular  Forces 
by  80^  in  number  of  enemy  killed  per  1000  friendly  troops  and  by  in  the 
enemy/friendly  kill-ratios  nevertheless,  RF  have  serious  leadership,  fire- 
power, resupply  and  friendly  support  deficiencies  which  we  estimate  will 
take  at  least  18  months  to  correct.  Only  42^  of  available  RF  officers  are 
assigned  to  field  units. 

HP  Units  and  Missions 

Vietnamese  Province  Chiefs  rely  heavily  upon  Regional  Forces  (RF)  to 
control  their  provinces.  The  1,037  RF  rifle  companies  are  the  backbone 
of  provincial  forces;  9^9  of  them  operate  Independently  and  the  other  48 
are  organized  into  RF  battalions.  About  60^  of  the  RF  companies  perform 
security  missions,^  9^  conduct  offensive  operations,  % provide  reserve 
reaction  forces,  and  the  rest  (6^)  are  mostly  In  training.  The  RF  ocoa- 
sionally'  conduct  battalion  sized  operations,  particularly  in  the  Delta,  and 
often  participate  in  operations  with  the  Regular  Forces  and  the  RF. 

In  addition  to  the  1,037  KF  rifle  companies,  there  are  23  boat  com- 
panies, 47  mechanized  platoons  and  22$  intelligence  units,  for  a total  of 
1,332  RF  field  units  with  a strength  of  1^8,000  troops.  Total  RF  assigned 
strength  reached  197,900  by  JVine  30,  1986,  indicating  that  there  are  about 
70,000  RF  personnel  in  addition  to  those  in  the  field.  During  the  first 
six  months  the  RF  expanded  by  47,000  (31?b)  personnel  while  the  PF  grew  only 
1$,000.  This  probably  indicates  the  greater  popularity  of  service  in  the 
RF  since  both  forces  rely  on  volunteers  Instead  of  oonscripts  for  recruit- 
ment. 

The  RF  ere  much  better  equipped  than  the  RF  for  conducting  active 
security  operations.^  Although  the  primary  mission  of  most  RF  companies 
is  defensive,  30^  of  them  conduct  offensive  operations  as  a secondary  mie- 
slon  and  12^  more  are  to  serve  as  reaction  forces  when  needed.  One  factor 
enabling  the  RF  to  take  the  offensive  more  than  the  VF  is  their  light 
machine  guns  and  mortars  (70^  of  RF  companies  reported  3 or  more  serviceable 
crew  served  weapons  on  hand  on  31  May  1968)  which  most  HF  do  not  have.  An 

30%  ^or  hamlets'  and  villages',  22^  for  district  and  province  capitals, 
and  28^  for  key  military/economic  installations  and  lines  of  communica- 
tions . 

**  Bee  "Plight  of  the  Vietnamese  Popular  Forces,  Southeast -Asia  Analysis 
Report,  July  1968,  P.  21,  for  posture  of  the  W, 
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RP  company  reportei'ly  haa  thi-ee  timas  the  firepower  of  an  equivalent  PF 
force  (3  platoons).  Another  RF  advantage  over  the  PP  is  better  coffiz-^nd  and 
control  of  itb  forces,  fire  pro^’-i.nce  staff  plans  RF  operations  in  more 
detail  and  the  PF  company  headquarters  provides  continuous  field  supervision 
of  its  platoons.  Thus,  on  RF  corpany  which  has  a platoon  make  contact  is 
usually  in  a position  to  reinforce  it, 

RF  Status  and  Problems 

The  status  of  bhe  1,332  RB'  units  as  reported  by  the  MAC/  Territorial 
Forces  Evaluation  bystem  (IFES)  is  shown  in  Table  1.  The  RF  score  higher 
than  the  PF  in  all  the  categories  except  that  (l)  a higher  proportion  of 
PF  units  gain  active  cooperation  from  the  populace  and  (2)  the  responsive- 
ness of  their  artillery  support  is  about  the  same,  The  table  indicates 
major  RF  deficioncies  in  the  areas  of  resurply,  training,  firepower,  rela- 
tions with  the  civilian  population,  and  leadership. 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  only  of  the  RP  units  have  adequate  leadership 
and  promotion  opportunities.  Table  2 shows  that  RP  leaders  are  short  in 
every  officer  anl  RCO  grade  except  E?.  The  shortage  is  concentrated  in  the 
captain  throvigh  colonel  ranks  (26^  of  authorized  on  hand)  and  In  the  senior 
NCO  ranks  (75?  on  hand).  Moreover,  only  42^5  of  the  officers  assigned  to 
the  RF  forces  are  in  the  field.  The  June  TFES  reports  4,l60  officers  assigned 
to  field  units,  of  10,009  on  heuid.  The  other  5,849  are  presumably  assigned 
to  headquarters,  support  and  training  activities. 

Performance 

Table  3 shows  that  in  May  and  June  1968  the  RF  outperformed  the  PF  by 
44^  in  terms  of  the  eneray/friendly  kill  ratio.  RP  and  PF  performance  was 
highest  in  I and  IV  Corps;  the  kill  ratios  in  II  and  III  Corps  were  signifi- 
cantly lower.  The  PF  clearly  outperformed  the  RF  in  I CTZ,  perhaps  because 
of  the  USMC/PP  CAP  units  there.  There  are  indications  that  the  enemy  KIA 
figures  reported  in  TFES  may  be  higher  than  those  reported  to  the  JGS  and 
used  in  the  official  borJy  coxuit  figures.  If  so,  the  kill  ratios  in  Table 
3 are  tc o high.  We  have  not  been  able  to  validate  the  data  one  way  or  the 
other  yab. 

Table  4 shows  that  the  number  of  RF  KIA  per  1000  RF  is  2^  higher  than 
the  compairtblt  PF  figures  for  May  and  June.  The  highest  RP  loss  rates 
occurred  Jn  the  23rd,  25th,  and  7th  Division  Tactical  Areas  (DTA)  with  PF 
experiencing  Its  highest  rate.*;  in  the  S5th  DTA,  Isb  DTA  and  the  QDSZ  (Danang 
area).  Table  5 shows  that  the  RF  killed  32^  more?  eneny  per  1000  friendly 
troops  than  did  PF  in  May  and  Jane.  The  rf  did  best  in  IV  Corps,  followed 
by  I,  III  nnd  II  CTZ  in  that  order. 
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I ' Prospeotg 

( There  are  unconfirmed  indications  that  MACV  and  the  JGS  are  planning 

to  replace  ARVII  battalions  in  direct  support  of  Revolutionary  Development 
with  RF  battalions.  This  would  require  forming  about  120  more  RF  companies 
into  the  Uo  battalions  required  to  replace  the  ARVN  RD  battalions.  How  the 
change  would  affect  RF  performance  is  not  known. 

; MACV  reports  that  little  progress  has  been  made  in  solving  RP  major 

' deficiencies  in  the  January  through  June  1968  period.  It  seems  clear  that 

I progress  will  be  slow  in  the  future.  "Equipping  HP/EP  units  with  MI6  rifles 

and  M79  grenade  launchers  will  not  be  completed  for  at  least  18  months,  even 
I If  everything  goes  according  to  plan.  The  expansion  of  BP  forces  and  form-  . 

ing  more  BP  battalions  will  exacerbate  rather  than  alleviate  the  leadership, 
i resupply,  training  and  other  major  problems.  Improving  the  BP*s  poor  rela- 

tions with  the  populace  also  will  take  time.  All  in  all,  we  would  guess 
that  it  will  take  at  least  18  months  or  & years  to  correct  the  current  BP 
defloiencles,  even  if  all  of  the  measures  needed  to  remedy  them  started 
tomorrow.  But  there  is  little  or  no  indication  that  the  BP  leadership  prob- 
lem will  he  solved  on  schedule. 
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RF  Units  With: 


75%  or  Biora  individutil  clothing  & equipnent 

3 or  more  servieable  crew  served  weapons 

Responsive  artillery  support 

Firepower  superior  to  or  equivalent  to  local  VC 

6 or  more  operational  radios 

Good  or  en^hasized  leadership  and  prcmotlon 

Conduct  continuous  or  frequent  civic  action 

Always  coordinate  local  defenses 

Active  cooperation  from  populace 

6 or  more  hours  training  per  week 

Dependable  and  pronqpt  resupply 

Tactical  unit  assigned  personnel  strength  (vs  Authorized) 
Officers 
NCO 
EM 


Total  Number  of  RF  Units 
On  June  30,  1968 


Nr 

A 

1016 

76 

877  b/ 

69  b/ 

628  1/ 

50 

648 

49 

598 

45 

579 

43 

4l0 

31 

255 

19 

217 

16 

176 

13 

122  W 

1332 

10^ 

66 

77 

95 

1/ 


Source:  May  and  June  1968  TFSS  Reports. 

As  of  31  May  with  1264  unlta. 

COMUSMACV  Message  22773 1 060050Z  August  I968,  subjects  Pacification 
in  8 VI  During  January  - June  1968. 
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TABLE  2 

luS.'^JERSfgP  SMORTAGB  IN  THE  REGIONAL  FORCES 
(As  of  30  June  1968') 


Major  Gerisral 
Brigadier  General 
Colonel 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Sub-Total 

Lieutenant  Aspirant 
Total 


Ed 

E7 

E6 

Sub-Total 


E5 

Total 


Officers 


Auth 

On  Hand 

% On  Hand 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

1 

4 

72 

17 

24 

448 

131 

29 

2443 

618 

25 

"^^59 

757 

26 

9557 

9242 

12546 

10669 

60 

NCO 

Auth 

On  Hand 

% On  Hand 

2131 

796 

37 

1931 

2114 

109 

8936  ... 

6831 

. ..76_ 

12995 

9741 

75 

21153 

19962 

94 

35151 

29703 

67 

^ Sources  MACV  Briefing  for  Secretary  of  Defense,  15  JUly  I968,  P.  38. 
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TABliE  4 

RF  ^nd  PF  KIA  EEH  1000  RF  ^ FF  STRENGTH  ^ 
TfES  (May-June  6B) 


I CTZ 

ri)TA 

2 LTA 
QDSZ 
Total 

II  CTZ 

SriDTA 

23  DIA 

24  QZ 
Total 

III  CTZ 

5 DTA 
18  DTA 

25  DTA 
CMD  + RS3Z 

Total 

IV  CTZ 

~T1dta 

9 DTA 
21  DTA 
Total 

Countrywide 


May 

June 

May 

6.5 

4.5 

2.5 

3.1 

1.1 

4.4 

10.1 

2.8 

4.8 

I^ 

4.9 

3.2 

4.2 

2.3 

9.2 

1.6 

.4 

1.2 

in: 

T?f 

1:2 

5.6 

1.5 

5.3 

4.3 

3.0 

4.4 

8.8 

3.6 

1^ 

6.8 

3.5 

2.2 

7.0 

4.0 

2.6 

4.5 

6il 

W 

■ n 

4.6 

2.3 

5.2 

Using  field  strengths  and  KIA  reported  in  the  TFES  reports. 
DTA  stands  for  Division  Tactical  Area,  SZ  for  Special  Zone, 
CMD  for  Capital  Military  District,  and  RSSZ  for  Rung  Sat 
Special  Zone. 
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TABLE  5 


FNEMY  m m lOCO  HF/?r  STPllKGTH 

TFES  (May 

- June  6b) 

PF 

RF 

May 

June 

May 

June 

1 CTZ 

TbiA 

34.7 

23.2 

18.5 

.23.7 

2 DTA 

21.6 

12.3 

19.6 

12.7 

^SZ 

Total 

7.0 

22T5 

11.2 

16. 2 

1573 

ilti 

11  GTZ 

22  BTA 

5.S 

S.3 

11.2 

5.0 

23  DTA 

1.6 

1.0 

10.7 

16.1 

24  SZ 

Total 

.6 

“O 

1.1 

"3^ 

30.5 

TO 

1^ 

17^ 

111  CTZ 

5 DTA 

7.8 

3.4 

19.0  . 

19.0 

•l8  DTA 

2.8 

4.1 

6.7 

3.1 

25  DTA 

10.7 

5.5 

18.1 

13.0 

CMD  + RSSZ 
Total 

11.2 

“775 

■ril 

37.9 

1972 

sir 

IV  CTZ 

Y'bTA 

10.4 

8.3 . 

23.3 

11.6 

9 DTA 

12.1 

4.7 

25.5 

17.6 

21  DTA 

Total 

lO.O 

13:1 

21.1 

SfTS 

15.2 

TO 

Countrywide 

11.2 

6.2 

19.3 

12.4 
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RF/PF  AND  TERRITORIAL  SECURITY  IN  VIETNAM 

Summary,  Thia  article  preeente  eome  preliminary  findings 
from  our  larger  study  of  the  Vietnameee  Regional  and  Popular 
Foroee,  based  on  1968  Territorial  Foraes  Evaluation  System  (TFES) 
data.  Additional  analysis  of  other  portions  of  the  study  and 
refinements  of  the  findings  presented  here  will  appear  in  future 
reports,  Thust  the  findings  in  this  article  should  be  considered 
tentative.  Comments  are  welaomed. 


7.  MACV  aoneiders  that  9£X  of  the  SVlf  Popular  Faroes  (PF) 
and  8S%  of  the  Regional  Forces  (RF)  contribute  to  pacification 
by  providing  territorial  seourity;  ?B%  of  the  PF  and  46%  of  the 
RF  are  specif ioally  assigned  to  population  security  missions  and 
probably  provide  direct  protection,  to  somewhat  more  than  36%  of 
SVN>e  hamlet  population. 


2.  In  terms  of  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES)  security 
scorest  the  unprotected  population  1/  improved  about  as  often  as 
the  population  protected  by  RF/PF  units  (11%  of  the  unprotected 
population  improved  versus  22%  of  the  protected) , and  the  total 
unprotected  population  improving  was  higher  (877,900  versus 
666,400). 


3.  RF/PF  operating  together  had  the  beet  effect  on  HES 
scores,  followed  by  PF  operating  alone,  RF  alone  tended  to  be 
associated  with  HES  regressions,  except  in  IV  CTZ, 

4.  Some  types  of  enemy  incidents  declined  more  rapidly 
near  PF  posts  in  I,  III,  and  IV  CTZ,  and  near  RF  in  III  CTZ, 
than  they  did  elsewhere  in  the  same  CTZ,  but  the  pattern  is  in- 
conotusive  at  the  present  stage  of  analysis.  If  the  RF/PF  could 
eliminate  all  enemy  initiated  incidents  near  their  bases,  the 
incident  rate  would  fall  about  30-40%, 

MACV  Cofteept  for  Employment  of  KF/EF 

The  mission  of  both  RF  and  PF  is  to  provide  territorial  Eeova*ltir  from  VC 
attacks,  harassment,  and  terrorism.  TFES  and  other  data  show  that  in  practioe, 
the  RF  and  PF  use  different  methods  to  perform  their  mission; 

(a)  Difference  In  recruitment.  When  the  advisor  rating  on  recruitment 
was  discontinued  in  May,  TPES  showed  that  of  PF  units  were  recruited  pri- 
marily from  their  own  or  adjacent  villages,  while  only  of  units  were  serv- 
ing so  close  to  their  homes.  Thus,  PF  under  district  control,  are  really  local 
militia  forces,  while  RF  are  a provincial  force. 

(b)  Difference  in  employment.  MACV  sees  RF  as  flexible,  mobile  forces 
which  can  take  part  in  large  unit  operations  with  ARW  regular  forces,  replace 
the  ARVN  battalions  currently  providing  territorldl  security,  and  provide  a 
security  umbrella  for  PF,  Revolutionary  Development  (RD)  cadre,  and  People's  Self 


l/  We  considered  population  in  hamlets  nearest  to  RF/PP  units  protected,  pi  1 
other  hamlet  population  unprotected.  See  full  article  for  complete 
discussion. 
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Defense  forces  (PSDF)  which  are  tied  aovr.  in  hamlets.  PF,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  supposed  to  be  employed  in  offensive  operations,  but  are  stationed  in  or  Just 
outside  hamlets  to  provide  the  primary  Iccel  defense  against  overt  enemy  actions. 

Under  present  conditions,  neither  the  lighnly-armed  RD  teams,  nor  the  PSDF,  which 
have  few  arms  (no  M-l6's)  and  no  statutory  basis,  can  provide  much  local  security. 

(c)  Different  contribution  to  -cacification.  While  MACV  considers 
virtually  all  of  RF“  and  95^,  of  PF)  RF.'PF  activities  as  "pacification" 

(see  Table  l),  only  ^6^  of  HF  and  7Bfs  of  PF  are  speolficallv  assigned  popula- 
tion security  missions,  l.e.,  defending  population  centers  (cities,  towns, 
villages,  hsmlets).  We  cannot  tell  how  many  RF/pp  units  participate  in  offen- 
sive operations,  but  TPES  reports  that  21-$  of  the  PF  (2^0  out  of  1119  rifle  i 

companies)  are  assigned  as  offensive  or  reaction  forces,  versus  4^  of  the  PF 
(l88  out  of  4731,Blatoon8) . While  such  activities  contribute  to  pacification  • 

in  the  long  run, a/  we  do  net  have  any  evidence  on  how  they  affect  local  popul-  1 

ation  security.  TFES  does  not  measure  the  RF/PF  contribution  to  pacification 
other  than  security}  we  do  know,  however,  that  RF/PF  participate  in  the  Phoenix 
anti- VC  Infrastructure  (VCl)  program  (RF/PF  produced  110  out  of  1459,  or  7.5^ 
of  October  1968  Phoenix  VCl  eliminations),  and  some  PF  are  trained  for  RD  > 

activities  in  their  hamlets. 

TABLE  1 

KF/PF  TACTICAI,  quit  ASSIGin-IENTS  fj  ^ , 

(As  of  Ibecem'ber  31»  19SB)  'i 


Pacification  Missions  c/ 

Pop  Security 
Other  Security 
Offensive '&  Reaction  Forces 
Sub-Total 


ro- W 


IJ'jmber  of 

Number  of 

Rifle  Cos. 

-JL 

Platoons 

JL 

518 

3,682 

176 

i<oio 

615 

240 

21^ 

188 

934 

w 

W 

Other  Missions: 

Security  for  Military  Installations  96 

Training/Admin.  25 

Undesignated  64 

Sub-Total  IBs 

Total  1,119 


80 

107 


a/  Source:  TPES 

^ Based  on  primary  mission  of  unit's  prime  base. 

c/  MACV  definition!  All  RF/PF  activities  except  units  in  training,  and  those 
securing  military  installations.  We  further  exclude  administrative  units 
and  those  without  mission  designazlcns. 


1/  MACV  say's  that  "RF/IF  units  assigned  missions  of  LOG  security,  reserve  and 
reaction  forces,  and  offensive  operations  make  major  contributions  to  popula- 
tion seewity." 
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Deployment  of  RF/PF 

US  district  advisors  are  supposed  to  report  the  location  and  nearest  hamlet 
name  for  each  RP/PP  stationary  operating  base.  If  GVN  offensive  operations  are 
moving  into  oontested  areas » we  would  expect  the  RF  to  have  a greater  percentage 
of  units  in  contested  areas  than  W,  since  RF  conduct  more  offensive  operations. 

' Table  2 shows  the  locations  of  RF  attd  RF  prime  bases  according  to  Hamlet  Evalua- 
tion System  (HES)  security  ratings  of  the  nearest  hamlets.  About  one-third  of 
the  RF  and  10f«  of  the  FF  units  do  not  have  nearest  hamlets  designated,  possibly 
because  the  units  are  mobile . 

Based  only  on  units  with  known  locat^lons,  RF  hod  a slightly  greater  per- 
centage of  units  (3S^)  near  D-E  ("contested")  or  VC  hamlets  than  the  RF  (8^) 
in  September.  Table  3 shows  that  this  relationship  was  true  for  all  corps  areas 
except  IV  CTZ,  where  29-30?J  of  both  RF  and  RF  were  near  D-E-VO  hamlets. 

TABIE  2 


RF/RP  DERI,OyME!fT 


March 

June 

Sept 

Change 

Units 
Which 
Moved  W 

Nr. 

Units  (iW 

Unite 

Nr# 

Units  (i)SJ 

Nr.  . 

Units  (SS)V 

Nr. 

Units' 

RF  Rifle  Cos. 

i(eir  A-B-d  Hamlet  c/ 

440  (62) 

451  (65) 

509  (88) 

+ 69  (+6) 

Near  D-B-VC  Hamlet  ej 

869  (38) 

246  (35) 

235  (32) 

- 34  (-6) 

Unknown  Location 

215 

340 

348 

.+1?3  . . 

Total 

92H 

1037 

1092 

+168 

201 

RF  Platoons 

Near  A-B-C  Hamlet  c/ 

2662  (66) 

8859  (69) 

3024  (72) 

+362  (+6) 

Near  D-E-VC  Hamlet  ^ 

1399  (34) 

1268  31) 

1164  (28) 

-235  (-6) 

Unknoim  Location  d/ 

,187 

270 

427 

+240 

Total 

424b 

4425 

^1515 

+357 

1295 

^ Percent  of  units  with  known  looations. 

V Nearest  hamlet  in  September  not  the  same  as  nearest  hamlet  In  March. 

^ HES  security  score  of  hamlet  nearest  to  unit's  prime  base. 

^ Nearest  hamlet  not  specified,  or  no  such  hamlet  listed  in  HES. 

Table  2 also  shows  that  between  March  and  September,  the  number  of  BF  rifle 
companies  and  RF  platoons  near  D-E- VC  hamlets  decreased  (RF  down  3^  companies, 

RF  down  23^  platoons),  while  the  number  near  A-B-C  hamlets  increased  (RF  up  69 
companies,  RF  up  362  platoons).  All  four  corps  areas  showed  a similar  shift. 
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TABLE 


EERCENTAQE  OF  RF/PF  UNITS  ri  CONTESTED  ABBAS  a/ 
(By  Corps  Tactical  Zone} 


March 

.Tune 

Sept 

Change 

I CTZ 

RF  Cos. 

47 

45 

33 

-14 

PF  Pita. 

4l 

34 

31 

-10 

II  CTZ 

W Cos. 

S7 

25 

S7 

0 

PF  Pits 

23 

21 

21 

- 2 

III  CTZ 

HFCba. 

49 

45 

39 

-10 

PF  Pita. 

36 

32 

S9 

- 7 

IV  CTZ 

Rif  Cos. 

35 

33 

29 

- 6 

PF  Pits. 

38 

35 

30 

- 8 

SVW 

RF  Cos. 

38 

35 

32 

- 6 

FF  Pits, 

34 

31 

28 

- 6 

'"i'woent  ot  RF  Klfle  Cos.  ind  PF  Platoons  with  known  locations  which  are 
near  r-E«VC  hamlets  (HBS  security  scores). 

This  shift  may  have  occurred  because  HJ/PF  upgraded  hamlets  from 
to  A-B-C  ratings • or  because  RF/f?  moved  from  contested  to  relatively  secure 
areas.  Both  explanations  are  possible.  On  the  one  hand  we  know  (Table  2} 
that  201  BF  oompanlos  and  1295  PF  platoons  moved  from  one  hamlet  to  another 
between  Mam'ch  and  September  --  enough  to  account  for  the  shift . On  the  other 
hand  we  know  from  data  in  a later  section  (see  Table  6)  that  about  655iOOC 
population  Inqproved  while  RF/PP  were  nearbyj  if  half  of  these  went  from  D-E-VC 
ratings  to  A-B-O*  and  if  1,000  people  live  in  the  average  hamlet,  then  325 
hamlets  improved  -x  also  enough  to  account  for  the  shift.  We  are  planning 
more  detailed  analysis  to  detemdne  which  explanation,  or  mixture  of  the  two, 

Is  correct. 

Table  4 suggests  that  RF  personnel  on  population  socurity  missions  may  be 
spread  too  thin  in  the  D-E-VC  areas:  thc-re  were  8a  men  per  operating  base 
(prime  base  or  outpost)  near  A-B-C  haml.ets,  but  only  63  RF  per  base  near  D-E-VC 
hamlets.  Despite  strength  Increases  during  1966,  the  19-20  man  gap  between 
A-B-C  and  D-E-VC  bases  did  not  close  between  March  and  September.  Table  4 also 
shows  that  the  PF  had  about  the  some  n’ornter  of  men  per  A-B-C  base  (24)  as  for 
D-E-VC  bases. 
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tabu;  4 

RF/PF  raRBOtntKL  DliPLOy^EHT 


¥ 


W/IV  popul»tion  •fcurity  unit*  vlth  Rnovn  loottioni  only. 
PFD  Mans  Prtatnt  for  Cuty. 


RF  Blflo  Cos.  on  Poo.  S' 

;:o. 

Prime 

Bts'S 

- riOa 

Outpotftfl 

No. 

Operating 

HnS'ia 

Pei’Ba 

P«)  y 
by  Prime 
Base 
Location 

Opor. 

Bacas 

Per 

Unit 

1.39 

1.79 

pro  w 

Pers. 

Par 

Unit 

pro  y 

pern. 

Per  Oper, 

Base 

as  Mlsiton  a/ 

103 

.13** 

368 

304 

26,650 
14.815  . 

95.2 

87.1 

/ 

68.7 

48.7 

l^.iroh 

Ilttsr  A»B>U  Hs)al«tl 
Near  r.S-VC  Hasaata 

28o 

170 

Total 

£42 

£92 

41,465 

1.54 

5271 

— m — 

Soobeitbar  1'368 

, :j 

Naur  A>3>C  Hunlabs 

280 

99 

379 

31,111 

1.35 

lU.l 

6a.i  ■; 

Rear  n>B<VC  Kwnlata 

iL? 

239 

15,105 

1.68 

106.4 

63.2 

Total 

tST” 

190 

iia 

4i,2l6 

1.46 

18^.i' 

?4.e 

Dlfferano* 

i 

HarciK-BTo^nmb«j> 

Nuar  A'B-C  Kanlata 

0 

- 9 

- 9 

+4,46l 

-.04 

+15.9 

+13.4  ' 

Near  D-G-Ve  Hnsaeta 

-^8 

- 65 

+ 290 

-.11 

+19.3 

+14.5 

Total 

- 46 

- Li 

- 74 

+5Tm 

+I7.4 

+i4.9 

PF  Platoons  on  Poo.  Sea 

Ml  salon  a/ 

1 

March  1960 

Near  A-B-Q  Hamlets 

2,lfi3 

687 

2,830 

67,232 

1.31  ’ 

31.1 

23.8 

Near  D-E«VC  Kanlsta 

kcg,  „ 

1.401 

1.31 

29.2 

22.2 

Total 

3.229 

l,0&2 

58/365 

1.51 

5o.9 

— Irf — 

Baotembar  1988 

Near  A-B«0  Hamlata 

2,401 

691 

3,092 

75,691 

1.29 

31.5 

24.5 

Near  D>G«VC  Hamlata 

"036 

- .g$3  - . 

.27,202 

1.27 

30.7 

24.1 

Total 

iiSB? 

934 

4, 2d 

]:K,8$3 

Tits 

31.3 

24,4 

Dlffaranoa 

Ma'relt'Saotambar 

Near  A-B«C  Hamlata 

+2S 

+24 

+262 

+6,459 

-.02 

+ .4 

+ .7 

Net]'  D«E>VC  Hamlata 

-180 

i-S 

-.04 

. ..+1.9 

+1.9 

Total 

+ 58 

"h6 

- 1<J 

+4,524 

-.85 

+ .6 

+1.2 
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Population  Protected  by  RF/PF 

Until  the  Accelerated  Pacification  Campaign  (APC)  began  on  llovember  1, 

1968,  the  GVN  did  not  assign  RP/PF  to  protect  specific  hamlets  or  villages. 

Thus,  there  was  no  way  to  hold  Rp/PF  directly  responsible  for  their  territorial 
secui’lty  missiun.  Since  vre  do  not  have  detailed  APC  data  yet,  we  have  to  make 
Indirect  estimates  of  how  many  people  the  RP/PF  protect. 

We  had  to  make  assumptions  about  which  RP/PP  units  were  directly  responsible 
for  population  security,  and  how  much  territory  each  unit  can  protect.  Table  5 
shows  population  protected  by  RF/PP  computed  for  August  I968  under  two  sets  of 
assumptions.  Assumption  A (Minimum  Prctectiion)  assumes  only  those  units  with 
the  assignment  of  population  security  actually  protect  population,  and  each  unit 
protects  only  thehamlet(s)  nearest  Its  prime  base  and  outposts.  Under  this 
assumptions,  RP/PF  protect  4.8  million  people  (35'/a  of  SVN's  13.9  million  popula- 
tion in  hamlets),  Including  .3  miUior  people  in  hamlets  which  both  RF  and  FF 
protect. 

Assumption  B (Maximum  Protection)  assumes  all  RF/PF  units  protect  population, 
regardless  of  their  mission  assigments,  and  that  each  unit  protects  not  only 
the  closest  hamlet,  but  all  other  hamlets  in  the  closest  village.  Under  these 
assumption  , PJ/PF  protect  11.8  million  people  iS3%  of  the  har.aet  population), 
including  6.2  million  in  villages  protected  by  both  RF  and  PF. 


TABIF  5 


POPULATION  PROTZCTTD  BY  RF/PP 

(Population  in  Thousands) 

As  of  August  31 > 1968 

Total 

Protected  by 

Protected 

Protected  by 

Protected 

Assumption  A^ 

RF  Alone 

48.7 

By  EP  Alone 

637.0 

Both  RF/PP 

By  EF/PF 

I CTZ 

86.7 

778.4 

11  CTZ 

82.2 

756.7 

159.2 

998.1 

III  CTZ 

113.7 

925.2 

138.6 

1177.5 

IV  CTZ 

84.8 

1598.3 

136.4 

1819.5 

SVN 

329.4 

3917.2 

520.9 

wrt 

Assumption 

I CTZ 

60.6 

956.6 

750.0 

1767.2 

II  CTZ 

115.7 

866.5 

1231.5 

2213.7 

III  CTZ 

82.9 

982.0 

1739.7 

2804.6 

IV  CTZ 

SVN 

134.4 

39^ 

2J66.5 

5174.6 

P4liil 

6196.9 

4976.6 

11762.1 

a7  Assumes  RF/^  protect  nearest  hamlet  cniy;  uses  RF/PF  on  population  security 
missions  only. 

^ Assumes  RF/PP  protect  nearest  villese;  uses  all  RF/pf  regardless  of  mission. 
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Aeausiption  A (Minimum  Protection)  gives  a reasonable  estimate  for  PP, 
since  one  PF  platoon  could  conceivably  protect  a relatively  secure  hamlet, 
but  may  understate  RF  protection,  since  an  RP  company  could  affect  security 
in  more  than  one  hamlet.  Assumption  B (Maximum  Protection)  probably  over- 
states both  RF  and  PF  protection,  since  neither  an  RF  company  nor  a PF  platoon 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  protect  an  entire  village  without  help. 

To  study  how  RP/PF  affect  KES  scores  (next  section),  we  used  Assumption 
A (Minimum  Protection)  to  determine  which  hamlets  RF/PP  protected,  and  observed 
HES  security  scores  only  during  those  months  RF/PF  were  present.  In  addition 
we  observed  HES  scores  in  hamlets  near  RF/PF  with  other  missions.  We  assumed 
all  other  hamlets  were  unprotected,  even  though  RP/PF  or  other  friendly  forces 
may  have  been  close  enough  to  affect  their  security.  At  .this  stage  of  analysis, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  take  the  pacification  effects  of  other  forces  into 
account . 

RF/PF  Effect  on  HES  Scores 

We  studied  the  fluctuation  of  HES  security  scores  in  the  hamlets  most 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  RF/PF  --  those  hamlets  closest  to  RP/PF  bases  with 
a population  security  mission.  We  found  (Table  6)  that  for  the  six  months  of 
Aprll-September  1968: 

(a)  Countrywide,  unprotected  population  Improved  about  as  often  as  popu- 
lation near  RP/PF  (11?J  of  the  population  Improved  versus  12^^)  and  more  unpro- 
tected population  Improved  (887,900)  than  protected  population  (655>400).  The 
CTZ  patterns  varied.  In  I CTZ,  security  for  the  unprotected  population  declined 
while  the  protected  population's  security  rose.  In  II  and  III  CTZ  the  percentage 
gain  (l6^-10^i)  of  the  unprotected  population  was  higher  than  for  the  protected 
population  (12^-5*5?o)}  in  IV  CTZ  protected  population  did  better  (l6.6?i  versus 
12%),  In  all  but  I CTZ,  more  unprotected  people  progressed. 

(b)  HES  scores  Improved  most  often  (for  19%  of  the  protected  population) 
when  both  RF  and  PF  were  close  to  the  hamlet,  except  in  I CTZ,  where  PF  alone 
did  better. 

(c)  HES  scores  in  I,  II  and  III  CTZ  showed  significant  net  improvement 
only  when  PF  were  present. 

(d)  In  I CTZ  and  III  CTZ,  HES  scores  showed  substantial  net  regressions 
(l-3^>  III-l4%)  near  RF  acting  alone;  IV  CTZ  showed  a l6%  gain  and  II  CTZ 
remained  about  the  same. 

The  findings  indicate,  at  the  minimum,  that  FF  have  much  more  Impact  on  HES 
scores  than  the  RF,  which  seem  to  have  a beneficial  Impact  only  when  combined 
with  the  PF. 
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TABLE  6 

PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  SHOV.1?iG  CTT  HES  SECURITY 
SCORE  IMPROVENffiNT  (■*•}' OR  REGRESSION  (-) 

(By  Corps  Tactical  Zone) 

April  - September  1968 


1 CTZ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 

SVN 

Protected  Population 

Pop  Prot  by  RF  Only  (OOO)fi/' 
Net  (000) 

i 

42.2 

-15.2 

-36.0 

76.0 
+ .9 
+1.2 

98.4 

-14.2 

-14.4 

104.5 

+16.6 

+15.9 

321.1 
-11.9 
- 3.7 

Pop  Prot  by  PF  Only  (COO)S/ 
Net  (000) 

% 

613.8 

+100.4 

+16.4 

703.0 

+66.3 

49.4 

826.2 

463.4 

+7.7 

1517.9 

4252.3 

+16.6 

3660.9 

•4482.4 

+13.2 

Pop  Prot  by  Both  (OOO)'S/ 

Net  (000) 

i 

106.8 

-5.7 

-5.3 

163.7 

+53.2 

+32.5 

182.4 

4-37.1 

420.3 

194.1 

+35.5 

+18.3 

647.0 

+120.1 

+18.6 

Pop  Near  Other  RP/PP  (000)^ 
Net  (000) 

i 

89.4 

-16.8 

-18.8 

117.8 

+7.6 

■*6.5 

165.4 
-I6 .1 

- 9.7 

563.0 

+90.1 

+16.0 

935.6 

464.8 

+ 6.9 

Total  Protected  Pop  (OOO) 

Net  (000) 
i 

852.2 

+62.7 

+ 7.4 

1060.5 

+128,0 

+12.1 

1272.4 
+70.2 
+ 5.5 

2379.5 

+394.5 

+ l6»6 

5564.6 
4655.4 
+ 11.8 

Unprotected  Population 

Unprotected  Pop  (OOO) 

Net  (000) 
i 

1644.6 

-13.6 

- .8 

1437.4 
+268.2 
+ 18. 7 

1706.0 

4220.1 
+ 12.9 

3360.7 
+403.2 
+ 12.0 

8148.7 

+377.9 
+ 10.8 

Total  Population 

Total  Popiilation  (OOO) 

Net  (000) 

i 

2496.8 

+49.1 

+ 2.0 

2497.9 
+396.2 
+ 15.9 

2973.4 
4290.3 
+ 9.7 

5740.2 

+757.7 

.+  13.9 

13713.3 
+1533.3 
+ 11.2 

Population  in  hamlets  nearest  BF/ff  on  population  aecurity  missions, 
b/  Population  in  hamlets  nearest  IF/PF  Laving  missions  other  than  population 
security.  Excludes  hsjalets  nearest  Rp/PF  on  population  security  missions. 
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Rt'/PF  Tlffect  on  Local  Enemy-lnltioted  Incidents 

The  only  available  quantitative  measure  of  enemy  disruption  of  territorial 
security  is  the  local  rate  of  enemy-initiated  incidents  — attacks,  harass- 
ments,  terrorism,  etc.  We  studied  incident  rates  in  areas  around  RF/PF  popu- 
lation security  bases  and  outpostsi/  and  found  that; 

(a)  Although  Table  7 shows  that  Incidents  of  all  kinds  (attacks,  harass- 
ments,  other)  declined  43-77^j  between  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  I968, 
"other  incidents"  (including  terrorism)  fell  off  much  more  near  PF  bases  in 
1,  III  and  IV  CTZ  \60-6%)  and  near  RF  in  III  CTZ  ( >3^)  than  they  did  else- 
where in  the  same  CIZ.  The  fluctuation  of,  attacks  and  harassments  near  RF 
and  PF  bases  shows  no  clear  pattern, 

(b)  During  the  average  month  of  high  enemy  activity  (e,g,,  first  quarter 
1968),  about  one  RF/PF  base  in  three  had  1-2  incidents  occur  nearby  (Table  8)j 
the  other  two-thirds  had  no  incidents  occur  nearby.  During  the  average  month 
of  low  enemy  activity  (e.g.  third  quarter  1968),  less  than  one  RF/PP  base  in 
five  had  one  incident  occur  nearby.  With  reasonable  effort  and  good  intelli- 
gence, RF/PP  units  should  be  able  to  contain  this  level  of  enemy  activity.  If 
so,  the  countrywide  incident  rate  would  fall  about  30-40^, 


Spi'cifically,  we  included  any  l-kilometer  UTM  grid  square  occupied  by  an 
RF/PF  population  security  base/outpost,  plus  the  eight  adjacent  l-km, 
squares  --  a total  of  nine  aquare  kilometers.  We  counted  incidents  only 
once,  even  if  there  vrere  more  than  one  RF/pf  base  within  the  nine  square 
kilometers. 
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TABLE  7 

VC-IinmTEL  I^IOIDEI'ITS  iNEAR  RF/PF 
(By  Cores  Tactical  Zone) 


Incidents  . Incidents  . Total  Incidents  in 

TlACi'r  TJW  •oci  0/ 




AT  W 

1Q-3Q 

1 

•i^ar  Jt 

All  oi 

r SVN 

' ici-3a 

1C 

3a 

ia 

2a 

^ Chg 

1 CTZ 

Attacks 

41 

34  17  -59 

221 

153 

44 

-80 

363 

305 

91 

-75 

Harassments 

204 

177  107  -48 

770 

647 

311 

-60 

1561 

1306 

715 

-54 

Other  c/ 

204 

1035 

568 

360 

13560  3312 

2192 

-38 

Total 

449 

363  240  -47 

2026  1366 

715 

-65 

5404  4923  2998 

-55 

II  CTZ 

Attacks 

47 

29  5 -89 

129 

69 

21 

-84 

276 

197 

42 

-85 

Harassments 

8l 

70  46  -43 

231 

219 

143 

-38 

547 

504 

323 

-4l 

Other 

56 

26  24  -57 

213 

127 

?? 

-55 

786 

517 

355 

-55 

Total 

ia4 

125  75  -59 

573 

^15 

259 

-55 

I6O9 

1210 

72^ 

-55 

III  CTZ 

Attacks 

90 

100  33  -63 

219 

201 

70 

-68 

450 

431 

145 

-68 

Harassments 

192 

261  102  -47 

509 

607 

213 

-58 

f'97 

1075 

532 

-47 

Other 

110 

■147  53  -52 

260 

103 

-60 

1013 

952 

567 

-44 

Total 

392 

50B  i«u  -52 

9cc 

1047 

386 

^1"  ■ 

“tTO" 

2-458  "1244 

-49  ' 

IV  CTZ 

Aitacks 

■ 62 

22  16  -74 

242 

142 

51 

-79 

549 

272 

95 

-83 

Harassments 

215 

137  57  -73 

952 

752 

235 

-75 

1936 

1359 

488 

-75 

Other 

47  32  -52 

31£ 

256 

119 

-63 

1118 

554 

-50 

Total 

344 

206  105  -6$  ■“ 

1512  1150 

405 

-73 

3603 

TI3^ 

SVN 

Attacks 

240 

185  71  -70 

811 

565 

186 

-77 

1638 

1205 

373 

-77 

Harassments 

692 

645  312  -55 

2462  2225 

902 

-63 

5041 

4244  2058 

-59 

Other 

JilL 

-3-72  225  -49 

1826  1.190 

677 

.-63_ 

6477 

5630 

3668 

-43 

Total 

1309  1202  6OH  -56  ^ 

5099  3960  1765 

-65 

13156 

11079 

' -54 

In  the  snme  or  neighboring  l-km  UTC  scuares  as  HP  rifle  companies  on  population 
security  missions. 

^ In  the  same  or  neighboring  l-km  UE':  squares  as  PF  platoons  on  population  security 
missions. 

c/  Including  terrorism. 
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TABLK  8 


ANALYSIS  OF  INCIDENTS  NEAR 

rf/pf  on  population  security  missions 

(Monthly  Avoragos) 

RF  (Rifle  Cos.  Only)  PF 

igSaT  lySB 


Thru  Snp  IQ 

2^  ^ 

ia  2a  3a 

N\UQber  of  Units 

520 

: 522 

522  515 

3405 

3302  3422  3490 

Number  of  Operating  Bases 

1 

With  Valid  Coordinates 

rn 

799 

786  747 

4452 

4402  4475  4479 

Number  of  Operating  Bases 

Near  D-E-VC  Hamlets 

277 

304 

283  246 

1300 

l401  1335  1165 

Total  VC  Incidents; 

Near  Units 

353 

456 

401  203 

1205 

1700  1327  588 

Not  Hear  Units  a/ 

3017 

3929 

3292  1830 

2165 

2685  2366  1445 

Total  ” 

3370 

1 ‘^385  3693  2033  1 

3370 

4385  3693  2033 

it  Near  Units 

10^ 

10% 

ll/a  10^ 

39^  36^5  29% 

Operating  Bases  With  Incl' 

- 1 

dents  Nearby: 

Number 

181 

212 

197  134 

' 1158 

1470  1238  765 

% 

23% 

27% 

25%  1% 

2e% 

33%  2%  17% 

Humber  of  Incidents  Per 

Base  "Hit" 

2.0 

2.2 

2.0  1.5 

1.0 

1.2  1.1  .8 

Residual  of  total  minus  incidents  near  units. 
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RF/PF  MODERNIZATION  VERSVS  C0!-13A:  ?ERF0RMA!JCE 

Cummavy,  RF/PF  modernizatior.  programz  have  made  impreeBive 
progreee  in  196a.  However^  the  velati^jnehip  between  the  modern- 
ization programs  and  improvemer.ts  in  RF/PF  combat  performance 
indioatea  that  high  quality  leadership,  esprit  and  good  training 
are  more  important  io  combat  performance  than  personnel  increases, 
more  and  better  weapons  and  equipment,  and  more  officers  and 
NCO'a,  Moreover,  RF/PF  operate  well  in  I and  IV  CTZ,  which 
have  good  ARVN  divisions,  and  poorly  in  II  and  III  CTZ  in  which 
four  out  of  the  five  divisions  have  poor  records.  Thus,  train- 
ing good  leaders  and  improving  the  poor  ARVN  divisions  may  be 
the  best  keys  to  improving  RF/PF  performance. 

In  1968  MACV  and  the  GVTf  began  a large  program  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Vietnamese  Regional  ani  P:pular  Forces  as  part  of  the  over- 
all RVNAF  modernization  and  improvement  effort.  Bie  progreun  called  for  in- 
creasing HF/pf  strength,  providing  more  and  better  weapons  and  training,  and 
improving  leadership.  This  paper  examines  the  results  of  the  program  in  1968, 
using  data  from,  the  Territorial  Forces  Evaluation  System  (IFES^  It  looks  at 
quantitative  increases  in  such  things  as  strength,  weapons  and  hours  of  train- 
ing per  week  and  qualitative  progress  in  terms  of  advisor  eval.uatlons  of  units 
and  combat  performance.  (Our  work  to  date  on  the  RF/pf  contribution  to  pacifi- 
cation and  territorial  security  was  covered  last  month  - SEA  Analysis  Report. 
February  I969,  I'age  1).  ' 

Strength  and  Leadership 

RF.  The  GVN  goal  for  Regional  Forces  is  252,900  men  by  June  1969. 

Between  March  and  December  I968,  RP  assigned  strength  rose  from  157,600 
to  219,000  bringing  the  assigned  strength  up  to  87'^  of  authorized.  Rifle 
companies  comprise  about  625^  of  the  total  RF  force j their  assigned  strength 
is  about  98^  of  authorized,' and  37^  of  the  authorized  personnel  were  present 
for  duty  in  December.  RF  present  for  duty  officers  (in  combat  units)  in- 
creased from  3«^  per  company  in  March  to  I per  company  by  the  end  of  December, 
but  still  remained  short  of  the  6 officers  authorized. 

The  RF  are  short  of  senior  officers.  Only  2C^  of  the  authorized  captains 
through  colonels  were  assigned  on  June  3O;  by  September  30,  28^  of  the  slots 
were  filled.  Senior  NCO'e  are  also  in  short  supply  (66^6  of  authorized  in 
September),  partly  because  the  number  of  authorized  slots  increased.  We  shall 
be  surprised  if  the  J0f3  promotion  progreun  fills  these  officer  and  NCO  spaces 
in  timely  fashion. 


NOTE : first  quarter  I968  data  are  not  used  widely  in  the  analysis  since 
the  TPE3  system  was  new  and  the  data  are  of  questionable  validity. 
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As  noted  last  month,  another  imbalance  shows  up  in  the  disposition  of 
BF  companies.  In  September  the  average  base  or  outpost  in  the  contested  and 
VC  areas  was  23^  smaller  (63  Bien)  than  those  in  relatively  secure  areas  (82  men) 
because  the  coc^ianies  in  the  VC  contested  areas  were  smaller  and  had  to  cover 
more  outposts  per  company. 

The  quality  of  RF  leadership  is  also  evaluated  by  advisors.  In  the  4th 
quarter,  6l^  of  the  HF  units  were  rated  good  or  outstanding  in  leadership  and 
esprit,  an  increase  from  49^  in  the  2nd  quarter.  Ill  CIZ  ranked  lowest  of 
all  CTZ  with  and  showed  little  improvement  during  the  year. 

PF.  The  goal  for  the  Popular  Forces  is  178,100  personnel  by  June  I969. 

The  assigned  strength  rose  to  174,000  (98^  of  authorized)  by  December,  a rise 
of  about  21,000  (l4^)  since  the  previous  March.  About  8^  of  the  authorized 
PF  are  present  for  duty.  The  overhead  decreased  to  8^  in  the  4th  quarter. 

By  December  the  PF  present-for-duty  platoon  loaders  slightly  exceeded 
the  authorized  spaces,  a substantial  gain  since  June,  when  only  77^  of  the 
authorized  platoon  leaders  were  present  for  duty.  There  la  some  imbalance 
among  the  CTZ,  however;  I CTZ  had  only  91^  of  their  authorized  platoon 
leaders  while  II  CTZ  had  112^.  Squad  leader  billets  were  74^  filled  by 
Deoemiber,  conpared  to  56^4  in  March. 

At  the  end  of  I96S,  advisors  judged  k%  of  all  PF  units  qs  good  or  out- 
standing In  leadership  and  esprit;  in  the  2nd  quarter  39^  were  so  rated. 

III  CTZ  ranked  lowest  with  4l^  in  the  4th  quarter  and  showed  almost  no  im- 
provement during  1968.  I CTZ  showed  the  most  Improvement. 

Equipment  and  Training 

During  the  second  quarter  of  I968,  US  advisors  estimated  that  only 
Si31«  or  of  &11  HF  rifle  ooz&pwies  had  firepower  equal  or  superior  to 
the  VC  units  they  faced.  To  remedy  this,  MACV  began  issuing  automatic 
weapons,  including  M-l6s,  to  EF  units  in  July. 

By  31  December,  the  total  number  of  M-2  carbines,  Bi^s  and  M-I6  rifles 
in  the  hands  of  BP  rifle  companies  had  Increased  by  61^  (from  57,100  to 
83,100)  and  the  average  number  per  coiqpany  had  increased  44^.  As  a result, 
advisors  reported  a 4l^  gain  in  the  number  of  companies  (746)  with  firepower 
equal  or  superior  to  VC  units  during  the  fourth  quarter.  About  85^  of  all 
the  weapons  and  virtually  all  of  the  M-lSs  for  RF  went  to  units  in  III  and 

IV  CTZ.  As  a result,  the  average  automatic  weapons  per  company  rose  to  8l 
(from  49)  there,  while  X and  II  CTZ  units  averaged  5?  por  company. 

Only  44^  of  the  PF  units  had  firepower  rated  equal  or  superior  to  VC 
units  in  the  second  quarter.  By  December,  the  PF  platoons  had  60^  more 
automatic  weapons  (from  64,600  to  103,400)  and  the  number  per  platoon  in- 
creased 51^.  M-168  accotmted  for  9^  of  the  increase,  and  88^  of  them  went 
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to  IV  CTZi  III  CTZ  received  the  rest.  kr.  a result  of  the  new  weapons,  4?^ 
(906)  more  PF  units  received  good  firet:ver  ratings,  bringing  60^  of  the  PF 
units  up  to  this  standard.  Thus,  issuor.ie  of  automatic  weapons  to  RF  and 
PF  has  generated  corresponding  increases  in  KF/PF  firepower,  particularly 
in  III  and  IV  CTZ, 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  RF  units  have  an  adequate  number  of 

radios  (6)  to  conduct  their  missions.  In  contrast,  two-thirds  (61^)  of 
the  PF  are  seriously  hampered  in  their  mission  performance  because  they  only 
have  one  radio,  or  no  radio.  The  great  variation  between  CTZ  In  the  percent- 
age of  units  with  adequate  radios  also  needs  examination.  For  exaiqple,  In 
December  only  1?^  of  the  PF  platoons  in  I CTZ  had  two  or  more  operational 
radios,  compared  to  62^  in  III  CTZ.  This  may  be  a problem  of  priority  assign < 
ment,  maintenance  and  repair  service,  or  supply  distribution,. 

The  resupply  problem  hit  the  PF  a little  harder  than  the  RF  In  May;  62^ 
of  PF  and  59^  of .RF  units  reported  slow  or  undependable  supply.  Because  PF 
are  scattered  and  sometimes  located  in  remote  areas  their  supply  problem  can 
be  acute.  (We  have  heard  reports  that  ammunition  for  PF  was  rationed  in 
I CTZ.)  Uncerta-inties  In  the  supply  system  can  cause  hoarding  of  ammunition 
which  in  turn  Lihlblts  mission  perf ormano^ . In  Decend)er,  7^  of  the  RF  units 
and  9^  of  the  PF  units  still  had  inadequate  ammunition,  but  progress  was 
evident  In  remedying  this  deficiency  during  1968. 

RF  has  a higher  percentage  of  units  receiving  four  or  more  hours  of 
training  each  week  than  the  PF  versus  4l^).  However,  PF  platoons 
are  smaller  than  RF  companies  and  there  are  about  four  times  as  many  PF 
platoons  as  RF  companies.  Thus,  training  teams  have  a tougher  job  to  train 
the  many  PF  units  which  are  more  scattered  than  RF  and  often  are  in  Insecure 
areas. 

RF  also  rates  higher  in  the  percentage  of  units  rated  excellent  or  good 
in  weapons  proficlenoy.  About  52^  of  the  RF  units  received  this  rating  in 
the  4th  quarter  versus  about  3^^  for  PF.  A 47^  increase  in  the  number  of 
RF  units  getting  four  or  more  hours  training  per  week  increased  advisor's 
weapons  proficiency  3556;  a 9556  increase  in  PF  training  increased  PF  weapons 
proficiency  2O56.  Finally,  the  M4CV  training  goal  for  RF/PF  appeare  to  be 
six  hours  a week;  we  suspect  that  not  even  six  hours  a week  is  enough  to  do 
the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

RF/pF  Coiribat  Performance 

We  looked  at  combat  results  and  advisors'  evaluations  of  mission  per- 
formance to  determine  RF/PF  progress  or  regression.  To  strubture  our  find- 
ings, we  used  measures  of  effort,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  to  establish 
trends  and  compare  RF/PF  performance  in  the  various  CTZ. 
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Effort.  Advisor  ratings  suggest  that  both  RF  and  PF  increased  their 
effort ' during  1968.  Moreover,  TFES  reports  that  RF  increased  their  small 
unit  operations  by  6l^  while  PP  increased  tneirs  by  (4th  quarter  over 
2nd  quarter).  VJe  suspect  that  these  increases  are  inflated  because  total 
RF/PF  small  unit  operations  exceed  those  reported  elsewhere  for  all  Viet- 
namese units  (includes  the  Army)  In  two  of  the  months  under  consideration. 
Also,  RF  and.  PF  may  have  been  holed  up  and  not  conducting  or  reporting  oper- 
ations during  the  VC  offensive  in  the  second  quarter.  Novertheiess,  RF  and 
FF  operations  seem  to  have  increased  significantly.. 

Effectiveness.  Hie  61^4  increase  in  RF  operations  generated  Bofa  more 
contacts  in  ■the  4t)i  quarter;  the  pp's  jyfa  Increase  yielded  90^  more  con- 
tacts. Thus  not  only  total  contacts,  but  the  rate  of  contact  per  operation 
increased.  RF  conducted  75?4  of  its  operations  at  night  (July-September) 
but  achieved  only  of  its  contacts  then;  the  PF  also  conducted  about 
of  its  operations  at  night  to  obtain  60jJ  of  its  contacts.  Unless  all 
enemy  small  units  operating  in  the  daytime  are  already  being  contacted,  the 
data  suggests  that  more  contacts  may  be  obtained  if  daytime  small  unit  oper- 
ations are  Increased  in  III  and  IV  Corps. 

Running  counter  to  the  increases  in  RI'/PP  contacts  are  declines  in  the 
number  of  enemy  killed  per  contact,  weapons  captured  per  contact  and  in  total 
enemy  killed  per  1000  friendly  forces.  Bie  number  of  enemy  killed  per  con- 
tact decreased  from  2.7  to  .6  for  HP  and  from  1,1  to  .4  for  PF  during  1968. 
Enemy  weapons  captured  per  contact  decreased  from  .7  to  .4  for  RS'  and  from 
.5  to  .1  for  PF,  Effectiveness  in  terms  of  enemy  KIA  per  1000  friendly 
forces  declined  from  17.3  in  the  2nd  quMter  to  12.7  In  the  4th  quarter 
for  RF  and  from  9,3  to  8.0  for  PF.  The  down  trends  are  probably  due  to  the 
decrease  In  combat  Inteuaity  each  quarter.  In  addition,  the  new  emphasis 
on  RF/PF  reporting  may  have  introduced  some  exaggeration  of  the  operations 
and  contact  data. 

Efficiency.  RF  and  PF  kill  ratios  generally  moved  upward  In  1968, 
primarily  due  to  losing  fewer  RF/pf  rather  than  increasing  enemy  ’TEA.  The 
kill  ratio  for  RF  wont  from  3.5  in  the  second  quarter  to  5*1  in  the  fourth; 
the  PF  ratio  went  from  2.0  in  the  let  quarter  to  3 *9  in  the  fourth. 

The  countrywide  figures  mask  in^portant  differences  among  the  corps  in 
levels  of  effort,  contact,  effectiveness  arid  efficiency.  I and  IV  Corps 
are  consistently  the  high  performers.  Advisors'  ratings  for  III  Corps 
indicate  that  we  should  expect  poorest  operational  performance  there,  but 
II  Corps  achieves  the  lowest  results  (possibly  due  to  low  enemy  activity 
levels  there).  Both  II  and  III  Corps  seem  to  require  the  most  improvement. 

Factors  Affecting  RF/PF  Combat  Performance 

Table  1 indicates  that  increasing  RF/PF  strength,  officer  and  NCO 
density,  and  furnishing  weapons  may  not  be  the  key  to  iaproving  RP/PF  per- 
formance. For  example,  the  I CTZ  RF  and  PF  had  the  lowest  strength,  fewest 
officers  and  NCOs,  virtually  no  M-l6s  and  few  automatic  weapons,  the  worst 
ammunition  resupply  problems,  and  few  radios.  However,  they  had  the  best 
leadership  and  esprit,  fairly  good  firepower,  trained  the  most,  had  the 
highest  weapons  proficiency,  responded  to  orders  well,  and  had  the  best 
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plana  for  cupporbing  fires.  Thsss  units  had  the  most  contacts  per  unit, 
the  best  contact  rate  par  operation,  the  most  night  contacts,  the  most 
enemj'  KIA  per  1000  Rp/PF  forces  and  the  best  kill  ratio.  On  the  whole, 
they  fought  well. 

The  presence  of  large  and  active  eneay  forces  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  outstanding  I Cl'Z  perfomance,  but  it  i.s  clear  that  furnishing  more 
and  better  equipment  probably  had  little  to  do  with  it,  since  almost  all 
of  the  M-168,  radios,  and  other  items  went  to  III  and  IV  CffZ, 

In  contrast  to  1 CTZ,  III  CTZ  ranked  high  in  RF/PF  officers  and  NCO's 
per  imit,  received  substantial  quantities  of  M-l6s  and  radios,  had  adequate 
munitions,  a high  density  of  weapons  per  unit,  and  relatively  high  strength 
per  unit.  Conversely,  it  had  the  lowest  rating  on  leadership  and  esprit, 
firepower,  and  responsiveness  to  orders,  and  poor  plans  for  supporting  five. 
The  III  CTZ  units  had  low  rates  of  contacts  per  unit  end  contacts  jyer 
operation,  low  enemy  KIA,  and  the  next  to  lowest  kill  ratio,  d.espiti  the 
presence  of  very  active  enemy  forces  end  high  US  KIA  rates  there. 

Another  factor  that  might  help  account  for  3?f/PP  performance  is  the 
quality  of  the  ARVII  regular  forces  in  the  RF/PF  urea.  It  is  tjkely  that 
the  division  commemders  retain  a large  share  of  control  in  their  t^ctioal 
zones  and  this  would  affect  the  RF/PF.  Ii:  may  bo  significant  that  T and 
IV  CTZ,  which  have  the  best.  RF/p?  combat  performances  alsp  hud  the  ASVW 
divisions  with  the  highest  enemy  kill  rates  and  the  best  kill  ration  In 
1968.  II  and  111  CTZ,  with  four  Inactive  ARVN  divisions  and  one  active 
one,  have  poor  BF/PF  performances.  In  contrast,  the  u'S  Ist  Division, 
located  in  III  CTZ,  Inflicted  and  took  a high  rate  of  ca^ualtiss  in  I98B, 
indicating  the  enemy  was  present  in  III  CTZ  and  willing  to  fight. ' 

Thus,  it  appears  that  strength  increases,  more  and  bettor  weapons  and 
equipment,  and  more  leaders  are  not  necessarily  the  key  factors  in  perform- 
ance although  they  certainly  contribute  to  it.  There  seems  to  be  a more 
positive  correlation  between  god  perforcance  and  high  quality  leadership, 
esprit  and  training.  Other  factors  nay  play  signficant  roles,  Including 
performance  of  ARVN  and  US  forces  in  the  same  areas  as  well  as  the  type 
and  activity  of  the  enemy  forces  in  those  areas. 

Annexes  1 and  2 contain  the  detailed  analysis. 
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TABM  1 

RF/PF  CTZ  BANXINO  gOR  SfRENGlH.  LEADERSHIP.  EftUlPMKNT. 
TRAINIWO.  COMBAT  FERFORHMTOE 


Kot«t  Duplloat*  uuiDbtra  Indicate  a tie  in  ranking. 

a/  It  of  unit!  In  area  in  top  two  TF2S  rating  oategorlea. 
y Aiaoat  no  MI161  were  laaued  to  RF/FF  in  I & IZ  OTZ  In  1966. 


POWNOf  AOUP  3 ,YR(Ut  INTERVAUi 

DSCUSSIFtEP  Aliiil  12  YEASS.. 

1 boa  Dm  sgoo.io 
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114241113  3124  1' 

233434441  2443  h i 

442323332  133B  3 

321112222  1211  2, 

I 

213231111  2112  l! 

34232  3 343  3443  4 

434444332  1334  3 

121112222  3221  S 
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Rg/PF  IMPROVEMENT  “ FORCE  STATUS 


STRENGTH 

REGIONAL  FORCES.  Total  RF  aosigned  strength  increased  ey  39?» 
(6l,400)  in  196b.  TPES  reports  only  on  RP  rifle  companies  or  about 
of  the  total  RF  strength.  The  38^  not  reported  in  TFB3  is  overhead 
(both  field  and  regular  overhead).  Table  1 shows  that  there  was  little 
change  in  the  overhead  percentage  during  1968.  If  vs  add  to  the  assigned 
overhead,  troops  who  are  assigned  to  the  field  but  not  yet  present  for 
duty  (in  training,  TDY,  etc.),  the  proportion  of  RP  strength  in  the 
overhead  rises  to  Despite  the  fact  that  RF  provides  support  to 

the  PF  (which  has  only  about  IC^  in  overhead),  this  seems  excessive 
particularly  when  compared  with  ARVK's  yyft  overhead. 


TABLE  1 


RF  ASSIGNED  BTPJiHQTH 
(000  - end  of  quarter) 


1968 

1 atr 

2(atr 

XMl 

4 qtr 

ChBnfue 

Combat  Strength 
(TPES  Rifle  Co's) 

97.8 

114.7 

134.5 

135.4 

38 

Overhead: 

Field  Overhead 
(Other  TPES  Units) 

4.7 

6.8 

7.5 

n/a 

N/a 

Residual 

P4..., 

76.4 

74.6 

N/A 

n/a 

Sub-total 

5978 

83.2 

82.1 

40“ 

Total 

157.6 

197.9 

216.6 

219.0 

39 

io  Combat 

62 

58 

62 

62 

0 

% Overhead 

38 

4a 

36 

33 

0 

*1.  4 wd  present  for  duty  RP  personnel  are  approaching 

Assigned  strength  rose  from  of  authorized 
lusrter  to  98^  in  the  fourth,  and  present  for  duty  (PFD) 
strength  rose  from  to  0%  in  the  same  period  (Table  2).  The  authorized 
strength  per  RF  company  is  123  men.  Despite  improvement  through  the  third 
quarter  when  109  men  per  company  was  the  average  present  for  duty,  this 

authorized 

strength.  All  CTZ  had  about  the  same  average  PFD  strength  per  unit  and 
all  showed  the  decline  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
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IA3LZ  2 

RF  COMBAT  STHSI/C.TH/.UIflT 
(Ena  or  iuarter) 


1968 

2 l,tr 

ChariKK 

Authorized  (OOO) 

113.7 

127.6 

134.3 

137.6 

83.9 

Assigned  (OOO) 

97.8 

111.7 

134.5 

135.4 

37.6 

% 

86 

90 

100 

98 

12 

PFD  (OOO) 

66.2 

102.8 

119.3 

119.9 

33.7 

76 

81 

89 

87 

11 

No.  of  units 

924 

1037 

1092 

1U9 

195 

PFD/Unit 

93 

99 

109 

107 

l4 

POPUIAR  FORCES.  Assigned  strength  for  the  PP  rose  by  20,900 
between  March  and  December.  The  overhead  ranged  from  9-10'j(  in  1966 
until  it  decreased  to  6^1  in  the  fourth  quarter. 


TABLE  3 


PF  A33IG21SD  STREMOTH 

(coo; 


1 

Is/ 

Combat  Strength 
Overhead 

1968  , 

1 atr  2/ 

139.7 

13.4 

£/ 

147.2 

..  17..  I .. 

“/ 

154.4 

, 5/ 

4 atr 

160.2 

13.8 

% 

Chanae 

15 

3 

Total 

153.1 

1S4.3 

m.o 

14 

% Combat 

91 

90 

96 

98 

1 

% Overhead 

9 

10 

10 

8 

-1 

a/  End  of  Qdarter. 
y TPE3. 


PF  assigned  and  present  for  duty  strength  numbers  are  also  approaching 
authorized  totals  with  97^  of  authorized  strength  already  assigned  and 
90^  PFD.  This  is  up  slightly  from  the  end  of  first  quarter  (9h%  and  86% 
respectively).  The  authorized  strength  of  a PF  platoon  is  35  men.  Actual 
or  PFD  strength  was  30-31  per  unit  throughout  the  year. 
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I TABLE  - 


PF  GomT  sT?z:::'»r:-:/iTin:T 


1968  a/ 

a/ 

. S/ 

1 Qtr 

2 O.br 

3 itr 

4 Otr 

ChanKe 

Authorized  (OOO) 

148.7 

154.9 

161.5 

165.6 

16.9 

Assigned  (OOO) 

139.7 

i47.2 

154.4 

160.2 

20.5 

94 

95 

96 

97 

3 

PFD  (000) 

128. S 

136.5 

142.8 

148.5 

20.3 

% 

86 

88 

88 

90 

4 

No.  of  Units 

4248 

4425 

4615 

4731 

483 

PFD/Units 

30 

31 

31 

31 

1 

iT  End  of  quai-tori 


Moat  PF  strength  increases  were  in  III  and  IV  CTZ.  In  December  both 
had  9B^  assigned  of  authorized  (vs.  in  I and  II  CIZ)  and  90'<*93f« 

FFD  of  authorized  (vs.  66-87^  in  I and  II  CTZ).  IV  CTZ  was  always  best 
in  strength  per  unit  with  33  PJ®  in  Decemhar.  I and  II  CTZ  had  30  and 
111  CTZ  had  31.  Ill  and  IV  CTZ  improved  during  the  yearj  1 and  II  CTZ 
did  not. 

Comparison.  Although  the  RF  had  greater  strength  increases  in  1968, 
the  PF  s'&ill  maintained  a greater  percentage  of  personnel  present  for 
duty  than  RF  (90^  vs.  87%).  The  PF  also  did  better  in  filling  combat 
spaces  (89^4  filled  vs  87^  for  RF).  PF  are  better  off  in  III  and  IV  CTZ 
In  getting  spaces  filled  and  in  the  percent  present  for  duty  than  in  I 
and  Tl  CTZi  but  RF  does  about  the  same  in  every  CTZ. 


LEADERSHIP 


REQIOKAL  FORCES.  Only  38?J  of  the  R?  cffioers  were  assigned  to 
combat  posts  throughout  1968,  despite  a ^5C0  increase  in  total  officers 
assigned  between  March  and  December.  About  67/9  of  the  officers  assigned 
bo  combat  poste  were  present  for  duty  by  the  end  of  the  year,  compared  to 
only  31^  present  for  duty  in  June. 

TABLE  5 


ASSlOimP  RF  OFFICERS 

(oool 


1968 

Mar 

±. 

J‘ur. 

JL 

Dec 

Jl. 

Combat  (TFES) 

3.7 

4.C  (38) 

4.6  (37) 

5.4 

(38) 

Other 

Total  a/ 

6.0 

(62) 

6.5  (62) 

7.7_  J63) 

8.8 

(62) 

9.7 

1C. 5 

12.3 

14.2 

1/  Source : Selected  HVNAF  Personnel  Data. 
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TABLE  6 

RF  OFFICER  STRENGTH 
(End  of  Quarter) 

1968 


1 Qtr 

2 Qtr 

3 

4 Qtr 

Change 

Authorized 

5544 

6222 

6532 

6714 

1170 

Assittned 

3734 

3964 

4624 

5437 

1703 

M 

/O 

67 

64 

71 

81 

14 

PFD 

3107 

3165 

3793 

4513 

l4o6 

70 

56 

51 

58 

67 

11 

No.  of  Units 

. 924 

1037 

1092 

1119 

195 

PPD  Off ./Company 

3.4 

3.1 

3.5 

4.0 

.6 

Total  PPD  (000) 

86.2. 

102.8 

119.3 

119-9 

33.7 

PPD  Off./lOOO  PPD 

36 

31 

32 

38 

2 

Table  6 shows  the  number  of  officers  present  for  duty  per  company. 

The  authorized  number  is  six  officers  per  company  but  the  average  company 
hr.d  only  four  in  December,  up  from  3.1 -since  June.  The  number  of 
officers  per  1000  RF  also  Increased  from  31  to  38.  Ill  CT2  is  consistently 
high  in  the  percent  of  officers  present  for  duty  (795«  in  December  versus 
a countrywide  average  of  67^),  officers  per  company  (4.7  versus  a country- 
wide average  of  4.0),  and  officers  per  1000  RP  (44  versus  a countrywide 
average  of  38). 

The  percent  of  RF  KCOs  assigned  to  the  field  in  combat  units  declined 
during  1968  (47-43f5);  the  percentage,  however,  is  higher  than  officers 
(38^)  tnd  lower  xhan  total  P.P  strength  (62^)  assigned  to  the  field. 

Table  7 shows  that  the  percent  of  NCOs  present  for  duty  in  combat  units 
rose  from  June  to  December  (63-72^J)  to  exceed  the  officers  PFD  in  the 
field  (67^5)  but  still  less  than  total  RP  strength  PPD  {87%)  • 

The  number  of  authorized  KCO  spaces  per  unit  for  RF  is  18.  The 
average  present  for  duty  in  December  was  13,  up  from  11.4  in  June, 

However,  strength  increases  appeared  to  outpace  NCO  increases  through  the 
third  quarter  since  the  number  of  NCOS  per  1000  RP  declined  from  132  to 
110  from  ^^arch  to  September.  By  December,  however,  it  was  up  to  121  per 
1000,  primarily  due  to  a slowing  down  of  total  strength  Increases  in  the 
last  quarter..  As  with  officers,  III  CTZ  had  the  highest  percentage  NCOs 
present  for  duty  (77%  versus  a countrywide  average  of  7^°k)>  NCOs  per 
unit  (13.8  versus  a countrywide  average  of  13)  and  NCOs  per  1000  RF  (129 
versus  a countrywide  average  of  121). 
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TABLE  7 

RF  i;CO  ST?z:::-::-L 
( Knd  of  iatr ■:  er ) 

1968 


1 Qtr 

2 Otr 

2 vtr 

4 Qtr 

Change 

Authorized 

16,632 

18,666 

19,656 

20,142 

3510 

Assigned 

13,078 

13,767 

15,371 

16,657 

3579 

% 

79 

74 

78 

83 

4 

PFD 

11,337 

11,824 

13,162 

14,509 

3172 

68 

63 

67 

72 

4 

No.  of  Units 

■924 

1037 

1092 

1119 

195 

NCO/Unit 

12.3 

11.4 

12.1 

13.0 

.7 

RF  PFD  (000) 

86.2 

102.8 

119.3 

119.9 

33.7 

NCO/lOOO  RF 

132 

115 

110 

121 

-11 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  discussed  quantity  of  leadership.  Quality  is 
more  difficult  to  assess.  Since  senior  grade  ailitary  personnel  are  con- 
sidered to  have  extensive  experience  and  high  professional  e^qpertise,  we 
have  used  the  percentage  of  senior  leaders  assigned  against  those  authorized 
for  RF  as  an  indicator  of  the  quality  of  leadership.  MACV  revised  nuabers 
show  that  RF  had  only  20^  of  its  authorized  captains  through  colonels 
assigned  on  3^  June  1968.  Assigned  strength  in  these  grades  increased  to 
28^  by  30  September.  Further,  we  found  that  authorization  increase: 
resulted  in  a decrease  of  the  senior  KCOs  (e6-E9)  assigned  relative  to 
authorized,  75^  on  30  June  to  66^  on  30  September . 

The  quality  of  leadership  is  also  evaluated  by  advisors.  In  the  4th 
quarter  6l^  of  RP  units  were  rated  good  or  outstanding  in  leadership  and 
esprit,  an  increase  from  49^  in  the  2nd  quarter.  Ill  CTZ  ranked  lowest 
of  all  CTZ  with  v-md  showed  little  increase  over  time. 

TABLE  8 

RF  mPBRsmp  A:n)  e^rit 
(Monthly  Average) 

1968 

1 Qtr  2 Qtr  3 gtr  4 fttr 

Units  w/good  or 
outstanding  rating 


I CTZ  , 

I0  a/ 

II  CTZ  , 

% sJ 

III  CTZ  , 

i,  a/ 

IV  CTZ  , 

% h! 

64 

52 

128 

52 

124 

56 

149 

47  . 

67 

48 

134 

50 

128 

54 

161 

46 

82 

55 

164 

58 

118 

47 

?13 

56 

98 

64 

178 

61 

151 

55 

251 

64 

I!!  s/ 

455 

5^ 

577 

55 

) of  units  in  the 

“area , 

r 
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By  December  1968  present  far  duty  platoon  leaders  exceeded  the  authorized 
spaces,  In  June  only  77^0  of  the  authorized  platoon  leaders  were  present 
for  duty,  (Table  9)*  Since  each  platoon  is  authorized  one  platoon  leader., 


theoretically  all  platoons  now  have  a platoon  leader  assigned  and  present 
for  duty,  according  to  TFES.  However,  I CTS  had  onli’  9195  of  their  authorized 
platoon  leaders  while  II  CTZ  had  112^.  The  average  number  of  platoon 
leaders  per  1000  EP  was  32  as  of  Deoamber. 


TABLE  9 


WOON  IFALER  STOENGTH 


1968 

1 Qtr 

2J^tr 

2_fik 

4 Qtr 

Chanae 

Authorized 

4248 

4425 

4615 

4731 

483 

Assigned 

3680 

3601 

4574 

5089 

1409 

% 

87 

Bi 

99 

108 

21 

PFD 

3477 

3404 

4381 

4803 

1326 

% 

82 

77 

95 

102 

20 

No.  of  Units 

4248 

4425 

4615 

4731 

.483 

Pltn  Ldrs  PPD/Unit 

.82 

.77 

.95 

1.02 

.20 

Total  PPD  (000) 

Pltn.  Ldrs/lOOO  PP 

128.2 

136.5 

i42.8 

■'  148.5 

20.3 

27 

25 

31 

32 

5 

About  9095  of  all  assigned  squad  leaders  wore  in  the  field  at  the  end 
of  the  year  (versus  9955  of  the  platoon  loaders  and  92%  of  total  PP).  This 
reversed  a downward  trend  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year.  The 
present  for  duty  rate  of  squad  leaders  in  the  fio'.d  rose  from  56%  in  June 
to  7^  in  December.  (Table  lO)  PP  units  are  authorized  four  squad  leaders 
per  unit  and  they  averaged  about  2.9  at  the  end  of  the  year  versus  2.3  in 
June.  The  number  of  squad  leaders  per  1000  PF  also  increased  (from  73  to 
9*t-).  Ill  CTZ  had;  (l)  the  highest  percentage  of  squad  loaders  present 
for  duty  in  Dacember  (8l%  versus  a countrywide  average  of  74%),  (2)  the 
best  ratio  of  squad  leaders  to  platoons  (3.2  versus  an  average  of  2.9) 

Sind  (3)  the  moat  squad  leaders  per  1000  PP  (103  versus  an  average  of  94). 
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TASLZ  i: 


PF  SQUAD  STRSI-JCrTH 


1968 

1 Qtr 

(End  of  iuar 

2 ;tr 

"er ) 

4 fttr 

Change 

Authorized 

16,992 

17,7C0 

10,974 

18, 460 

18,924 

1932 

Assigned 

10,356 

13,322 

15,187 

4831 

i 

61 

62 

72 

80 

19 

PFD 

9,531 

9,9?^* 

12,357 

13,934 

4403 

% 

56 

56 

67 

74 

18 

No,  of  Units 

4,248 

4,425 

4,615 

4,731 

483 

Sq.  Mrs  PFD/Unit 

2.2 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

.7 

Total  PFD  (000) 

128.2 

136.5 

142.8 

i48.5 

20.3 

Sq.  Ldrs/lOOO  PFD 

74 

73 

87 

94 

20 

In  the  4th  quarter  advisors  Judged  of  all  PF  units  good  or  out- 
standing in  leadership  and  esprit;  in  tht  2nd  quarter  39^  were  so  rated. 
Ill,  CT.Z  ranked  lowest  with  4l^l5  in  the  4th  quarter  and  showed  almost  no 
improvement  during  1968.  I CTZ  showed  the  most  improvement, 

TABLE  11 

PF  LBAProSHIP  AIQ  ESPRIT 
(Monthly  Average") 


1968 

1 Q.tr 


Units  w/good  or 
outstanding  rating 


2 Otr 


3 Otr 


I CTZ 

268 

261 

335 

i 

»/ 

38 

36 

45 

II  CTZ 

391 

431 

503 

sJ 

37 

39 

44 

111 

CTZ 

300 

317 

291 

a/ 

40 

40 

35 

rv  CTZ 

639 

716 

785 

1<> 

a/ 

4l 

42 

SVN 

1595 

1725 

% 

a/ 

38 

39 

42 

4 fttr 


385 

51 

534 

45 

346 

4l 

875 

JiS 


2130 

45 


p'  % of  units  in  the  area. 
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ComparlBon.  P.F  did  much  better  than  KF  in  getting  ibs  officers  in 
the  field.  PF  had  all  officer  spaces  filled  versus  two-thirds  for  RF,  and 
?9'/a  of  the  PF  officers  were  actually  in  the  field  versus  about  38^  for 
RF.  BF  and  PF  filled  about  the  some  percentage  of  NCO  slots  (72“74fo), 
but  only  of  the  RF  NCOs  were  assigned  to  the  field  versus  9OJJ  of  PF. 

Although  62^  of  the  RF  strength  is  in  the  field,  only  3055  of  the  officers 
and  of  the  NCOs  are  there. 


EQUIPMENT 

REOIONAL  FORCES.  The  MACV  program  to  improve  RF  equipment  concentrates 
primarily  on  weapons.  This  infusion  of  more  and  better  arms  to  the  RF 
together  with  adequate  training  should  show  improvment  in  advisor  ratings 
of  relative  enemy-friendly  firepower. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  US  district  advisors  reported  through 
TFES  that  the  individual  automatic  weapons  (M2  carbines,  HAR's  and  Ml6's; 
in  the  hands  of  RF  rifle  companies  increased  6l^  (52,000  in  July  to  83,000 
in  December),  and  the  average  number  per  company  increased  44^  (49.1  in 
July  and  71  in  December).  Even  with  this  increase  RF  companies  are  short 
an. average  of  3^  automatic  weapons  from  the  authorized  goal  of  106.  In 
lli  and  IV  CTZ,  which  are  receiving  the  bulk  of  new  Ml6's,  there  were  only 
58  (III  CTZ)  and  6l  (IV  CTZ)  MI6  rifles  in  the  hands  of  each  123-man  RF 
rifle  company  by  December  31«  Almost  no  M16'b  are  being  issued  to  RF 
companies  in  I and  II  CTZ  and  the  average  of  all  automatic  weapons  per 
company  in  those  areas  is  53 *9  In  I C4Z  and  50 *1  In  II  CTZ  compared  to 
82  and  81  in  III  and  IV  CTZ. 
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Comparison.  Pi’  did  much  better  than  Hi'  in  getting  its  officers  in 
the  field.  PF  had  all  officer  spaces,  filled  versus  two-thirds  for  RF,  and 
99/J  of  the  PF  officers  were  actually  in  the  field  versus  about  385^  for 
RF.  RF  and  PF  filled  about  the  some  percentage  of  NCO  .slots 
but  only  435^0  of  the  RF  NCOs  were  as-signed  to  the  field  versu-s  90^  of  PF. 
Although  62^  of  the  RF  strength  is  in  the  field,  only  38^  of  the  officers 
and  43^  of  the  NCOs  are  there. 


EQUIPMENT 

REGIONAL  iDRCES.  The  MACV  program  to  improve  RF  equipment  oonoentr  tos 
primarily  on  weapons.  This  infusion  of  more  and  better  arms  to  the  RF 
together  with  adequate  training  should  show  improvment  in  advisor  ratings 
of  relative  enemy-friendly  firepower. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  US  district  advisors  reported  through 
TFES  that  the  Individual  automatic  weapons  (MR  carbines,  BAR'S  and  Ml6's} 
in  the  hands  of  RF  rifle  companies  increased  6.1.^  (52,000  in  July  to  83,000 
In  December),  and  the  average  number  per  company  increased  44^  (49.1  in 
July  and  71  in  December).  Even  with  this  increase  RP  coirpanies  are  short 
an. average  of  35  automatic  weapons  from  the  authorized  goal  of  106.  In 
Ili  and  IV  CTZ,  which  are  receiving  the  bulk  of  new  MlS's,  there  were  only 
58  (III  CTZ)  and  6l  (IV  CTZ)  MI6  rifles  in  the  hands  of  each  123-inan  RF 
rifle  company  by  December  31.  Almost  no  KL6's  are  being  issued  to  RF 
companies  in  I and  II  CTZ  and  the  aveif^age  of  all  automatic  weapons  per 
con^any  in  those  areas  is  53 *9  In  I CTZ  and  5o»l  In  IX  CTZ  compared  to 
82  and  81  in  III  and  IV  CTZ. 
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TABLE  13 


(Monthl;.*  Average) 

1968 

1 Qtr  2-  ;.or  3 

Qtr 

Units  rated  equivalent 
or  better  than  VC 

I CTZ  , 

84 

77 

98 

105 

% «/ 

68 

62 

65 

70 

XI  CTZ  , 

175 

148 

173 

182 

% fi/ 

71 

55 

61 

63 

111  CTZ 

U3 

93 

107 

153 

i s/ 

51 

39 

42 

57 

IV  CTZ 

217 

213 

24i 

308 

i s/ 

61 

63 

78 

SVN 

5S9 

531 

^l9 

74F 

i s/ 

65 

53 

58 

68 

a/  % of  units  in  corea. 

Tn  tha  second  auarter  1968  an  average  of  130  KP  companies  repc'fted 
InadJquite  amnunition  to  perform  their  mission.  By 

Quarter  78  oompanies  still  had  inadeq'iata  ammunition  (7'5J)>  (Table  14). 


TABLE  14 

RP  UNITS  WITH  INABECUATE  MUtllTIONS. 
(Monthli-Average) 


I CTZ 

sJ 

IJ  CTZ 

i a/ 


III  CTZ 

i if 


IV  CTZ 


SVN 

i a/ 


1 Qtr  g Ctr  3 8tr  4 fttr 


26 

19 

21 

l4 

21 

l4 

14 

9 

18 

27 

29 

25 

7 

10 

lu 

9 

20 

30 

18 

12 

9 

13 

7 

5 

63 

54 

38 

27 

20 

16 

10 

^ 

127 

155 

155 

l4 

13 

10 

T 

^ i of"unit8  in  area. 

Radios . RF  units  are  authorized  six  radios  each  and  by  the  end 
of  1968,  of  all  RF  oompanies  had  at  least  this  many.  (Table  15). 

I and  II  CTZ  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  companies  with  adequate 
radios  (55  and  53^)  and  III  and  IV  CTZ  had  the  highest  (74  and  73^). 
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TABLE  15 

rj  RADIO  EaUIPlffiMT 


1968  ^ b/ 

Jun 3 Qtr  4 Qtr 


Units  w/adequato  radios 

I CTZ 

48 

70 

83 

\ i/ 

33 

47 

55 

II  CTZ 

106 

151 

154 

sJ 

38 

54 

53 

III  CTZ 

160 

175 

199  . 

I0  ll 

65 

69 

74 

IV  CTZ 

219 

265 

285  ■ 

a/ 

59 

. 69  . 

73. 

SVN 

533 

721 

?$ 

52 

62 

65 

a7~"*^rof""un5!ts  in  area. 

Monthly  averaKe . 
c/  6 or  nore  operational. 

Reeunply.  During  the  months  for  which  we  have  advisor  evaluation 
ratings  on  resupply  (January  through  May)  the  trend  was  down;  in  May  595$ 
of  all  RP  units  had  slow  or  undependable  resupply  ratings.  Those  units 
( with  good  ratings  fell  from  425$  in  January  to  355$  in  May.  1 CTZ  fared 

worst  in  this  rating  and  IV  CTZ  showed  some  Improvement  during  the  time 
period. 

POPUIAR  FORCES.  As  with  RF,  MA,CV  is  improving  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  PF  weapons.  From  July  31  through  December  31,  I968,  US  district 
advisors  reported  through  TFSS  that  the  number  of  M2  carbines,  BAR'S  and 
MlS's  increased  605$  (64,600  in  July  to  103,400  in  December),  and  the 
number  per  platoon  increased  51?$  (l4.4  in  July  to  21.7  in  December). 

M16's  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  (98^  or  38,018  out  of  38,832). 

Even  with  the  Increase,  PF  have  only  21.7  automatic  weapons  per  platoon 
against  the  authorized  goal  of  34.  In  III  and  IV  CTZ,  which  received 
all  of  the  new  Ml6's,  there  wore  only  6 (ill  CTZ)  and  19.4  (IV  CTZ) 

M16  rifles  in  the  hands  of  each  platoon  as  of  December  1968  (Table  I6). 
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PF  INDIVIDUAL  AUTOMATIC  V/EAPOHS 


3.968 


I CT2 
Mi6s 
other 

Total 

II  CT2 
Ml6s 
Other 

Total 

III  CTZ 
M16s 
Other 

Total 

IV  CTZ 
"'mi6s 

Other 

Total 

All  SVW 
M16s' 
Other 
Total 


The  Increased  number  of  automatic  weapons  seems  to  have  helped 
raise  district  advisor  evaluations  of  FF  platoon  firepower  relative  to 
small-size  VC  units  operating  in  their  areas.  The  results  in  terms  of 
firepower  ratings  were  that  906  core  units  received  good  firepower 
ratings  between  2nd  and  4th  queurters.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  pro- 
portion of  units  receiving  poor  firepower  ratings  was  down  to  37%,  In 
III  CTZ|  where  the  need  for  increased  firepower  was  greatest  (III  CTZ 
rated  only  V3%>  of  PF  units  good  in  firepower  in  the  2nd  quarter  versus 
a countrywide  average  of  44?o),  the  PF  firepower  ratings  iii®roved  sub- 
stantially but  were  still  the  lowest  of  the  four  CTZ.  IV  CTZ,  which 
received  the  bulh  of  the  new  Ml6s  had  76^  of  Its  units  rated  equal  to 
or  superior  to  the  VC  in  firepower  (Table  17). 
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tabu:  17 

PF  FirU^lPOWER 
. (Monthly  Average ) 

1968 

1  fttr  2 fttr  3 fttr  4 fttr 


Units  rated  enulvalent  or 


better  than  VC 

I CTZ 

351 

323 

392 

430 

i sJ 

49 

45 

53 

57 

11  CTZ 

551 

532 

526 

553 

52 

48 

46 

47 

III  CTZ 

327 

155 

282 

370 

i a/ 

30 

19 

34 

44 

IV  CTZ 

927 

9o4 

1134 

1467 

i ft/ 

:5i  . 

■ 

61 

76 

SVN 

2056 

T!95I 

2351 

2B^ 

i ft/ 

49 

44 

51 

60 

^ % of  iinits  in  area. 


At  least  9^  (^^1)  a3.1  FF  units  do  not  have  enough  munitions  to 

perform  their  Job.  This  la  an  lo\provement  since  the  second  quarter  when 
1^  (63^)  lacked  enough  ammunition.  The  worst  eu'ea  was  I CTZ  with  l6^ 
lacking  sufficient  ammunition  while  the  best  supplied  were  III  and  IV  CTZ, 
III  and  IV  CTZ  also  showed  the  most  improvement  during  1968.  (Table  18). 

TABLE  18 


I CTZ 

% i/ 

II  CTZ 

sJ 

III  CTZ 

i sJ 

IV  CTZ 
SVN 

ii/ 


PF  UNITS  WITH  INADEQUATE  MUNITIONS 
(Monthly  Average) 


1968 

1 Qtr 

2 atr 

3 atr 

4 atr 

146 

127 

142 

123 

21 

18 

19 

16 

99 

110 

113 

122 

9 

10 

10 

10 

121 

115 

76 

61 

16 

14 

9 

7 

333 

282 

206 

135 

20 

16 

11 

. ,.7 

555 

555 

"357 

44i 

17 

14 

12 

9 

^ of  units  in  area. 

Radios  — PF  platoons  are  authorized  two  radios  each.  With  one  radio 
PF  can  iuintain  radio  contain  with  higher  headquarters  (usually  district) 

to  get  artillery  support,  reinforcement  and  resupply.  With  two  radios, 
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PF  platoons  can  ootmnunlcatQ  with  tr.sir  o-itposts,  get  timely  information 
about  enemy  activities , and  pass  cr.  fire  support  requests  from  their  night 
patrols.  If  three  radios  are  not  available,  one  of  the  two  radios  can 
maintain  contact  with  higher  headquarters  by  switching  from  the  platoon 
operations  frequency  to  the  higher  headquarters  frequency  according  to  a 
prearranged  time  schedule. 

The  majority  of  PP  platoons  do  not  have  enough  radios  to  allow  them 
to  operate  effectively  and  get  support  when  they  need  it.  All  platoons 
reportedly  conduct  patrols,  but  59:1  of  them  had  only  one  radio  or  none  at 
all.  This  shortage  meant  they  had  to  conduct  night  operations  with  no 
communication  between  patrols  end  -heir  base  > and  could  not  talk  to  their 
outposts  or  find  out  when  outposts  needed  timely  fire  support. 

Although  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  proportion  of  tdtal 
units  with  adequate  radios  since  J'une  (36  to  39^0  > is  ^ real  problem 

area.  There  is  a very  uneven  distribution  among  the  CTZ.  Ill  CTZ  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  units  sufficiently  supplied  (528  or  62%)  and  IV 
CTZ  was  next  0^5%)  > I CTZ,  however,  had  only  Ylit  of  its  units  sufficiently 
supplied  and  II  CTZ  only  24^.  The  distribution  has  changed  little  since 
June. 


TABLE  19 


PF  RADIO  EyJIPMSMT 


sJ 

Units  w/adequate  radios 

I CTZ 

1968 

Jun 

y 

3 atr 

4 0.tr 

70 

107 

131 

i a/ 

10 

15 

17 

II  CTZ 

299 

277 

284 

isJ 

27 

24 

24 

III  CTZ 

l^80 

488 

528 

i sJ 

60 

59 

62 

IV  CTZ 

741 

811 

865 

i 2/ 

42 

44 

45 

SVN 

1590 

ioS3 

leoS 

36 

37 

39 

y % ot  total  units  in  area 
^ Monthly  average . 

1 • - 

^ 2 or  more  operational. 
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Resupply . The  adviKor  evaluation  of  reaupp.ly  was  discontinued  in 
May,  hut  for  the  months  we  have  ratings  (January  through  May)  the  trend 
was  down  for  units  reporting  dependable  resupply.  February  was  a parti- 
cularly bad  month,  probably  due  to  the  disruptions  caused  by  the  Tet 
offensive.  In  May,  62^  of  all  PF  units  had  slov;  or  undependable  resupply 
ratings.  The  units  with  good  ratings  fell  from  38°/i  to  ZVt  between 
January  and  Miy.  The  supply  system's  continued  inability  to  liquidate 
the  ammunition  shortage  or  rapidly  improve  and  maintain  the  number  of 
operational  radios  indicates  that  resupply  has  probably  not  improved 
nearly  enough  yet. 

Comparison 

KP  did  slightly  batter  than  PF  in  gaining  items  critical  for  mission 
performance.  RF  had  of  its  authorized  individual  automatic  weapons 
and  PF  had  at  the  end  of  the  year.  About  93^  of  RF  units  had  adequate 
munitions  versus  91^,  of  the  PF.  RF  stood  better  in  firepower  ratings  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  68?5  rated  equivalent  or  superior  to  the  VC  while 
60^  of  the  PF  units  were  rated  high  in  firepower.  RF  and  PF  gained  about 
the  same  in  the  proportion  of  units  with  good  ratings.  The  largest  equip- 
ment discrepancy  was  in  the  percentage  of  units  with  adequate  radios,  RF 
had  about  65^^  of  their  units  with  sufficient  radios  but  PF  had  only  39^. 
Despite  the  fact  that  PF  are  much  worse  off  than  the  RF  when  they  do  not 
have  adequate  radio  equipment,  the  RF  gained  faster  in  the  proportion  of 
units  adequately  equipped  with  radios  (58-65'iS  between  June  and  December, 
versus  a PF  gain  of  36-39^  in  the  same  period).  The  uneven  distribution 
of  radios  among  the  CTZ  continued  throughout  the  period.  The  slight  im- 
provement in  the  distribution  of  critical  items  such  as  munitions  and 
radios  indicates  that  resupply  continues  to  bo  a problem. 

TRAINING 


In-place  training  is  a prerequisite  for  PF  and  RF  to  learn  how  to 
use  the  new  weapons  being  distributed  to  them.  We  estimate  that  20-40 
hoiirs  are  required  to  develop  individual  proficiency  with  a new  automatic 
weapon  for  a soldier  already  trained  with  a semi-automatic  or  similar 
weapon.  The  current  goal  of  MAGV,  judging  from  the  rating  categories 
Indicates  that  4 to  6 hours  of  training  a week  Is  acceptable  for  a unit. 

At  this  rate  it  would  take  4-10  weeks  for  a unit  to  become  proficient  with 
their  new  weapons.  l*IACV’a  Mobile  Advisory  Teams  (MATs)  provide  much  of 
this  training,  but  little  data  on  their  goals  or  methods  is  available, 

REGIONAL  FORCES.  The  number  of  RF  units  getting  4 or  more  hours 
per  week  of  in -place  training  increased  4?%  in  the  last  half  of  1968. 
Still,  only  55^5  of  the  units  were  getting  this  much  training  by  the  end 
of  the  year  (31^  received  six  or  more  hours  a week).  The.  increase  was 
unevenly  distributed  among  the  CTZj  IV  CTZ  gained  the  most,  while  TI  CTZ 
actually  declined. 
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a/  units  in  the  area. 

Monthly  average. 

The  Increase  in  the  numter  of  units  getting  four  or  more  hours 
per  week  training  produced  a 35^  increase  in  units  with  good  or  excellent 
weaj'Ons  proficiency.  Advisors  rated  about  52^9  of  the  units  good  or 
excellent  in  the  fourth  quarter,  up  from  43^  ir  the  second.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  units  were  rated  satisfactory,  marginal  or  completely 
Inadequate.  The  increase  in  training  appau'ently  helped  boost  weapon 
proficiency  ratings  in  IV  CT7.  from  SJf?  of  all  units  in  the  second 
quarter  to  in  tl  e fourth,  ilowever,  111  CT2  which  gained  In  training, 
actually  showed  a decrease  in  the  percentage  of  total  units  with  good 
weapons  proficiency  ratings.  Conversely,  II  CTZ,  with  a poor  training 
record,  had  an  Increase  in  the  percentage  of  total  units  with  good  weapons 
proficiency  ratings  (42^  to  54^0. 


TABLE  21 


RF  WEAPOire  PROFICIEIfCY 
(konthly  Average) 
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POPUIAK  yJHCSS.  PF  units  receiving  4 or  more  hours  of  training  a 
week  doubled  j.n  the  last  half  of  1968  and  the  number  of  units  receiving 
six  or  more  hours  weekly  tripled.  . Still,  only  4l^  of  the  units  were  re- 
ceiving 4 hours  or  more  of  training  at  the  end  of  1968;  received  6 
hours  or  more.  I CTZ  rated  highest  with  52^  of  its  units  receiving  4 or 
more  hours  v/eekly  training  (and  32^  with  6 or  more  hours).  Ill  CTZ  rated 
lowest  with  only  34/3  of  its  units  with  4 or  more  hours  a v;eek.  All  CTZ, 
however,  shovred  significant  improvement  since  June;  IV  CTZ  more  than 
tripled  its  units  with  4 hours  or  more  per  week. 


Units  w/4  or  more  hours 
training  per  week 
I CTZ 

n CTZ 

III  CTZ 

i a/ 

IV  CTZ 

isJ 

SVN 

i ll 


TABLE  22 

PF  IN-PLACE  TRAINING 

Jun  3 atr^  4 Qtr  ^ 


199 

296 

388 

28 

4o 

52 

336 

379 

407 

30 

33 

35 

206 

203 

286 

26 

25 

34 

249 

650 

847 

14 

_-..-35 

43 

990 

1528 

1928 

23 

34 

4l 

sT  % Of  units  in  area. 
y Monthly  average. 

The  95?5  improvement  in  units  training  4 or  more  hours  per  week 
produced  only  20?^,  more  units  rated  good  or  excellent  in  weapons  pro- 
ficiency between  June  arid,  the  fourth  quarter.  At  the  end  of  1968,  38^6 
of  all  units  received  such  ratings.  All  CTZ  except  III  CTZ  improved 
between  second  and  fourth  quarters  with  I CTZ  ranking  highest  with 
in  the  good  and  above  category;  weapons  proficiency  in  III  CTZ  declined. 
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2:-i 

pp  v/-APc::£  ??,07icie:;cy 


(Monthly 

Average ) 

1 a.tr 

2 Qtr 

3 Qtr 

4 Qtr 

! , Units  w/good  or 

excellent  ratine 

I CTZ 

283 

268 

268 

317 

i sJ 

43 

37 

37 

42 

f ■ II  CTZ 

349 

397 

480 

439 

% sJ 

33 

35 

42 

37 

: III  CTZ 

279 

336 

306 

318 

% 1/ 

37 

42 

37 

37 

IV  CTZ 

437 

477 

535 

693 

% s/ 

26 

28 

29 

36 

SVN 

im — 

im — 

n3H9 

1767 

i a/ 

32 

34 

35 

38 

^ % of  units  In  area. 

Comparison I Despite  the  greater  increase  in  units  having  four  or 
more  hours  of  training  a week  for  PF,  HP  continue  to  have  a higher 
percentage  of  units  receiving  this  amount  of  training  each  week 
versus  4l^).  However.  FF  units  are  smaller  than  RP  units  (platoons 
> ) rather  than  ooo^anies)  and  there  are  about  four  times  as  many  PF  platoons 

^ as  RF  companies  so  that  MA.TS  teams  have  a tougher  and  longer  Job  to  train 

the  greater  number  of  PP  units  which  ere  more  scattered  than  RF  and  often 
are  in  insecure  areas.  RF  also  rates  higher  in  the  percent  of  units  rated 
good  or  excellent  in  weapons  proficiency.  About  52^  of  the  RF  units 
received  these  ratings  in  the  fourth  quarter  versus  of  the  PP  units. 
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ANHEX  g 

rf/pf  i:  jkovemp]OT;  combat  performance 


This  section  attempts  to  assess  the  trends  in  Regional  Force  and 
Popular  Force  combat  performance  during  I968,  We  looked  at  combat  results 
and  advisors'  evaluations  of  mission  performance  to  determine  RF/PF  pro- 
gress or  regression.  To  structure  our  findings,  we  used  measures  of  effort, 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  to  establish  trends  and  compare  performance  in 
the  various  CTZ.  i/ 

REfllOML  FORCES 

Effort.  Advisor  ratings  in  the  last  half  of  1968  indicate  that  the 
Regional  Forces  Increased  their  operational  effort.  Table  2k  shows  the 
percentage  of  units  in  the  top  two  ratings  increased  for  every  indicator. 
Table  2^  supports  the  advisors'  subjective  :;'ating3,  because  it  shows  that 
RF  small  unit  operations  Increased  61^  during  the  same  time  period. 

TABLE  2k 

IiroiCAIORS  OF  RF  EFFORT 
{%  of  Rifle  Cos.  in  Top  Two  Rating  Categories) 

(Monthl^  Average) 


MT" 

3fttr 

"Isii 

Change 

Responsivenes.*!  to  Orders 

67 

65 

70 

71 

' 4 

Aggressiveness 

57 

53 

60 

65 

8 

Coordination  of  Local  Defense 

63 

68 

5 

Plan  Use  of  Supporting  Fires 

52 

7?^ 

54 

59 

7 

Artillery  Support 

77 

0 

a/  April  and  May  onlyj  discontinued  indicator. 


Effectiveness.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pperations  the  number 
of  contacts  rose  by  since  the  2nd  quarter.  However,  the  contact  rate  per 
operation  decreased  for  all  CTZ  in  the  third  quarter.  In  the  4th  quarter,  on 
the  other  hand,  contacts  per  operation  rose  In  I and  IV  CTZ.  The  4th  quarter 
increase  in  contacts  per  operation  does  not  seem  to  correlate  with  the  enemy 
activity  rate  which  dropped  in  I CTZ  and  increased  in  IV  CTZ  (3346  vs.  2837 
incidents  in  I CTZ  and  I529  vs.  1776  in  IV  CTZ). 


^ TFES  data  on  RF/PF  KIA  during  I968  differs  from  final  verified  numbers 
(see  article  on  RVHAF  casualties  elsewhere  in  this  report).  The  trends 
are  the  same,  however. 
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RJ'  StmLL  Ul-ix?  OPIPATIONS 


1968 

year 

I CTZ 

Total 

Total  w/Cbn 

No. 

73»+ii8 

5688 

X 

8 

No. 

10064. 

806  . 

S 

Night 

49062 

67 

4l84 

42 

Night  w/Con 

3063 

6 

271 

6 

II  CTZ 

Total 

Total  w/con 

143215 

2426 

2 

24224 

€37 

3 

Night 

101821 

71 

1629:. 

67 

Night  w/Con 

1249 

1 

331 

2 

111  CTZ 

Total 

Total  w/con 

174470 

3400 

2 

29381 

747 

3 

Night 

130832 

75 

22212 

76 

Night  w/Con 

1737 

1 

387 

2 

IV  CTZ 
“Total 

Total  w/Con 

200315 

8299 

4 

29618 

1462 

5 

Night 

151002 

75 

22346 

75 

Night  w/Oon 

2437 

2 

530 

2, 

Alii  SVN 

Total 

Total  w/Con 

591428 

19813 

3 

93287 

3672 

4 

Night 

432737 

73 

65033 

70 

Night  w/Con 

8486 

2 

1519 

2 

2fttr 

3fttr 

_.4ftti 

No. 

T 

No. 

3" 

No. 

x 

12532 

833 

7 

21575 

1502 

7 

29257 

2547 

9 

9043 

72 

15157 

70 

20693 

71 

512 

6 

796 

5 

1484 

7 

29354 

547 

2 

41198 

641 

2 

48439 

601 

1 

20763 

71 

30328 

74 

34439 

71 

227 

1 

361 

1 

330 

1 

37601 

791 

2 

48148 

867 

2 

59340 

995 

2 

27474 

73 

36877 

77 

44269 

75 

367 

1 

434 

1 

549 

1 

46519 

1778 

4 

58373 

2063 

4 

65805 

2976 

5 

36617 

79 

44455 

47584 

72 

4l4 

1 

674 

2 

819 

2 

126006 

3949 

3 

169294 

5073 

3 

202841 

7119 

4 

93902 

75 

126817 

75 

146985 

72 

1520 

2 

2265 

2 

3182 

2 

The  percent  of  night  operations  ranged  from  but  the  percent  of 

contacts  nt  night  of  total  contacts  was  only  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
I CIZ  had  the  greatest  Increases  in  operations  and  contacts  (133^  Eind  206^} 
and  maintained  the  highest  ratio  of  contacts  to  operations  (9?&  versus  1-2^ 
in  II  and  III  CTZ  and  % in  IV  CTZ)  in  the  1th  quarter. 
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IV  CTZ  has  consistently  had  the  most  contacts  (41-45^)  and  1 CTZ  next 
(21-36^).  This  may  he  a partial  reflection  of  enemy  incident  activity  be- 
cause IV  CTZ  and  I CTZ  had  the  highest  number  of  enemy  incidents  throughout 
the  year. 

The  average  number  of  contacts  per  cos^any  Increased  In  the  last  half 
of  1968  in  I and  IV  CTZ,  but  II  and  III  CTZ  did  not  change  (Table  26).  I CTZ 
had  the  highest  monthly  rate  with  5.6  oontaots  per  eonipany  and  II  CTZ  the 
lowest  with  .7  contacts  per  company. 

TABLE  26 


CONTACTS  m RF  RIFLE  COMPANY 


Table  27  indicates  that  enemy  KIA  per  contact  declined  in  every  CTZ 
during  I968.  Enemy  KIA  by  RF  is  probably  more  a function  of  enemy  initiative 
than  of  RF  operations  because  enemy  activity  was  down  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year.  Most  enemy  KIA  per  RF  company  came  during  the  first  quarter  when 
enemy  activity  was  high  (the  Tet  offensive).  Weapons  captured  per  contact 
also  declined  except  for  IV  CTZ  in  the  4th  q,uarter. 

The  number  of  enemy  killed  per  1000  RF  (Table  28)  indicates  poor  III 
CTZ  performance  even  in  the  first  quarter  when  enemy  activity  was  high. 

Except  for  I CTZ,  all  CTZ  were  low  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Again, 
this  probably  reflects  the  low  enemy  activity  rate. 
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1268 

Ifttr 

26  tr 

3Qtr 

46tr 

CTZ 

4 

28.5 

52.0 

18,0 

28.1 

23.5 

II 

19*3 

66.4 

11.8 

6.3 

5.8 

III 

12.1 

16.3 

15.8 

12.2 

7.9 

IV 

19.8 

- 

J8.8 

16.9 

SVN 

19.5 

40.3 

iy.5 

Ik.i 

Efflolenoy.  Total  enemy  m and  total  RT  KIA  declined  each  quarter. 
IV  CTZ  was  the  only  area  to  Increase  enemy  KIA  in  the  4th  quarter  and  III 
OTZ  was  the  only  CTZ  to  have  an  Increase  in  RF  KIA  in  the  4th  quarter. 
Although  RF  had  a better  KIA  ratio  (5.4)  in  the  4th  quarter,  this  was  due 
more  to  fewer  RF  KIA  than  an  Increase  in  enemy  KIA. 
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Emiy/RF  KIA 


1968 

Ifttr 

gfttr 

3fttr 

4Qtr 

I CTZ 

Enemy  KIA 

5065 

1795 

736 

1356 

1178 

RF  KIA 

866 

237 

180 

303 

146 

Ratio 

5.8 

7.6 

4.1 

4.5 

8.1 

11  CTZ 

Enemy  KIA 

6588 

4545 

930 

563 

550 

RF  KIA 

1337 

509 

426 

238 

l64 

Ratio 

4.9 

8.9 

2.2 

2.4 

3.4 

III  CTZ 

Enemy  KIA 

3731 

944 

1107 

990 

690 

RF  m 

1136 

384 

367 

186 

199 

Ratio 

3.3 

2.5 

3.0 

5.3 

3.5 

IV  CTZ 

Enemy  KIA 

9140 

2726 

2270 

1987 

2157 

RF  KIA 

2020 

724 

462 

438 

396 

Ratio 

4.5 

3.8 

4.9 

4.5 

5.4 

ALL  SVW 

Enesly  KIA 

24524 

10010 

5043 

4896 

4575 

RF  KIA 

5359 

1854 

1435 

1165 

905 

Ratio 

4.6 

5.4 

3.5 

4.2 

5.1 

POPULAJl  FORCSB 


Effort.  Advisor  evaluations  of  FF  units  for  responsiveness  to  orders, 
aggressiveness,  noordlnation  of  local  defenses  and  artillery  support  all 
showed  slight  isprovetaent  in  the  percentage  of  units  in  the  top  two  rating 
categories  (Table  30).  Table  3^  shows  that  the  total  nuidber  of  FF  small 
units  actions  increased  73%  since  the  2nd  quarter. 

TABLE  30 

INDICATORS  OF  PF  OTORT 
of  Platoons  in  !top  Two  Rating  Categories) 

(Monthly  Average) 


23tr 

mi 

4atr 

Change 

Responsiveness  to  Orders 

62 

64 

65 

65 

3 

Aggressiveness 

44 

45 

46 

48 

4 

Coordination  of  Local  Defense 

60 

62 

2 

Flan  Use  of  Supporting  Fires 

43 

42 

39 

43 

0 

Artillery  Support 

75 

772/ 

2 

^ April  and 
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TABLE  3- 

PF  SMALL  UWT  OBERATIOMS 


Year  lC.tr  20.tr  .30tr  4Qtr 


No. 

"T 

No. 

JL 

No. 

3" 

No. 

3 

No. 

3 

I CTZ 

Toi'al 

173933 

17796 

44573 

49446 

62118 

Total  v/Con 

8580 

5 

1345 

8 

1749 

4 

1930 

4 

3556 

6 

Night 

121189 

70 

11674 

66 

33438 

75 

34903 

71 

41174 

66 

Night  w/Con 

5213 

4 

702 

6 

1186 

4 

1135 

3 

2190 

5 

11  CTZ 

foiral 

247500 

42171 

49035 

65897 

90397 

Total  w/con 

2889 

1 

746 

2 

652 

1 

704 

1 

787 

1 

Night 

189115 

76 

31910 

76 

38692 

79 

52959 

80 

65554 

73 

Night  w/con 

2040 

1 

466 

1 

424 

1 

545 

1 

605 

1 

111  OTZ 

Toiai 

157586 

23149 

. 31479 

46297 

56661 

Total  w/Con 

2590 

2 

719 

3 

553 

2 

648 

1 

670 

1 

Night 

119677 

76 

18833 

81 

24415 

78 

35298 

76 

4113;'- 

73 

Ni^t  w/Con 

1540 

1 

360 

2 

340 

1 

393 

1 

447 

1 

IV  CTZ 

Total' 

409023 

63224 

82570 

114636 

150593 

Total  w/Oon 

9775 

2 

1925 

3 

1648 

2 

2449 

2 

3753 

2 

Night 

307707 

75 

41815 

68 

67976 

82 

91452 

80 

106464 

71 

Night  w/Con 

4934 

2 

930 

2 

762 

1 

1271 

1 

1971 

2 

ALL  8VN 

1 

Total 

988042 

1 

144340 

207657 

276276 

359769 

Total  w/con 

23834 

2 

4735 

3 

4602 

2 

5731 

2 

8766 

2 

Night 

737688 

75 

104232 

72 

164521 

79 

214612 

78 

254323 

71 

Night  w/Con 

13727 

2 

2458 

2 

2712 

2 

3344 

2 

5213 

2 

BffeotivenesB. 

The  73$ 

increase  in  F7  small  unit 

operations  generated  90$ 

more  contacts  in  the  4th  quarter.  However,  the  nuniber  of  contacts  per  operation 
declined  In  the  third  quarter  for  all  areas  and  rose  significantly  In  the  fourth 
quarter  for  I OTZ  only.  The  proportion  of  contacts  at  night  declined  in  the 
fourth  quarter  (76  to  71^) • Although  about  three-fourths  of  the  operations 
occur  at  night,  only  58-59?^  of  the  contacts  are  night  contacts.  I and  IV  CTZ 
have  83^  of  all  contacts  in  South  Vietnaa,  up  from  74^  in  the  second  quarter. 
Although  1^  of  total  Popular  Forces  are  assigned  to  III  OTZ,  and  about  20-23$ 
of  enemy  incidents  occur  there,  only  8$  of  all  PF  oontacta  were  in  III  CTZ. 

Contacts  per  PF  platoon  increased  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  partiou- 
arly  in  I and  XV  OTZ.  X CTZ  consistently  had  the  highest  rate,  peaking  at  1.6 
in  the  fourth  quarter  versus  a countrywide  average  of  .6  (Table  32). 
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TABLE  32 

COmCTS  PER  PF  PLATOON 
(Monthly  Average") 


CTZ 

12^ 

m. 

3Qtr 

bSiL 

1 

.1.0 

.6 

.8 

.9 

1.6 

II 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

III 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 

IV 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.6 

SVN 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.6 

Enemy  KXA  per  contact  fell  off  during  the  year  (particularly  in  III 
and  IV  0TZ)>  All  areas  were  low  in  the  fourth  quarter.  This  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  decline  in  enemy  activity  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Weapons 
captured  per  contact  were  also  down  in  the  fourth  quarter  for  ell  areas. 


TABLE  33 

AVERAGES  RESULOS  H!R  PP  CONTAOT 


1966 

Ifttr 

2fttr 

4fttr 

Enemy-  KIA 

I CTZ 

.7 

1.1 

.7 

.9 

.5 

n CTZ 

.6 

1.2 

.4 

.5 

.2 

III  CTZ 

•6 

.8 

.7 

.5 

.3 

IV  CTZ 

•7 - 

1.1 

.6 

SVU 

.t 

i.S 

.B 

.7 

.4 

Enemy  Weapons  Captured 

I CTZ  , 

.3 

•5 

.4 

.5 

.2 

XI  CTZ 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.1 

III  CTZ 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.3 

IV  CTZ 

.2 

•5 

.2 

.1 

SVN 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.1 

In  comparing  results  (enemy  KIA)  to  Pi’  strength  in  an  area,  wo  found 
that  PP  in' I CTZ  in  the  fourth  quarter  killed  three  times  more  enemy  per  1000 
PF  than  next  highest  IV  CTZ.  I CTZ  did  better  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
while  all  other  CTZ  were  down. 
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TABLE  2- 

ENEMY  KIA  PE?.  lOCO  PF 
(Monthly  Average) 


2Qtr 

4aii 

CTZ 

I 

23.9 

23.3 

20.2 

26.5 

25.5 

II 

h.l 

9.1 

2.6 

3.5 

1.8 

III 

5.4 

9.2 

5.6 

4.5 

3.0 

IV 

10.1 

15.7 

10.8 

. 7.7  _ 

7.0 

SVN 

“1573 

14.2 

9. '3' 

9.0 

BTTT 

1 


Efficiency.  Total  eneray  KIA  was  down  every  quarter  for  all  but  I OTZ, 
which  shoved  an  Increase  In  the  second  half  of  19o6.  PF  KIA  declined  each 
quarter  for  all  areas.  I CTZ  consistently  had  the  h,lghest  KIA  ratio,  peak- 
ing in  the  fourth  quarter  at  8.5.  All  CTZ  except  II  ‘CTZ  Increased  their 
eneny/PF  KIA  ratio  In  the  fourth  quarter. 

TABLE  35 
EMEMY/PF  KIA 


1968 

Ifttr 

2fttr 

3fttr 

4^ 

I CTZ 

kneny  KIA 

6281 

1487 

1298 

1746 

1750 

PF  KIA 

1176 

I 4U 

284 

275 

206 

Batlo 

5.3 

3.6 

4.6 

6.3 

8.5 

11  CTZ 

i 

356 

Enetay  KIA 

1662 

860 

255 

191 

PF  KLA 

1011 

407 

227 

220 

157 

Ratio 

11.6 

2.1 

1.1 

1.6 

1.2 

III  CTZ 

338 

Enemy  KIA 

1573 

607 

399 

229 

PF  KLA 

1022 

467 

275 

177 

103 

Ratio 

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

1.9 

2.2 

IV  OTZ 
'Enemy  CTZ 

6978 

2466 

1806 

1393 

1313 

PF  KLA 

2953 

1392 

583 

547 

431 

Ratio 

2.4 

1.8 

3.1 

2.5 

3.0 

SVN 

Enemy  KIA 

16494 

5420 

3758 

3833 

3483 

PF  KLA 

6162 

2677 

1369 

1219 

897 

Ratio 

2.7 

2.C 

2.7 

3.1 

3.9 
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Effort.  Advisor  ratings  suggest  that  both  HF  and  PF  Increased  their 
effort  during  I968,  RF,  however,  maintains  a higher  level  of  units  with 
good  ratings,  particularly  in  aggressiveness.  This  may  be  due  to  differing 
roles  and  missions  of  the  two  forces,  with  PF  having  the  more  static  defensive 
role.  Both  forces  substantially  inoreased  their  level  of  operations  during 
the  year  with  PP  increasing  the  number  of  small  unit  operations  by  and 
RF  by  61^,  between  2nd  and  5th  quarters,  irheso  increases  may  be  inflated  be- 
cause total  RP/PP  small  unit  operations  exceed  those  reported  elsewhere  for 
all  RVl'IAF  in  two  of  the  months.  Also,  RF  and  PF  may  have  been  holed  up  and 
not  conducting  or  reporting  operations  during  the  VC  offensive  in  the  second 
quarter.  All  the  same,  RF  and  PF  operations  seem  to  have  increased  significantly. 

Effeotivenesa.  The  inoreased  number  of  operations  brought  increases  in 
contacts  witn  the"  enemy  as  well.  HP  and  PP  had  about  70-799^  of  their  total 
contacts  at  night,  both  declining  in  the  fourth  quarter.  PP  had  a higher  pro- 
portion of  night  contacts  than  RP  (50-595S  versus  38-459^)  but  BF  had  a higher 
overall  contact  rate  par  operation  (percent  of  operations  with  oontaot)  rang- 
ing 3*495  of  total  operations  versus  2-395  for  PP, 

In  conqparlng  the  number  of  oontaots  per  unit  we  took  into  account  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  RF  units  (323  n»n)  and  PF  units  (35  men).  On  the 
adjusted  basis,  RF  and  PF  had  about  the  same  ratio  of  contacts  per  unit  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  ratio  increased  between  2nd  and  4th  quarters  and,  for  both 
forces j I CTZ  had  the  highest  contact  rate. 

The  nusher  of  enemy  killed  per  contact  and  the  weapons  captured  per  con- 
tact declined  throughout  the  year  for  both  forces.  This  may  be  the  result 
of  declining  enemy  activity  during  the  year.  The  number  of  enemy  KIA  per 
1000  RF  and  PF  also  declined  during  the  year,  but  RF  had  a higher  ratio  of 
enemy  KIA  per  contact  than  PF,  This  may  be  partially  due  to  the  more  aggres- 
sive role  of  the  RF  versus  a static  PP  role. 

Efficiency.  HP  killed  more  enemy  than  PP  in  1968  (24,524  versus  16,494) 
and  more  PF  were  killed  than  RF  (6,l62  versus  5>359)»  result  was  a higher 
enemy/frlendly  KIA  ratio  for  RP  (4.6  versus  2.7).  During  the  year  the  total 
number  of  enemy  killed  and  friendly  killed  for  both  forces  declinsd  each 
quarter  (except  for  enemy  killed  by  PP  in  the  third  quarter).  The  iiqprove- 
ment  in  the  KIA  ratio  for  both  forces  during  1968  was  a result  of  decreasing 
friendly  KIA  rather  than  increasing  enemy  KIA. 

The  relationship  of  strength,  leadership  density  and  equipment  to  combat 
performance  does  not  appear  to  be  as  significant  as  might  be  supposed.  For 
example,  despite  the  fact  that  I OTZ  was  lowest  among  the  corps  in  RF  and  PF 
strength  and  leadership  (particularly  officers  and  NCO’s  per  unit),  received 
no  Mlo  weapons,  had  the  lowest  number  of  weapons  per  unit  and  ranked  low  in 
the  percent  of  units  with  adequate  radios.  It  had  the  best  results  In  terms 
of  the  enemy/ friendly  KIA  ratio  and  enemy  KIA  per  1000  troops  ( Table  1 in  summary). 
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I CTZ  also  ranked  highest  in  night  operations,  contacts  per  operation  and 
contacts  per  company,  but  this  may  be  attricntabls  to  the  high  level  of  enemy 
activity  in  the  area  and  the  large  number  o;’  enemy  troops  there,  particularly 
main  force  and  KVA  troops.  The  key  to  EF/P?  success  In  I CTZ  may  be  training 
(ranking  first  for  PF  and  second  for  kf)  -rfeapons  proficiency  and  leadership 
and  esprit  (l  CTZ  had  the  highest  percentage  of  M'/PP  units  with  good  or 
excellent  ratings  in  leadership  and  esprit.) 

The  IV  CTZ  pattern  strengthens  the  hypothesis  that  quantity  of  strength 
and  leadership  and  weapons  and  radios  are  not  so  much  a factor  in  performance 
as  are  training  and  quality  of  leadership  and  esprit.  PF  leadership  numbers 
(officer  and  NCO's  per  unit  in  particular)  were  almost  as  bad  as  I CTZ  and 
RP  leadership  numbers  while  not  as  bad  1 CTZ  were  second  to  III  CTZ  (dis- 
cussed below).  In  the  results  categories  reflecting  performance  (kIA  ratios 
and  enemy  KIA  per  1000  men),  and  activity  categories  (night  contacts,  percent 
contacts  of  total  operations  and  contacts  per  company)  IV  CTZ  was  second  only 
to  1 CTZ.  IV  CTZ  success  may  he  attributable  to  the  high  percentage  of  units 
in  the  area  with  good  training  and  high  quality  leadership  and  esprit. 

To  take  a reverse  example , III  CTZ  was  first  or  second  for  both  forces 
in  leadership  density  per  unit,  received  half  of  the  distributed  Mlfi's, 
ranked  high  in  weapons  per  unit  and  was  first  in  the  proportion  of  its  units 
with  adequate  radios.  Yet,  III  CTZ  was  third  in  KIA  ratio  and  enemy  KIA  per 
1000  troops.  It  also  had  the  lowest  nuzsber  of  contacts  despite  an  enemy 
activity  rate  almost  equal  to  IV  CTZ,  which  had  the  highest  nuniber  of  contacts 
for  both  KF  and  PF.  Ill  CTZ  ranked  last  in  the  percentage  of  units  with  good 
leadership  and  esprit  and  last  in  training  for  PF. 


RF/PF  BFPECTIVEl.'ESS 


In  an  cacplitT  atudyL/  ua  found  that  deopita  imprwmsnte  in  weapons  and 
equipment,  the  Regional  and  Popular  Fovees  still  had  eignifioant  problems  in 
Isaasrehip  and  tinning  whiah  adversely  affected  oanbat  psrfomanae.  This 
analyeia  eteminee  progress  of  the  IVF/PF  in  1969  through  June. 

Our  findinge  ehau  that  the  infUeicn  of  nsti  weapons  continues  to  be 
assoeiated  with  inoreaeed  firepower  ratings  end  slight  combat  performeotoe 
improvements.  Here  than  S0%  of  Kt/Pt  pereemel  are  squigpsd'  with  the  H-19^ 
and  firepower  equivalenay  ratings  have  inereaeed  from  lees  than  80%  rated 
equivalent  or  better  that  70  in  June  1966  to  eurrent  ratings  in  easceee  of  78%. 
On  the  other  hand,  medeet  imprevemente  in  leederehip  and  tieoeiHing  have  been 
eubeerged  by  the  reaent  inereaeee  in  strength  and  mtiiber  of  unite.  Indioatore 
based  on  percentage  of  total  strength  or  meriber  of  unite  have  shown  marked 
deoUnee  in  1969,  particularly  in  the  Snd  quarter.  Fewer  than  B6  percent  of 
RF/PF  unite  reoeive  the  desired  minimum  of  6 hours  in.-plaos  training  par  wssk. 
The  nunber  of  RF  unite  rated  aood  or.  outstanding  in  leadership  end  esprit 
havs  inarsassd  stsadily  but  the  percentage  of  units  with  this  rating  has 
deoreassd  3-4%  during  1969 i PF  unit  ratings  havs  sheein  slight  inarsasss  in 
both  ramdsrs  and  peroentags. 


Strength 


Current  strengtti  goals  for  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  (RP/pf) 
will  bring  these  forces  to  over  a half  million  by  mid-1971.  By  mid-1969 
the  RF  had  91%  of  its  goal  assigned  (or  249.6  of  275.6  thousand)  and  the 
PPhad  73%  assigned  (175.1  of  239-4  thousand). 


Table  1 shows  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  Regional  Forces 
personnel  are  assigned  to  non-oombat  Jobs.  Even  those  who  are  assigned 
to  the  field  and  reported  in  the  Territorial  Bbroes  Evaluation  System 
(TFES)  are  not  all  combat  unite;  field  overhead  and  support  units  add 
another  3%  to  the  overhead.  Finally,  einother  10%  of  those  assigned  to 
the  field  are  not  actually  present  for  duty  but  are  in  training,  TDY, 
deserters,  etc.  Thus  about  45-50%  of  assigned  RF  over  the  period  between 
March  1968  and  June  1969  were  not  actually  present  in  combat  Jobs  in  the 
field.  This  contrasts  with  30%  overhead  for  ARVW  and  8-10%  overhead  ftor 
PF  (the  RF  provides  some  logistic  and  other  support  for  PF). 


1/  ' ^'"RF/pF  Modernization  Versus  Combat  Performance,"  SEA  Analysis  Report, 
March  I969,  pp.  21-54. 
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TABLE  1 


RF  AHD  PF  A3SIC-WED  STRENGTH 
(bod  - ead  of  qtr) 

3^68  1969 

gii,tr  3btr  Ufttf  iQtr  gfttr 


ra; 

Total  Strength',  a/ 
Combat  Strength  ^ 
Overhead  ^ 
it  OverheaT 


'Total  S'brength  tj 
Cosibat  Strength  ^ 
Overhead  ^ 

^ Overhead 


157.6 

102.5 

19'r.6 

121.5 

216.6 

142.0 

219.8 

143.3 

i48.7._ 

249.6 

161.9 

5$.l 

35 

TSTl" 

39 

7^nr“ 

34 

76.5 

35 

89.1 

37 

35 

153.1 

139  ..7; 

164.3 

147.2 

171.8 

1544_ 

174.0 

160.2 

174.4 

160.8 

175.1 

160.4 

13.4 

9 

17.1 

10 

17.4 

10 

1370” 

8 

13T5” 

8 

14.7 

8 

a/  Bouree:  OSD(C)  Statistical  Susaury,  Table  2. 

^ Source;  Territorial  Poreea- Evaluation  System  (TFES). 
c/  Serlved  by  subtracting  combat  strength  from  total  strength. 


New  RF  units  were  formed  faster  than  total  strength  increased  during 
the  first  six  months  of  I969  (23^  versus  12^),  resulting  in  a decline  of 
the  average  strength  per  unit,  from  90  in  3rd  iparter  1968  tu  80  in  2nd 
quarter  1969, > Table  2 shows  this  declining  trend.  Authorized  strength 
for  an  BF  rifle  ccnpany  is  123  men,  but  by  j^ril  these  units  averaged 
only  98  (80^)  men  per  unit,  down  from  a peak  of  IO9  (89^)  in  3rd  quarter 
1968. 


FF  pJatoons,  on  the  other  hand,  have  maintained  a' steady  average 
strength  of  31  men  present  for  daty  per  platoon  since  mid-1968.  The 
authorized  strength  is  33 • However,  31  men  per  platoon  la  the  average 
and  some  units  have  been  chronically  below  strength.  Nonetheless,  the 
QVN  is  urging  an  expansion  of  PF  units  beyond  the  pjAsent  goal  of  6531 
platoons  in  1970 • 
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RF/PF  PRESaiT  FOR  DIJTY  STRENGTH  PER  UNIT 
(End  of  Qtr) 


m. 

m. 

hSiL 

20,tr 

RF 

~~Total  Units 

FFD  Strength  (OOO) 

FFD/Unlt 

1136 

90.7 

80 

1334 

109>R 

82 

1403 

126.4 

90 

1445 

127.4 

88 

1596 

131.4 

82 

1779 

142.9 

80 

Rifle  Co's. 

Combat  PTO  Strength  (OOO) 
EFD/Rlfle  Co. 

924 

86.2 

93 

1037 

102.8 

99 

1092 

119.3 

109 

1119 

119.9 

107 

12.67^. 
124.  oa/. 

9£a/ 

i407 

KA 

KA 

FF 

Platoons 

■pfP  Strength  (OOO) 
PlP/Platoon 

4248 

128.2 

30 

4425 

136.5 

31 

4615 

142.8 

31 

4731 

148.5 

31 

4818 

149.7 

31 

4839 

148.1 

31 

^ dA^'a.  March,  May  and  June  data  on  RF  rifle  coastany  strength  are  not 

yet  available. 


Leadership 

Rifle  ooB^anles  appear  to  be  getting  the  bulh  of  new  BF  officers, 
averaging  4.2  officers  per  company  in  Api^il  (vQp  from  4.0  in  4th  (juarter 
1966)  versus  an  authorized  6 par  company.  Rifle  coapanies  are  still 
seriously  short  of  xion-oonalssioned  officers  (NCO'o)  and  the  problem 
worsened  in  1969,  going  from  13  per  ooupany  in  Decoaber  to  12  in  April 
against  an  authorization  of  I8  NCO's  per  rifle. oompony. 


XABLE  3 


RP  Officers 
Off /Unit 
Off /Rifle  Co. 
FFD  NCO’s 
NCO’s/Unit 
NCO' s/Rif le  Co. 


RF  OFFICER  AND  WCO  STRMQTH 
(fend  of  Qtr) 


1968 

ia!£ 

2Q,tr 

'm. 

1969 

IftEr 

2Qtr 

3244 

3354 

4003 

4725 

5953 

2.9 

2.5 

2.9 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.1 

3.5 

4.0 

4.2a/ 

NA 

12287 

13248 

14791 

16281+ 

17083 

18507 

10.8 

9.9 

10.5 

11.3 

10.7 

10.4 

12.3 

11.4 

12.1 

13.0 

12.1a/ 

NA 
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The  PF  now  have  their  authorized  platoon  leaders  present  for  duty 
(one  per  platoon),  ajid  they  increased  the  average  nuaher  of  squad  leaders 
per  platoon  (4  are  authorized)  to  3.3,  up  from  2.9  in  the  4th  quarter 

1968. 


TABhS  4 

PF  PLATOON  AND  SaUAL  LEADER  STRENGTH 

(gnd"'brgr} 


pro  Pltn  Leaders  3*^77 

Pltn  Leaders/Unlt  . 8 

pro  Squad  Leaders  9§31 

Squad  Leaders/unit  2.2 


2fttr 

m: 

4fttr 

1969 

Ifttr 

3404 

4381 

4803 

5070 

5071 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

9994 

12357 

13934 

15788 

I6l48 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

3.3 

3.3 

The  number  of  RF  units  with  good  quality  leadership  and  esprit 
ratings  continued  to  increase  in  1969,  as  shown  by  Table  5.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  RF  units  during  the  second  quarter,  however,  lowered 
the  percentage  of  all  RF  receiving  such  ratings.  The  proportion  of  rifle 
companies  with  a good  rating  has  been  consistently  lower  than  the  nronor- 
tion  for  all  RF  units,  peaking  at  with  good  or  better  ratings  in 
December  1968  and  then  declining  to  57^6  in  April  1969,  as  the  number  of 
companies  increased.  The  proportion  of  PF  with  good  or  outstanding 
leadership  and  esprit  ratings  has  la^roved  slowly  but  steadily  since  early 
1968,  rising  from  to  49^, 


TABLE  5 

RF/PF  LEADERSHIP  AND  ESPRIT 
(End  of  Qtr) 


1968 

I 

Units  with  good  or  outstanding 


ratings  , 

% of  Total  Units  53 

Rifle  Cos.  with  good  or 
outstanding  ratings  473 

% of  Total  Rifle  Cos.  5I 

PF 

“T*ltnB  with  good  or  outstanding 

ratings  3_6l4 

% of  Total  Pltns  38 


3atr 

43^ 

1969 

i$tr 

2fttr 

662 

836 

91.2 

1010 

1077 

50 

60 

63 

64 

61 

488 

628 

6B5 

760^ 

NA 

47 

57 

61 

571/ 

NA 

1741 

2019 

2170 

2323 

2377 

4o 

44 

46 

48 

49 
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Equlpnent 

The  MACV  program  to  improve  RF/PP  equipment  concentrates  primarily 
on  weapons,  particularly  M-l6  rifles.  This  infusion  of  more  and  better 
arms  plus  adequate  training  should  improve  significantly  the  relative 
friendly-to-eneny  firepower.  RF/PF  units  in  the  field  received  a total 
of  145,757  M-l6s  between  June  1968  and  April  1969.  Thus,  approximately 
56^  of  RP  combat  troops  and  52^  of  PP  were  equipped  with  M-l6s  in  April 
1968.  All  CTZ  had  received  eubatantial  amounts  of  M-l6s  by  April  although 
II  CTZ  had  the  least  with  only  35?J  of  RF  and  27^  of  PP  so  equipped. 

Table  6 shows  that  both  RF  and  PF  firepower  ratings  have  steadily 
improved  since  distribution  of  M-l6s  began  in  mld-1968.  By  June  1969, 

84^  of  total  RF  units  and  77^4  of  PP  units  were  rated  equiyalent  to  or 
better  than  the  VC  in  firepower. 

TABLE  6 


KF/PF  FIREPOWER 

PERCENT  OF  UNITS  M5)  feoinVALENT  OR  BETTER  THAU  VC 
(Snd  of  Qtr) 

1966  1969 


'm. 

2^ 

itStl 

TSEr 

2Str 

RF  Rifle  Cos. 

63 

48 

'59 

71 

76a/ 

NA 

Total  RF  Units 

62 

48 

59 

71 

80 

84 

PF  Platoons 

46 

43 

53 

63 

72 

77 

J^ril  Jata. 


Steady  Is^rovement  in  the  supply  of  munitions  to  RF  and  PF  units 
had  decreased  units  with  inadequate  munitions  to  % of  the  total. 

One-third  of  RP  rifle  companies  end  nearly  one-half  of  PF  platoons 
are  short  radios.  This  situation  is  far  more  serious  for  the  PF  since 
each  platoon  is  authorized  only  two  radios.  If  a unit  has  fewer  than 
two  radios.  Internal  communication  among  platoon  members  is  Impossible. 
Moreover,  if  the  only  radio  is  inoperative  during  an  operation  or  an 
attack,  the  unit  would  be  unable  to  call  for  aid  when  needed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  number  of  PF  units  with  adequate  radios  has  increased  by  7^7 
since  the  end  of  1966,  raising  the  percentage  of  units  with  two  or  more 
from  kofo  to  55^9*  The  RP  showed  an  iaqirovement  but  with  fewer  than  the 
authorized  six  radios  per  company,  a unit  can  still  perform  its  Job. 
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TABLE  7 


RF/FF  RADIO  E;.UII»IENT 
PERCENT  OF  UNITS  VriTH  AJEftUATE  RADIOS  a/ 
(End  of  Qtr) 


1968 

TtolEr  satr  3Qtr  4atr 


gfttr 


RP 

““Total  Units 
Rifle  Cos. 
PF 


HA  U5  54  56  57  , 58 

NA  51  62  65  62^  KA 

36  36  37  40  51  55 


a/  RF:  b radios  per  ooinpany}  PF: 
?/  Apx'il  data. 


2 radios  per  platoon. 


Training 

The  lack  of  sufficient  in-place  training  for  RF/PF  units  remains 
a serious  problem.  Progress  has  been  heimpered  by  a shortage  of  training 
teams  (MATS)i  the  increasing  number  of  new  units  and  the  distribution  of 
M-16  rifles  which  the  RF/PF  must  be  trained  to  use, 

The  goal  is  to  provide  six  hours  of  in-place  training  a week  to  each 
unit.  Hbweveri  less  than  one-fourth  of  RF  and  PF  units  receive  this  much, 
as  shovm  by  Table  8.  In  addition,  the  absolute  number  of  PF  units 
receiving  adequate  training  declined  between  December  and  June  (106o  to 
970)  and  only  six  more  RF  units  moved  into  this  category.  This,  plus  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  units  in  the  first  half  of  1969,  caused  a de- 
cline in  the  proportion  of  tmlts  receiving  adequate  training.  Also,  the 
proportion  of  units  receiving  almost  no  training  eaoh  week  (less  than  two 
hours)  showed  little  improvement,  ranging  from  17  to  19^  of  the  total  for 
RF  and  from  26  to  28^  for  PF, 
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TABLE  8 


EF/PF  IN-PUCE  TRAINING 
PERCENT  OF  UNITS  'RBCEIViic^G  6lk  OR  MORE 
i'  HOURS  OF  TRAINING  PER  vIEEk 

[:  ' " (End'  of  Qtr)'  ' ' . ' 


1968 

gfttr 

Uqtr 

1969 

2Cttr  ■' 

RI  • 

Total  Units 

NA 

13 

25 

27 

24 

22  ' 

Rifle  Cos. 

NA 

15 

27 

30 

25b^ 

NA 

W 

^ April  data. 

NA 

8 

21 

ss 

21 

20 

The  lack  of  adequate  training  la  reflected  In  the  low  ratings  given  to 
units  in  weapon  proficiency;  only  ^6^  of  BF  units  and  of  PF  units  were 
rated  good  or  excellent  in  iTiine  1969 » as  shown  in'  Table  9. 

TABLE  9 


RF/PF  WB^NS  PROFICIENCY 
(^nd  of  Qtr} 


units  with  Good  or  Excellent 
Raiinss 

Kf  total  units 

2^ 

3fttr 

4atr 

1969 

gfttr 

47 

43 

53 

55 

pSa/ 

56 

RF  rifle  cos. 

46 

42 

50 

52 

NA 

PF 

33 

34 

36 

38 

43 

45 

I 

I 


Combat  Perfopinance, 
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In  terms  of  responsiveness  to  orders  and  aggressiveness,  RF'  have  made 
steady  progress  this  year.  RF  units  in  the  tvfo  top  ratings  in  responsiveness 
increased  from  1097  to  1326  in  1969*  RF  units  with  good  aggressiveness 

ratings  increased  from  972  to  1147  (+18^).  By  the  end  of  June  1969,  74^t  of 
the  RF  had  good  responsiveness  ratings  and  64^  had  good  aggressiveness  ratings. 

FF  showed  leas  progress  than  the  RF  in  responsiveness  to  orders  and 
aggressiveness,  making  good  progress  in  1st  quarter  1969  and  then  losing  some 
ground  by  the  end  of  June.  W units  with  good  responsiveness  ratings  rose 
from  3090  to  3347  in  1st  quarter,  and  then  declined  slightly  to  3325  by  the 
end  of  JUne,  for  an  Sf^i  total  gain  in  1969.  The  same  pattern  occurred  for 
aggressiveness  ratings;  a rise  from  2296  to  24^7  units  in  1st  quarter,  with  a 
subsequent  drop  to  2374  units,  for  a total  1969  gain' of  only  3^>  At  the  end 
of  June,  69^  of  all  IF  units  were  rated  as  responsive  to  orders,  but  only 
49^  had  good  aggressiveness  ratings. 

TABUS  10 


mPIOATOI^  OF  p/PF  EFFORT 


Responsiveness  to  Orders 
^ of  total  units 
Aggressiveness 
% of  total  units 


PF 


'Responsiveness  to  Orders 
^ of  total  units 
Aggressiveness 
^ of  total  iinits 


(End  of  Q,tr) 
1968 

lQ.tr  2^tr 

3Htr 

hsk. 

1969 

2fttr 

782 

890 

1029 

1097 

1209 

1326 

68 

67 

13 

76 

76 

74 

658 

708 

972 

1059 

1147 

58 

53 

63 

67 

66 

64 

2589 

2827 

2999 

3090 

3347 

3325 

61 

64 

65 

66 

70 

69 

1824 

2012 

2181 

2296 

2457 

2374 

43 

45 

48 

49 

51 

49 

The  average  number  of  RF  and  PF  operations  increased  67^  in  1969,  and 
the  number  of  operations  per  unit  also  increased,  as  shown,  in  Table  U.  More 
important,  contacts  with  the  enemy  increased  at  comparable  rates. 


However,  Tables  12  and  13  indicate  that  the  results,  in  terms  of  enemy 
KIA,  weapons  captured,  and  kill  ratios  have  not  increased'  as  much.  If  we 
exclude  the  1st  quarter  1968  because  of  the  Tet  offensive,  enemy  KIA  by  RF 
increased  19^  in  1969  and  PF  performance  Increased  only  6%.  The  enemy/PF 
kill  ratio  increased  from  3>2  to  3 >4  and  the  comparable  ratio  for  RF  went 
from  4.1  to  4,4  (Table  12), 
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f 

.s 

6 


1968 


NO. 

”311 

RP 

Total  Ops 

Contacts . 

Might  Ops 

Mite  Contact s 

49286 

1651 

36061 

707 

3.3 

73 

2.0 

Opa/Rifle  COt 
Qontacts/Rifle  Co. 

48 

1.6 

W 

Total  Qpa 

Contacts 

Mi^t  Qpa 

Mite  Contact 6 

82336 

1987 

61474 

1143 

2.4 

75 

1.9 

Qpa/Pltn 

Contacts/Pltn 

18 

.4 

TABLE  11 

rf/pf  small  unit  operations  , 

("Montlily  Avg. ) I 


1969 

. 24. 

Mo. 

31 

iso. 

3Z 

MO. 

31 

82459 

2605 

59199 

1105 

3.2 

72 

1.9 

31096 

1224 

21678 

506 

3.9 

70 

2.3 

42002 

1316 

31301 

507 

3.1 

75 

1.6 

66 

2.1 

34 

1.3  . 

42 

1.3 

150025 

3226 

105404 

1750 

2.2 

70 

1.7 

48113 

819 

3.3 

72 

2.4 

69219 

1533 

54840 

903 

2.2 

79  ^ 
1.6 

32 

.7 

U 

.4 

16 

.3 
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a 


56431  67614 


1691 

3.0 

2373 

3.5 

42272 

75 

48995 

72 

755 

1.8 

1061 

2.2 

53 

61 

1.6 

2.1 

92092 

119923 

2.4 

’''10 

2.1 

2921 

7 

78 

87695 

71 

.15 

1.6 

1738 

2.0 

20 

26 

.4 

.6 

f . , ii 


! 


No. 

NO. 

80472 

84446 

2781 

3.5 

2428 

2.9 

56877 

71 

61519 

73 

1125 

2.0 

IOB3 

1.8 

67 

64 

2.3 

1.8 

146326 

153721 

3166 

2.2 

3288 

2.1 

103075 

70 

107732 

70 

1796. 

1.7 

1704 

1.6 

31 

32 

.7 

.8 

I 
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TABLE  le 


ENEMY/RF/PF  KIA 


Qtr 

■Ays...- 

1959 

KP 

Enemy  KCA 

6131 

5754 

lOClO 

HP  KIA 

1340 

1311 

1854 

Ratio 

4.6 

4.4 

5.4 

PP 

Enemy  KIA 

4124 

3914 

5420 

EF  KIA 

1541 

1154 

2677 

Ratio 

2.7 

3.4 

2.0 

2Qtr 

32tr 

iiSir 

IQtr 

mi 

5043 

4896 

4575 

5934 

5573 

1435 

1165 

905 

1355 

■ 1267 

3.5 

4.2 

5.1 

4.4 

4.4 

3758 

3833  . 

3483 

4179 

3648 

1369 

1219 

897 

1228 

1080 

2.7 

3.1 

3.9 

3.4 

3.4 

TABLE  13 


AVERAOE  RESULTS  PIER  CONTACT 


1968 


BF 

*~teneoiy  KIA  1.2 

Friendly  KIA  .9 

Enemy  Weapons  . 
Captured 

PP 

**^neBy  KIA  .7 

Friendly  KIA  .9 

Enemy  Weapons 
Captured  .3 


1 

1969 

1968 

iail 

Ml 

' 2fttr 

.8  i 

2.7 

1.3 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

.8 

.5 

» 

1.5 

1.1 

.7 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.4 

1.1 

.8 

.7 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

1.7 

.9 

.6 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1 

Eliminating  first  quarter  1968,  enemy  KIA  par  1000  HF  combat  troops 
increased  from  14,9  in  1968  to  15.7  in  1969>  as  shovn  in  Table  l4.  It  also 
shows  a decline  in  enemy  KIA  per  1000  RF  combat  troops  present  for  duty  in 
2nd  q,uarter  1969  for  all  except  111  CIZ.  (The  2nd  quarter  decline  will  pro- 
bably be  greater  when  May  and  June  combat  strength  data  is  available).  1 CTZ 
continues  tc  perform  best  and  II  CTZ  worst. 
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TABLE  14 


ENEMY  KIA  PER  ICOO  ?.?  CONIBAT  TROOPS  PIT) 
(Monthly  Av'g)  ’ 


CTZ 

r~ 

1968 

1969 

1968 

4fttr 

1969 

2qtr£/ 

30.6 

28.2 

5S.0 

18.0 

28.1 

24.2 

32.0 

24.4 

TI 

22.7 

5.7 

66.4 

11.8 

6.3 

6.1 

6.3 

5.1 

III 

13.1 

11.7 

16.2 

15.8 

12.2 

6.2 

10.1 

13.3 

IV 

8VN 

21.7 

2i.3 

21.0 

OT 

31.1 

40 

22.2 

TO 

15.8 

Tc:? 

17.5 

TO 

22.1 

T53 

i5.6 

^ Based  on  April  strength  data. 


On  the  sane  basis | enemy  KIA  per  1000  FF  remained  at  8.8  in  19^9 • as 
shovm  in  Table  15.  In  the  2tid  quarter  1969  enemy  KIA  per  1000  PF  present  for 
duty  dropped  to  8.2.  All  but  III  CTZ  declined  and  I CTZ  reached  its  lowest 
level  in  six  quarters. 

TABLE  15 


ENEMY  KIA  PER  1000  PF  PFD 
(Monthly  Average) 


1966 

12^ 

1968 

332L' 

m. 

4Qtr 

1969 

Tgr 

2Qtr 

CTZ 

24.1 

18.2 

T" 

23.9 

21.1 

23.3 

20.2 

26.5 

25.5 

II 

4.1 

2.5 

9.1 

2.6 

3.5 

1.8 

2.5 

2.4 

III 

5.*t 

4.7 

9.2 

5.6 

4.5 

3.0 

4.4 

5.0 

IV 

BVN 

10.1 

TO 

19.7 

TO 

10.8 

“O 

JA 

9.0 

■4i§“ 

-M 
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Ti;RrxITOSIAI.S  MD 


OFFEIIfJT’/ii; 


Summary 


- The  introduction  of  large  scale,  nain  force  action  into  the  Vietnam 
conflict  has  resulted  in  a raq.ulrement  for  the  RI'/PF  to  support  main  force 
units  in  battle  and,  in  many  cases,  to  engage  enemy  main  force  units  on 
their  ovm. 

- A eountry\'d.de  operational  summary  for  the  teriitorlals  shows  that  both 
RF  and  EF  missions  have  changed  since  March  1972  from  security  orienttd  to 
offensive  operations. 

- A revievr  of  RF/EF  operations  during  the  period  April  through  July 
reveals  that  the  RF/EP  have  made  a substantial  contribution  to  the  total 
effort  by  RVNAF.  Specifically: 

k 

Of  the  more  than  29,000  KIA  during  that  period,  RF/PF 

suffered  of  the  total  (ll,208). 

— The  RF/EF  claimed  a total  of  23,732  (37?'9)  enemy  KIA  of  the  total 
enemy  KIA  (63,1^96)'. 

— The  KIA  ratio  (enemy  to  friendly)  for  RF/EF  equates  to  2.1  as 
opposed  to  2.2  for  Regulars. 


0A3D/3A/REPR0 
Decambor  8,  1972 
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TERRITC-^rAL;: 


cy.'i;‘;sr/K 


(joMoral 


The  oneiivy  offotisivo,  initiated  cn  March  30,  narked  tho  beglnnincj  of 
ft  uevr  phase  of  the  Vifitnam  coiiflict  - direct  rriain  force  confrontation.  For 
tho  first  time  tho  onciiiy  nassecl  his  fcrnaticns,  attacked  in  force,  and  than 
defended  tha  ground  ho  had  won.  The  offensive  was  also  characteriiiied  by 
two  other  aspects  - a decrease  of  VC  and  local  guorrilla  forces  partici- 
pation in  the  conflict  and  increased  participation  of  the  GW  territorial 
forces  (rp/pf) . , i 

« * t 

Tho  pvu’pose  of  this  paper  is  to  cenpare  Rp/PF  participation  with  that 
of  friendly  main  fores  units.  Tho  ccitparison  provides  insishb  to  the 
proper  mix  of  regular  and  territorial  units  in  a post-vrar  .environment. 

Discussion  I 

. i 

Tho  introduction  of  large  scale,  main  force  action'  into  the  Vietnam 
conflict  caused  RVNAP  to  resort  to  new  miasures.  These  inclivied: 

- Committing  tho  general  resorvo  (airborne  and  marines)  to 

prolonged  combat  iiL  MR  1.  ■ . j 

- Shifting  main  force  units  .cut  of  traditional  areas  of 

operation  to  meet  tactical  emergencies  (s.g.,  moving  tho  gist  ARVIT  | 

Division  from  MR  4 to  3 to  participate  in  the  battlo  for  An  Loc) , 

- Req.uirlng  the  RP/PP  to  directly  support  main  force  units  in  , 
battle  and,  in  many  cases,  to  engage  eneajF  main  force  units  on  their  ovm. 

It  is  this  final  point  that  should  theoretically  contribute  significantly 
to  decisions  on  the  future  of  the  RF/?F.  Just  hovF  useful  are  territorials 
in  a main  force  conflict  envirorjreut? 

Tables  1 and  2 show  the  breakout  of  RF  cctnpanles  and  PP  platoons  by  MR, 

In  terms  of  numbers,  MR  4 accounts  fer  about  4o;'  of  the  total  number  of 
RP  companies  in  SYU  and  about  45^-  cf  the  PP  platoons. 


i 

/ 


1 ■ 


J 

f 

I 


Cl 


There  is  some  variance  in  tha  :;;ar.:ie.r  in  wliloh  territorials  have  been 
employed,  in  MR  1,  for  instance,  the  ?.f/PF  have  essentially  been  under 
the  control  of  regular  units,  vrhereac  in  I.'.R  4 they  have  operated  basically 
ns  they  wore  intendcO.  --  under  sect:.r  control,  It  is  difficult  to  state 
which  manner  of  omploywont  la  better,  “he  trend  coons  to  bo,  however, 

■ tov,-ards  giving  greater  control  over  7;‘c  to  the  TVC'n’neo  Chief  as  evidenced 
by  tha  ongoing  RP  Control  lloadnuRj terr  fpjrado  Program.  Briefly  this  pregram 
is  designed  to  orgunizo  torrito-rial..-  into  more  mobile  combat  units  tc 

covuitctr  tho  conventional  ground  tVn'ca-;  noaod  by  the  HVA  (a  brief  doscx'iption 
of  tho  program  is  attnohod  as  Fnel..  */;r a 1). 


,inoo  by... 


. .iM ^ •♦I-  r r^^f  f* r.T'Vr,: 


Y Dooair.bar  Iv/A? 


2?.2 


Ik.. 
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2tid  }Iclf 

1971  Av:: 

Jan 

i’ob  Her 



A v/r 

i’kty 

Oun 

Jul 

1 

235 

cor; 

235  255 

237 

237 

237 

, 237 

I-ul 

2 

412 

43.2 

JI12  403 

397 

399 

29S 

405 

MR 

3 

4 

413 

^■!l2 

ill2  412 

4ll 

li.ll 

4o3 

415  . 

I'S 

623 

615 

613  6l4 

"615 

615 

625 

647 

IT 

I*5for;::atioii  cx 

tr acted 

fro::i  the  TFF3 

report 

for  Ju3.y 

1972. 

\ 

2nd  Half 

- 

TABI 

PF  PIAl 

2 2 

•oo::r.  a/ 

1972 

1971  Avg 

Jan 

~Feb 

Mar  . 

;.pr 

I-lay 

Ju.u 

Jul 

1 

1211 

1255 

1285 

IP90 

1291 

1301 

1300 

1293 

l.iR  2 

1816 

iS-’a 

1847 

1844 

iB^il 

1830 

1778 

1735 

I DS  3 

1243 

1290 

1352 

1369 

ISSiF 

1400 

1552 

KfR  4 

3732 

3755 

'3719 

3711 

3706 

3639 

3442 

3337 

a/  Inform 

at ion  extr 

acted  fro:i 

i the  TI 

SS  report 

for  Julj 

' 19..- 

A opsi'Q.'fcibns.l  swrctiiiry  for  tho  ■csrritoriS'Xs  is  listsd.  j.n 

Tables  3 and  U.-i/  Taken  together  fnese  tables  shevr  a shift  in  t:v'pe  RF/P? 
nissions  since  T.^arch  1972  fren  security  oriented  to  offensive  operations. 

This  indicates  increased  territorial  participation  against  enemy  main  force 
units.  Points  of  interest  include: 

“ RF  cciTVoanies  devoted  to  security  missions  aecreasea  abo'.iu  lOvc. 
the  first  Quarter  of  1972  fren  the  last  half  of  1971  (922  vl>  1019)  ana 
dropped  eLmost  50^;  in  July  from  first  o.uartcr  1972  (472  vs  922) . 

- Correspondingly,  RF  companies  conducting  offensive  operations 
increased  25s;  first  cuai’ter  1972  compared  to  last  half  3.971  (‘T20  vs  335) 
and  steadily  increased  to  a total  of  497  in  July. 

- KF  operations  vritii  contact  oxur.pcd  over  lOO--  fi'am  1st  quarter 
1972  to  April  (2033  to  4235)  and  remained  relatively  high  in  Hay  and  June 
before  dre-pping  to  2312  in  July. 

.^;'•/;al  'j  fTbTor-:  3a- 3h.  ond  4^’,-4h- present  an  opcro.ti.onal  su':r.'.avy  break 

ouV  t:,  K?..  CONFIDENTIAL 
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••  ?;■'  pr^atoona  conductinr  aojur 
cieca'Ciase  IVom  a firct  c.u?o;t.c:r  197^?  Hv:-i 

“ Pi-'  platoons  on  ofi'enaivs  crs 
May  ( a 35^4  increase-  over  first  quarter 
Jnij’-. 

- ?F  operations  T;ith  ccntact  i 
over  first  quarter  1972  (370'S.vs  2C-5o). 
June,  before  dropping  to  2632  in  July. 


L*:y  r;ir;sions  sho-.-rod  a steady 
re  cf  093?  to  6391  in  Jidy. 

ratio:is  reached  a Ingh  of  4l5  in 
L972)  falling  about  20;;  to  338  in 


‘.creased  sharply  (80'9  in  April  • 
reuaineri  fairly  si'-eady  in  t-:ay  and 


* TABLd  3 

I 

KF  OPSRATIONAL  Sli:yj.Y  ~ 'svir  a/ 


1972 


2nd  Half 


Jan-Mar 


Missions 

.1971  Avg  Avg 

A.pril 

May 

June 

July 

Security 

1015  922 

836 

820 

833 

472 

O.-f'fensive  Opns 

335  t20 

456 

477 

448 

497 

Reaction  Force 

110  lie 

202 

203 

205 

265 

Other 

221  lop 

166 

162 

177 

170 

C^ns  Tfdth  Contact 

2536  2033  = 

4235 

3184 

3397 

2312 

Opns/unit 

119. ir  . ICl.h 

101.5 

92.5. 

104.7 

81.4 

a/  Information  extracted  from  the  T72S  report 

for  July  1972. 

TP  ^13  li 

r 

PF  0P5R.^TI-J::.-3  SliyAP.Y  a/ 

1972 


Missions 

2na  Half 
1971  Avg 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Security 

6754 

6676 

5675 

6476 

6391 

Offensive  Opns 

• 193 

t 

413 

415 

366 

33S 

Reaction  Force 

IJ.9 

347 

340 

333 

3*^5 

Other 

938 

7B9 

786 

740 

692 

•621 

Opns  v/ith  Contact 

2433 

2.:5o 

3706 

3021 

3631 

2632 

Opns/Unit 

43.6 

’ ^ < 

37.7 

37.7 

45.9 

36.3 

a/  Information  e: 

>:tr acted  from 

the  17 IS  report 

for  July  3-972. 
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Tf'-b.l.G  f)  p.’'L  vidci:i  c.  co'i’;ti;v--.'idG  of  irf’/pj'  and  KocaXar  YJ.i\. 


- Of  tr.'.j  li/irc;  thar.  ?'9,000  RVfA}.’  KTA  dur.infi  April  tlivcjtigh  July, 
RF/Pr'  Eurforod  35;',  of  the  total  (11,20::;). 


total  one 


- The  RiyPI''  clu:l;;'.e:l  a total  of  23,73 
£Ktj'  K3>\  (63,49s)  fi’-U'in"  the  sai.:fj  tlrne 


3,735  (37n  onomy  KTA  of  the 
tlrne  frame. 


“ The  ratio  (cneray  to  friendly)  for  Rp/pp  equateo  to  2:1  as 
opposed  to  2.2  for  Regulars. 


Table  5 


RVITAP  AI:D  ETia.IY  KIA  - SVM  a/ 
(April  through  July ) 


Frlendl-/-  KIA. 


RP/PF  11208 
Regulars  16274 


By  m'/W  23732 
By  Regulars  39764 


RI-’/PP:  , ■ 2.1 

Regulors;  2.2 


Total  29482 


Total  63496 


> 

a/  Information  extracted  from  OPREP-5,  The  Measurement  of  Progress 
*“  (Apr-Jul)  and  TFE3  (Jul). 


Table  6 ^ is  a breakout  by  percentage  of  ■friendly  and  eneini'-  KIA 
in  each  IK: 


- The  RF/PF  have  suffered  their  lov.'est  .percentage  of  total  KIA 
in  MR  1 (18^)  end  their  highest  in  1®  4 (71^) • 


- TTie  K?/PF  have  accounted  for  a high  of  ‘(Si-,  of  the  total  enemy 
KIA  in  I®  4 and  a lovr  of  205',  in  IdR  1. 


- In  contraot,  the  RF/PP  hud  a favorable  KIA  ratio  of  4.5  in  I®  1 
as  opposed  to  1.2  in  I'B,  4. 


The  contrast  in  numbers  of  cneny  Kl»i  (high  in  MR  4,  low  in  !.iR  1) 
and  KJA  ratio  (lov;  in  MH  4,  high  in  ML  1)  can  probably  be  accounted  for 
by  thc!  Planner  of  cr;;pJ  Oo'Dien't  of  the  RP/PF  in  these  tvTo  MRs,  In  ML  4, 
the  territorials  have  essentially  operated  Independently  of  regular  units 
vr’tli  considerably  -(aore  personnel  iu'/olvod  than  in  MR  1 vfhich  enVianaos 


17  L;u,']i;Le;.'.cii-be.i  Table  6a  provides  a u breakout,  by  iTt,  of  onepiy 

and  I'rieu.'ly  KI/v  since  the  start  of  t}io  offensive. 
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KiA 


XAr^rii-Jv.lyj 


Friendly  Uk  (^') 


Ttr“ 


■'  ‘Y 
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tlio  opiioi'twiit.,','  to  bol;!i  Trifllot  atifl  inko  L'ariuu.T.tlciti,  In  MK  I,  i.}.ou;.;h, 
thc!  toyr.U'.cr,ia.Lr!  not  e/'.-.oji'./.!  tho  c:vji;i,y  on  thoir  ov.ti  but  rathov  aa 

cltrcotcc)  by  tl?.':  rci, ulU'yK.  L-uito  often  tliia  lias  boon  ncconipliuhii  frcn 
a poia-ttion  of  olirc;v;th  for  Insttnco,  uttaekB  on  si)ac:U'lc  tarf^ets  vTith 

.little  dan:T,cr  of  finbush.  Hiis  has  enabled  them  to  ii-flick  hi£sh  eaoualties 
v.'hile  aufferiH;-;  relatively  fov.'  theriselvcs. 


VJrap-Up 

This  data  tenclo  to  confirm  vfhat  has  bean  appearing  in  field  reports 
since  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  — the  RF/pf  have,  on  the  whole, 
given  a good  account  of  themselves.  As  tables  5 and  6 illustrate,  the 
nutiber  of  onomj'  kiA  (37>^  of  the  total)  attributable  to  the  territorials 
is  not  insignificant.  In  addition,  the  countrjn/lde  KIA  ratio  obtained 
by  the  RF/Ef'  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the  regulars. 


1 


But  what  than,  as  a ceasefire  dxavfs  near,  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
territorials?  There  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  want  to  eliminate  them 
particularly  the  PFs.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  RF  Control  HQO/lq.uartcrs 
Upijrada  Pi’osram,  previously  mentioned,  in  which  spaces  for  the  program  are 
created  by  eliminating  e::l3tins  PF  spaces.  In  addition,  spaces  rei^uirod 
to  implement  Project  Enhance  wore  primarily  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
tl,\o  H'’,  There  are  indications  fi-om  the  field  that  thes  CIVN  is  or  was  thinkir.j 
of  subordinating  the  PF  on  the  national  level  to  thc  Ministry  of  tne  Interior 
for  administration  after  the  ceasefire.  Operationally  the  Yi'  would  be 
controlled  by  the  police  at  the  village  level.  Also  the  OVM  vrould  con«‘ 
vert  the  PF  to  a civilian  organization  to  avoid  the  image  of  a military' 
force  (Note:  While  Deputy  Ambassador  Khitchouse  indicated  that  this  idea 
has  been  rejected,  \te  have  received  no  official  vrord  that  a final  decision 
on  this  has  bean  made). 


It  seems  that  while  the  PFs  are  losing  their  place  in  RVITAF,  the  RF 
ai’o  gradually  approaching  the  regulars  in  terms  6f  capabilities  (p,F  Control ' 
Hoad^iLifcrters  Upgrade  Program),  Thin  Vfould  appear  to  bo  desirable  assuming 
that  the  sector  retains  control  of  the  RP  and  therefore  does  not  lose  its 
capability  to  provide  security  for  the  province.”  Then  the .Province  Chief 
retains  the  means  to  control  activity  in  his  province  while  RWAF  retains 
a backup  to  the  I'Ggulars  that  has  the  capability  to  operate  against  enemy 
main  force  units. 


In  any  event,  it  is  evident  that  some  mix  of  territorials  and  regulars 
must  be  retained  in  RVNAF.  The  ultimate  mix  v/ll],  depend,  on  operational  con- 
sidei-ation",  the  economic  capability  of  the  GVN  (and  U.R.)  to  support  the 
mllitai’y,  ind  any  pertinent  implications  that  the  ceasefire  tarns  may  have. 

As  a final  point,  careful  cenoidoration  sliould  bo  given  to  any  further 
Upgrading,  of  th‘i  R?  at  the  expense  of  the  PF,  There  is  not  onl.v  a posaibillt 
of  losing  t)iO  mean;.)  for  maintaining  adocuate  local  sec.Lu:ity,  bub  the  expcncu 
involved  iji  li.aintuining  the  upgraded  R?  may  approach  tho,t  of  tho  rogaL&rs, 

In  thin  ca.Ti,  tJ'ic  cost  benefits  for  retain Ing  a territorial  force  that  has 
provc.'n  ad  equate  in  a main  force  conflict  arc  .lost. 
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Snd  Hair  


1971  Avr.^ 

tUih 

Z •'  *z 

yffi  V. 

liSL 

I-:ay 

Jon 

Jill 

SKtnu’ity 

Offonalve 

174 

170 

li'l 

160 

133 

329 

133 

av 

Opns 

Roactlon 
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8 
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7 

12 

20 

15 

79 

Force 

15 

IS 

17 

2S 

49 

46 

47 

4o 

Other 

43 

4?. 

1. 

47 

42 

42 

34 

TAEL3  3b 

* t 

RF  M3:gi;.io::s  - mr  g 


2nd  Half  1975 


1971  Avfi 

J'e,n 

Feo 

l-:ar 

M 

Juxi 

JUl 

Security 

Offensive 

317  , 

290 

283 

269 

257 

255 

260 

160 

Opns 

Reaction 

50 

' 72 

71 

88 

83 

78 

73 

144 

Force 

l4 

27 

28 

28 

33 

36 

35 

64 

Other 

33 

23 

25  . 

24 

24 

30 

3Q 

37 

TA2L2 

3c 

RF 

}.n:K3io!rs  - 

m..3 

2nd  Half 

.1972  . 

im-AYfL. 

Jan 

Feb 

i'ar 

tiS. 

Ma^r 

Jun 

Jul 

Security 

209 

175  ■ 

178 

167 

153 

154 

158 

96 

Offonslv' 

» 

Opns 

Reaction 

133 

171 

174 

182 

195 

199 

195 

246 

Force 

33 

36 

35 

39 

47 

45 

42 

52 

Other 

38 

30 

25 

24 

16 

13 

13 

21 

TABI2 

3d 

R? 

WTSsio: 

::s  - 

MR  4 

2na  Half 

1972 

1971  Avk 

Jan 

££.“1 

Apr 

I'icy 

JlU^ 

Jul 

Security 

Offcnni.vo 

325 

301 

3:3 

292 

293 

2S2 

2?7 

3.32 

Oimo 

Rcacticin 

142 

157 

159 

162 

166 

180 

165 

32a 

i’circQ 

47 

64 

yj 

63 

73 

76 

82 

3.09 

l.J  :.T 

;i,o0 

93 

P.C! 

77 

91 

78 
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Secw’ity 

Offonslve 

Opna 

Reaction 

Force 

Other 


Pccurj.ty 
Offourdvo 
Opr.  a 
hvaetion 
;'m  .-.'O 
OUi'v 
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8na  Hu3.f 

1972 

Fob 

Mar 

Apr 

J’ui'l 

lii 

Security 

Offenalve 

nop 

1100 

3.127 

llll2 

989 

1019 

1036 

1035 

Opns 

Reaction 

15 

18 

19 

1 

23 

25 

18 

13 

9 

Force 

3 

8 

8 

8 

167 

164 

16a 

164 

Other 

05  , 

135  ■ 

131 

119 

110 

100 

89 

90 

TABLE  3f 

i 

VT  MISSIONS  - MR  8 


8na  Half 

.1972 

1971  Ave 

Jgn 

Feb  : 

Haj;  . 

Apr 

'<•  s 

1588 

1671 

1675 

l64i 

1523 

37 

32 

54 

89 

82 

6 

7 

3 

2 

8 

188 

131 

115 

113 

228 

T/iBLIl  3g 

W MISSIONS  - MR 


end  Half 


TABLE  3h 

RF  MISSIONS  - 1®  4 


8na  Half 
IS17I  Avg 


O'un 

1458 

107 


Jan  , 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Hay 

* 

Jun 

Jul 

Security 

Offensive 

1028 

1066 

1076 

1105 

1112 

1126 

1128 

ni4 

Opns 

Reaction 

59 

59 

73 

87 

132 

145 

129 

127 

Force 

8 

17 

23 

31 

39 

35 

37 

34 

Other 

148 

148 

180 

146 

101 

94 

58 

47 

1972 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

l.'.gy 

Jxin 

Jul 

3094 

3058 

3052 

3000 

2G54 

2793 

i47 

162 

174 

179 

117  ■ 

125 

116 

129 

133 

1?7 

122 

130 

362 

3''5.V 

347 

3.33 

3''9 

??q  ■ 


•■'•’IT. 


I 


'i'otc,l  Opna 
Tott;!  Opna 


Opfis  wContact 
Total  Opns 


2nd  Half 


Total  Opna 
Total  C^na 
with  Contact 

Opns  Vf/Contact 
Total  Opns 


2nd  Half 
1971  Avg 


Total  Opns 
Total  Oi^ns 
with  Contact 

Opna  vy/Contac1 
Total  Opna 
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TEC! ; 

- : 1 

:tv72 

171 

<J;’n 

Foe 

* ! 'i  i* 

Ary?” 

Jun 

Jui 

Itj^jJO 

12843 

13633 

10302 

10199 

12667 

12755 

9147 

557 

54o 

356 

329 

637 

607 

■506 

267 

1/30 

1/24 

1/35 

1/31 

l/l6 

1/21 

1/25 

1/34 

4 TABLE  4b 
K''  0H1RATIC::5  - 2-S  2 


•71  Ave 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

70842 

50507 

60939 

77910 

51286 

37317 

6o664 

47704 

538 

‘ 297 

2c6 

610 

325 

381 

739 

351 

1/132 

1/170 

1/225 

1/128 

1/158 

1/98 

1/82 

1/136 

TABLE  43 

RF.  OPEHATICirS  - M3  3 


Feb  l':ar  Apr  May  Jun 

PMMM* 


59945 

50905 

46342 

61692 

48006 

55965 

46268 

49119 

246 

293 

143 

168 

312 

491 

450 

GO 

« 

1/244 

1/174 

1/32- 

1/330 

1/154 

i/il4 

1/103 

1/215 

TABLE  4d 


RF  OFEHATICBB  - i::<  4 


1971  Avr. 

Jan  F 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

Jui 

Total  Opns  56024 

26364  39'11 

31524 

42226 

35211 

4x462 

32742 

Total  Orjn." 

with  Contact  1255 

1035  IIL; 

936 

2961 

1705 

1702 

1466 

Onnr  /Oentnet  1 /)  1 ^ 

Tc  'l^-.T  Cn'in 

1/25  l/:4 

1/34 

l/l4 

1/21 

1/24 

1/22 
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Totnl  Opnr; 
Total  Oprjrj 
with  Contact 

Opns  v:/Contac:v. 
Total  Opns 


2nd  Half 


Total  Opns  IOS96I 
Total  Opns 
with  Contact  39^ 

Opns  w/Contact  Wggi 
Total  Opns 
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1972 

'71  AVj; 

J-n 

Feb 

MH':* 

Apr 

Jun 

Jul 

31325 

32955 

33989 

24562 

15346 

27795  35154 

21556 

617 

e59 

540 

543 

830 

836  823 

289 

1/51 

1/35 

1/63 

1/45 

1/19 

1/31  1/43 

. 1/74 

TABLE  4f 

fP  OPERATIONS  - 1®  2 


Jen  Feb  I-iar  Apr  May  J'un  Jul 

67020  104198  113774  v8B3S  56272  104844  63363 


272  353 


803  4l6 


1/192  1/383  1/322  1/229  1/152  1/130  1/152 


2nd  Half 
1971  Av« 

88318 


Total  Opns 
Total  Opns 
with  Contact 


Opns  vf/Contact  1/589 
' Total  Opns 


2nd  Half 
1971  Avg 

Total  Opns  1S6754 
Total  Opna 
vfith  Contact  1271 

Opfis  V, -/Contact  1/00 
Toto.l  Opns 


TABLE  4b 

W OPERATIONS  >•  1'^  3 


87766  78450  B799O  82737  93966  76207  77544 

121  97  98  198  239  239  134 

1/725  1/808  1/898  1/418  1/393  1/319  1/579 

TABLE  4h 

PF  OKIRATIOIiS  - m 4 


121343  119476  125275  131614  12657?  129165  1165 So 

1053  979  907  2234  1525  1761  1793 

l/].15  1/122  1/138  1/53  1/83  1/73  1/65 
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rv:;a'' 

i::”:;  • a/ 

isia 

Api'il 

Jur.-'j 

July 

Total 

l-TR  1 - Friendly 
RF/H' 

Rcaulars 

Total 

260 

JZZ§ 

io5ii 

353 

478  ■ 
031 

326 

1885 

2211 

123 

I2i2 

2035 

1082“* 

6i:i3 

MR  1 - Enemy 

By  Ri^’/PF 

By  Reculars 

Total 

13I27 

7446 

WfS 

icce 

UlC-;. 

^lo7 

l44i 

4341 

5782 

593 

3988 

4^ 

4969 

24943 

MR  2 - Friendly 
i^PF 

Regulars 

Total 

570 

763. 

. 133:? 

303 

570 

1601 

2171 

280 
loy 
■ 1333 

1723 

3955 

5678 

MR  2 - Enemy 

By  RF/PF 

By  Regulars 

Total 

1807 

1818 

3525 

073 

2155 

1781 

2p01 

860 

1856 

27i5 

5321 

6734 

MR  3'-"  Friendly 

rf/pf 

Regulars 

lotal 

457 

760 

1217 

5C3 

1345 

lc)50 

508 

2966 

3471? 

300 

1548 

iBITB 

1773 

6616 

® 3 - Enemy 

By  RF/FP 

By  Regulars 

Total 

1223 

ggg? 

Til^O 

16B7 

2053 

3750 

1770 

3001 

Wfl 

698 

461 

1159 

5378 

Bli52 

15830 

MR  H - Friendly 

rf/pf 

Regulars 

Total 

2021 

622 

2^ 

1371 

283 

1514 

1750 

1076 

25^ 

1488 

689 

2177 

6630 

2659 

9282 

MR  4 - Enemy 

By  Hi'/PF 

By  Regular B 

Total 

2253 

670 

2923 

1&22 

S-05 

£727 

2555 

Jm 

303^ 

1434 

. 550 
1^ 

8064 

26o4 

10553 

oT  laformal-.ion  exi-ractod  from  ;'.sannrement  of  ProfiiOBS  ('April- 

July)  and  Tf'iilO  (July). 
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Ak  p,  reavilt  of  lioavy  AIv.'lT  lonaeB  xncua.TC'.d  dui'ln,-;  tlif!  March-AprlX  WA 
invt!.a:i,o»,  Jd-aeid'-Mt  Thiuu  clircctod  that  th.c  Joint  Ofino-xal  Stnfx’  (JGS)  con- 
vert all  Lien  Doi.  Haad(i'.m'torQ  (R);’  Company  Croups^  to  battalion  hftadqvvj.rtorB 
and  activate  Sector  Tactical  Ccianand  Porstsi  (STCPo)  in  each  of  the  provinces. 
The  vmdar lying  consideration  ms  the. need  for  larger,  nora  mobile  ground 
combat  units  to  counter  the  coiwentional  ground  tln*eat  posed  by  the  ILVA. 

Coiablnsd  JQS/mACV  meetings  resulted  in  an  implemontation  of  the  plea 
in  tlirce  phases? 

- Fnftse  I to  consist  of  l4  STCPs  and  74  battalions. 

" Phase  31  to  oonaisb  of  24  BTCPfl  end  152  battalions. 

- Phase  III  conaistins  of  21  STCPs  and  Bl  battalions. 

- Total  of  55  STCPs  and  30?  battalions  (tha  plan  called  for 
large  urban  areas  and  certain  provinces  to  have  additional 
STCPs). 


Discuflolon  ' , 

Pliasa  I ws  aonpletod  in  July  and  combined  JOS/mACV  Phase  1 evaluation 
vislta  v;Qro  ooupletad  In  August.  Xb  appears  that  the  major  problem  is  the 
manner  in  vhlch  the  sectors  employed  the  STClPs,  In  areas  vhero  Province 
Chiefs  did  not  under sto-nd  the  inobllo  mission  concept,  the  STCPs  vero  serving 
no  useful  pui-poses.  JGS  is,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  preparing  u ■ 
Missions  and  Enploymci\t  Directive  which  will  provide  definitive  guidelines 
on  the  employment  of  STCPs > and  attached  battalidno.  Implsmontation  of 
Phases  II  and  III  is  to  bo  contingent  upon  the  suceeas  of  Plmso  I. 
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VIETNAMESE  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 

The  US  is  training  over  1"00  n\en  in  FY  69  in  long  (37  and 
47  week)  courses  in  the  Vietnamese  language,  and  over  9100  men 
in  short  (2,  4,  6,  0,  12  and  32  week)  courses  (Table  1).  Of  the 
1700,  235  (14%)  will  be  assigned  as  advisors  and  1479  (86%)  will 
be  trained  for  intelligence  and  special  investigation  work  (Table 
2) . We  have  no  data  on  assignments  the  9100  will  receive. 

The  37  week  course  is  the  minLnuin  necessary  to  allow  an 
American  to  converse  with  reasonable  ease  with  a Vietnamese  who 
is  speaking  normally.  It  i>  inadequate  to  permit  good  compre» 
hension  of  an  overheard,  fast  conversation,  or  to  understand 
nuances  of  speech  intended  to  bo  misleading. 

The  proportion  of  US  military  advisors  who  receive  extensive 
Vietnamese  language  training  is  surprisingly  low.  Tables  2 and  3 
show  that  only  132  officers  of  an  estimated  1450  (9%)  and  97  enlisted 
men  of  an  estimated  2300  (4%)  advisors  on  MACV  field  advisory  teams 
will  receive  the  37~47  week  long  courses.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
will  receive  the  short  courses.  One  recent  study  by  the  Army  Con- 
cept Team  in  Vietnam  (ACTIV)  found  that  only  18  out  of  40  (45%) 
district  senior  advisors  interviewed  (out  of  222  DSA's  assigned) 
had  even  some  Vietnamese  language  training;  our  figures  suggest 
that  most  of  the  18  probably  had  one  of  the  short  language  courses. 

The  small  percentages  of  our  advisors  able  to  converse  in 
Vietnamese  are  partly  offset  by  the  ability  of  many  Vietnamese 
to  speak  some  English.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  difficult  for 
US  advisors  in  the  pacification  program  to  assess  the  status  of 
hamlets  when  they  cannot  understand  Vietnamese.  The  ACTIV  study 
found  a relationship  between  an  advisor’s  knowledge  of  Vietnamese 
and  the  reliability  of  his  overall  ratings  for  the  Hamlet  Evalu- 
ation System  (HES) . 
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TABLE  1 

yiETOIAMBSE  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 
By  Length  of  Course 


n IP 


Course 

Length 

Army 

Navy- 

Marines 

Air 

Force 

Total 

Army 

Navy- 

Marines 

Air 

Foroe 

Total 

47  wlia 

933 

185 

16 

1134 

1026 

. 228 

18 

1272 

37 

0 

68 

512 

580 

8 

92 

582 

682 

32 

265 

163 

18 

446 

288 

260 

22 

570 

12 

1351 

1059 

29 

2439 

1075  , 

l6l4 

26 

2715 

8 

1352a/ 

527 

0 

1879 

l45qa/ 

527 

0 

1977 

8-6 

Total 

3931 

4365 

“5!5r“ 

0 

4365 

ioB43 

0 

"Wf 

0 

“TO 

4365 

n5Bl 

'students  programmed  for  this  course  must  be  graduates  of  corresponding  MATA 
courses  vhere  they  receive  4 veeks  of  language  training. 
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TABLE  2 k 

FY  69/70  VIETNAT’iESE  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 

S7  ANTD  4 ■/-WEEK  COURSES  1 



FY  69 

Air 


Armv 

Naw/USMC  Force 

TOTAL 

VN  Other  Total 

VN  otner  Total  VN 

other  Total 

Intelligenoe 

604 

21 

625 

loss/ 

102 

210 

512 

1224 

123 

1347 

Advisor 

229^ 

5 

234 

1 

1 

«» 

230 

5 

235 

Interpreter 

70 

4 

74 

39 

- 

39 

- 

109 

4 

113 

Other 

- 

3 

3 

16 

16 

3 

19 

Total 

903 

30 

933 

148 

105 

253 

528 

,1579 

135 

1714 

FY  70 

Intelligenoe 

618 

21 

639 

139S/ 

122 

261' 

581 

1338 

143 

1481 

Advisor 

306 

5 

311 

1 

- 

1 

307 

5 

312 

Interpretor 

82 

2 

84 

58 

- 

58 

•I 

140 

2 

142 

Other 

- 

. 

- 

ee 

. 

19 

19 

19 

Total 

1006 

28 

1034 

198 

122 

320 

600 

1804 

150 

1954 

^ intcrrogator/transiAtor. 

E/  132  officers,  97  enlisted  non. 
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TABLE  3 


ESTIMATED  ITUMBER  OF  MAOV  FIELD  ADVISORS 
(CORPS  LEVEL 
Afl  of  April  30,  3^8 

V 


Adv  as  % 

Estimated  Number 

Assiscned  Strength  a/ 

of  Total 

of  Advisers 

Off 

Total 

Pars  ^ 

Off 

EM 

Total 

Military  Unit 
Advisory  Teams 
Civil-Military 

909 

1513 

2422 

66$ 

600 

999 

1599 

519^ 

437 

Advisory  Teams 
RP/EP  Advisory 

856 

1366 

2222 

697 

44o 

1134 

744 

304 

Teams 

pther  Advisory 

304 

2s4 

2255 

44o 

294 

TO 

744 

518 

590S 

100$ 

147 

22l® 

Teams  W 

Total 

50$ 

"m 

112 

TO 

’ So'ur'o'eV  " liAbV-Ji~ Strength  Report, 

^ Estimated  from  seonpllng  of  June  3Pi  198?  TO&E  data  on  advisors  and  overhead, 
personnel  authoriiaed  for  advisory  teams.  See  SEA  Analysis  Report,  July  1S?68, 

p.  16. 

c/  Includes  training  center  advisoro,  psyops,  logistics. 
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mV  TFE  KOREAN  AFm  IfJfPROVED 

The  follobyinp  intervie^o  h^ith  Genepql  'Matthew  B,  Bidgiiayt  UBA^  Petired,, 
wa»  eonduoted  as  a pavt  of  Regional  Pvogvms  research  in  vtavs  to  improve 
P\RA?  effeatixienessj  hut  is  a departure  from  the  usual  style  of  our  analyses. 

We  helieoe  that  his  are  especially  timely  today  in  Vietnam  where  a 

major  effort  is  being  made  to  train  the  Vietnamese  Army. 

Gor^ral  Pidgway  makes  the  point  several  times  that  thsre  are  mere  dif- 
ferences than  similaniHes  between  the  two  ware.  He  also  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  he  would  "not  for  one  minute  vreeume  to  Judge"  the  Vietnamese 
military  situation  without  ever  having  visited  South  Vietnam. 

We  agree  vyith  General  Pidgway  that  many  differences  exist  between  the  two 
wars,  Many  of  the  Korean  Army  training  programs  might  not  work  in  Vietnam, 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  the  princivles  which  he  stressed  in  training  the 
Korean  Army  are  applicable  and  that  there  is  much  to  learn  from  our  suooessful 
experience  in  bringing  the  Korean  Army  to  the  high  level  of  orofioieney  it  has 
ehoom  in  Vietnar.,, 

One  baeic  difference  from  the  Vietnam  War  i.i  that  General  Pidgway  eomanded 
the  South  Koregn  Army.  Therefore,  ho  had  a great  deal  ;/  leverage  in  the  choice 
of  Korean  comndnders  and  in  relieving  incompetents,  and  this  greatly  affected 
the  quality  of  the  Korean  Army, 

General  Pidgway  believes  that  a military  unit's  effectiveness  depends  on 
the  Quality  of  its  offiaere  and  nonaormissioned  officers.  This  principle 
guided  all  of  Ms  efforts  to  increase  the  effeotiveness  of  the  Korean  Army.  He 
oonsiders  time  to  train  and  improved  weaponry  as  essential,  hut  the  focus  must 
always  be  on  the  leadership.  In  his  own  words  "with  one  (an  officer  corps)  any 
orohlem  can  be  overcome}  idihout  one,  all  other  efforts  are  in  vain, " His 
ansiixer  to  leadership  'problems  and  the  basis  of  sueoess  in  improving  Korean  ' 

Army  combat  effectiveness  was  selection  of  good  potential  leaders  and  training. 

The  final  section  of  the  interview  does  not  oonaem  either  Vietnam  or 
Korea.  We  include  it,  hoping  that  our  readers  will  find  it  as  interssting  as 
we  did. 
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HOW  THE  KOREAN  AMi  IMPROVED 


Intc rvlew  with  Qen.  Matthew  Ridgway,  USA,  Ret. 


LEADERSHIP 


General  Rldgwuy;  The  building  of  any  military  istabliBhment  into  an 
effective  comlbtit  rorce  rests  on  several  basic  principles  which  are  the  same 
the  world  over.  In  general)  a military  establishment ‘ s effectiveness  is  de- 
I‘>:.':'<dent  on  primarily  its  officer  corps  and  secondarily  its  nonoosmssioned 
Officer  corps.  Of  course,  weaponry  is  a:;  essential,  time  to  train  is  essential, 
but  the  focus  must  always  be  on  the  officer  corps.  It  takes  time  to  produce 
an  effective  combat  force  and  there  are  a multiplicity  of  functions  which  have 
to  be  carried  out  before  an  armed  force  is  effective.  No  amount  of  equipment 
or  numbers  of  personnel  can  substitute  for  the  basic  ingredient  of  leadership. 

You  kna^,  we  (as  a nation)  have  had  extraordinary  experiences  with  respect 
to  building  our  own  military  establishment  in  times  of  emergency.  When  I came 
Into  the  service  the  Army  had  a total  of  5,000  officers.  I think  the  entire 
Army  had  '.nly  about  125,000  personnel.  We  were  plunged  into  World  War  I in 
the  same  year  (1917) • Within  the  space  of  a little  over  a year,  we  raised 
about  four  million  men  in  the  Army  alone  and  had  ^two  million  men  in  France . 

Now  how  is  It  possible  for  a little  officer  corps  of  5 >000  to  expand  so 
enormously— quite  apart  from  the  production  effort*-and  to  train  an  Army  of 
that  size?  After  World  War  I,  we  let  our  military  establishment  go  down 
again,  not  quite  as  low  as  in  1917>  but  comparably  so,  considering  the  lii> 
crease  in  responsibilities  we  acquired  as  a Nation.  And  yet,  in  World  War  II 
we  raised,  trained  and  effectively  led  11  million  men. 

The  answer  is  training  and  in  particular,  our  officer  school  system. , Our 
system  begins  with  basic  schools,  then  Interoedlate  schools,  then  our  staff 
colleges  and  finally  at  the  apex  is  the  War  College.  In  the  period  between 
the  wars,  all  of  us  hoped  we  would  be  able  to  alternate  periods  of  schooling 
with  troop  duty.  That  was  very  difficult  because  we  had  so  few  troops.  I was 
in  the  S>jcond  Division  in  Texas  in  1926  and  1927.  It  was  the  only  division  the 
Army  had  intact.  All  of  its  units  were  carried  on  paper  but  were  cadred.  It 
was  brutally  skeletonized.  I was  a company  commander,  and  if  I could  get 
nine  men  out.  for  training  in  the  morning  I was  lucky.  We  were  down  to  bare 
bones.  But,  our  system  produced  a nucleus  of  officers  that  were  able  to  ex- 
pand almost  overnight  into  a very  effective  fighting  force. 

What  I want  to  stress  above  everything  else  is  the  foundation  of  an  Army— 
its  officer  corps.  With  one,  any  problem  can  be  overcome,  without  one,  all 
other  efforts  are  in  vain.  That  is  the  one  principle  I never  stopped  stressing 
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wh«n  we  were  the  Korean  Army.  I told  their  president  that  I would 

not  give  them  equipment  or  increase  their  strength  vuitil  they  got  rid  of  their 
incompetents  and  demonstrated  to  me  that  they  had  an  officer  corps.  They  did. 
In  a few  years,  the  Koreans  began  to  replace  US  units.  I understand  that  today 
they  are  doing  well  in  Vietnam. 


COM-JAiro 


Major  Caulfield;  General,  what  authority  did  you  have  over  the  Korean 

Army? 

General  Ridgway;  Conplote,  President  Rhee  had  placed  the  entire  ROK 
military  esiabliahment , which  consisted  only  of  the  Army  (ROKA),  under 
General  MbcArthur's  direct  command,  and  MAcArthur  in  return  had  delegated 
that  authority  to  the  8th  Army  Commander,  VHien  I took  over  from  General  Walker, 
I found  that  I had  complete  command  over  the  ROK  Army.  Chung  II  Kwon,  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  was  the  ROK  Army  Chief  of  Staff  at  that  time  and  per- 
formed splendidly.  Ha  cor^lied  heartily  with  all  the  demands  I placed  on  him. 

I never  had  trouble  with  him,  though  I certainly  had  plenty  of  troubles  with 
the  ROK  Army,  and  for  good  reason,  as  you  are  aware. 


No  Army  in  modern  times  was  ever  subjected  to  the  battle  stresses,  strains, 
and  losses  to  which  the  ROKs  were  subjected  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We 
had  a language  problem,  but  I had  a.  K('I/iG  (Korean  Military  Advisory  Group) 
headed  by  Brigadier  Goneral  Frank  Farrel.  He  was  always  along  side  General  Kwon. 
Any  orders  I had  for  the  ROKs  1 would  give  direct  to  KW09,  and  also  gave  them 
to  Farrel.  This  was  to  make  save  that  there  was  the  supervision  of  execution, 
which  is  the  soul  of  performance. 

I guess  that  answers  your  first  question.  The  answer  is  that  I had 
direct  command  and  control  over  the  ROK  Arniy  and  then  when  General  MacArthur 
came  home  and  I took  over  the  Far  East  command,  I also  delegated  authority 
over  the  ROKs  to  the  8th  Army  Commander,  General  Van  Pleat. 

iyiajor  Caulfield;  Did  this  relatlonKhlp  change  as  the  ROKs  improved? 

General  Ridgway;  No,  it  didn’t  change. 

Major  Caulfield;  Was  this  command  authority  delegated  below  8th  Army 
level? 


General  Ridgway;  Oh,  yes.  A ROK  division  assigned  to  a US  Corps  was 
under  the  direct  oommand  and  authority  of  a US  Corps  commander. 


Major  Caulfield!  Were  the  ROK  divisions  always  deployed,  intact? 
General  Ridgway;  Yes . 

Major  Caulfield;  Then  ROK  regiQ.en^s  were  not  placed  under  US  Army 
LlviB‘i"on  Commanders. 
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General  RldRway:  Not  to  my  rocolleotion.  The  reason  being  that  we 
didn't  want  to  breakup  the  ROK  divisions. 

htej or  Caulfield;  What  action  did  you  take  when  it  was  brought  to  your 
attention  thai  a ROK  Coamonder  was  poor?  Exactly  what  would  happen? 

General  Rldgv^y;  I would  go  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  ROK  Artny  or 
possibly  to  the  ofi'ioer's  coiamandor  and  havo  them  relieve  him.  An  ' 
conmnder ' s primary  responaiblllty  Is  the!  closest  possible  continuous  contact 
with  his  Corps  commander  and  to  a lesser  degree  (in  my  concept  of  leadership) 
with  the  division  commander.  I'd  be  down  in  every  division  commander's  CP 
and  in  his  command  every  day,  well  not  every  day— that  was  impossible— but, 
it  would  be  rare  that  I didn't  meat  two  or  three  of  them  a day.  To  get  back 
to  your  question,  I'd  have  him  relieved. 

^3 or  Caulfield;  Suppose  the  ROK  authorities  didn't  relieve  him  for 
political  or  oiher  reasons? 

General  Ridgyiyt  That  didn't  happen.  I had  very  close  contact  with 
President  Rhee  and  nis  Minister  of  Defense.  I told  President  Rhea  in  the 
presence  of  his  Minister  of  Defense,  "we  aren't  going  to  get  anywhere  with 
your  Army  until  you  get  some  leadership.  You  haven't  got  it  from  the  Minister 
of  Defense  on  down  and  until  you  get  it,  it's  hopeless.  Don't  you 
ask  me  to  arm  any  more  of  your  people.  You've  lost  enough  equipment  now  to 
equip  six  of  our  divisions." 

This  wasn't  just  carping  crltlolsm.  These  fellows  had  a division 
oommander  ^dth  the  experience  level  of  a US  Army  Captain  arid  young  one  at 
that.  They  just  hadn't  had  the  training  and  the  experience.  Regardless, 
President! Rhee  was  tough  on* them.  He  even  fired  his  Minister  of  Defense. 

I never  knew  why  there  W8.8  a dual  command  in  South  Vietnam. 

Ma.ior  Caulfield;  COMUBMACV  does  not  command  the  RVNAF.  He  advises  and 
assists. 

General  Rldgway;  Of  course,  we  had  a different  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  ihan  existed  in  Korea.  I never  could  understand  why  they  have  a 
dual  command  in  South  Vietnam.  Why  in  hell  didn't  they  put  the  ARVN  under 
Westmoreland?  I understand  he  didn't  want  it,  but  I don't  know  why  and 
never  talked  to  him  about  it. 

e 

We  had  a strong  man  at  the  head  of  the  Korean  government  who  backed  me 
completely.  He  was  death  on  dommunism,  although  he  was  a hair  shirt  to  us 
many  times  later  on  with  his  "On  to  the  Yalu  Thing."  Perfectly  ridiculous 
for  them  to  go  it  alone.  Nevertheless,  I was  in  Korea  only  hours  wheri 
I met  him  and  paid  my  respects.  I knew  we  couldn't  hold  in  our  positions. 

We  had  two  weak  divisions  at  the  front  and  one  weak  division  in  a blocking 
position  to  their  rear.  The  who3.e  half  of  the  peninsula  (eastern)  was 
wide  open.  I wanted  to  prepare  some  defensive  positions  to  the  rear,  so  we 
could  delay  in  successive  positions  if  we  had  to.  I asked  President  Rhee 
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for  30>000  men.  He  said,  "you'll  have  them  tomorrow  morning,  General."  I 
said,  "wall,  I don't  think  I oan  provide  the  tools— but  turn  them  out  anyway." 

The  next  morning  30,000  man  began  digging  defensive  positions.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  like  that  in  Vietnam?  i;  | 

I ' 

Major  Caulfield;  No,  sir.  j ? 

Did  the  KMA.G  function  in  other  than  an  advisory  capacity?  In  other  | 

words,  did  they  command  ROK  units,  expecially  In  the  beginning?  . | 

General  Rldgway;  1 don't  know.  I would  think  that  would  depend  very  | 

much  on  the  personality  of  the  advisor  and  the  ROK  commander.  If  you  had  a j 

very  strong  American  advisor  and  a weak,  inexperienced  ROK  commander,  or  even  , | 
a good  man  as  ROK  commander  who  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  he  might  let  . I 
the  advisor  run  his  unit.  The  ROK  conoander  would  issue  the  order  but  he  | 

would  be  receiving  them  from  the  advisor.  I think  that  q.uite  frequently  US  I 

advisors  took  command  of  ROK  units,  but  they  tried  to  play  the  role  assigned,  j I 
which  was  advisory,  not  command.  They  vrere  in  no  sense  responsible.  I M 

think  that  ROK  6th  division,  in  the  Initial  operations  was  actually  commanded  .| 

by  the  advisor,  LIC  McFhail  (LTC  Thomas  D.  McPhail,  USA).  He  was  a very  | J 

strong  leader  who  really  shook  then  down  and  trained  them.  i | 


LTC  Elton;  V9hat  were  some  of  the  methods  he  used  to  assert  his  aggressive 
leadership  in  training  them? 

General  Rldgway;  Its  been  20  years  and  the  details  are  a little  hazy. 

You  would  do  better asking  .General  Ryan  or  Champeny.  Well,  1 don't  know. 

If  it  had  been  my  Job,  the  first  urgent  requirement  would  be  to  get  to  every 
one  of  my  subordinate  commanders  in  battle.  For  example,  if  I were  a 
regimental  advisor  I would  get  to  the  battalion  commanders  and  so  forth.  After 
you  have  had  considerable  combat  experience,  you  can  very  qui(i:.ly  sense  the 
situation  when  you  walk  into  an  area.  You  can  see  it,  and  smell  it,  and 
Just  fedl  it. 

It  doesn't  take  very  long  to  size  up  the  capability  of  a unit.  I 
would  have  the  commander  brief  me  right  on  the  spot.  Standing  on  the  ground 
with  a commander,  you  very  quickly  sense  his  grasp  of  the  situation,  and  his 
confidence  or  lack  of  it.  I would  think  a good  advisor  would  do  the  same 
thing.  It  doesn't  take  you  very  long  to  size  up  the  training  level  of  a 
unit  and  the  leadership  capacity  of  a commander. 


Major  Caulfield;  What  action  was  taken  when  an  advisor  reported  that 
a ROK  commander  was  incompetent  or  failed  to  perform  satisfactory? 


I 

General  Rldgway;  I don't  want  to  evade  your  question  but  I Just  don't  j 

luiow.  You  will  have  to  ask  General  Eyan  or  Champeny.  Both  of  them  had  a ji 

great  deal  of  experience  in  training  and  that  is  why  they  were  chosen.  I i'  a 

encouraged  Van  Fleet's  choice  because  I knew  of  the  records  they  established  \ 
in  the  training  business.  | 
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Major  Caulfield;  Vfhat  form  of  discipline  did  President  Rhee  or  the  ROK 
Army  take  in  regards  to  an  incon^petent  officer?  Rhee,  as  I know,  vras  a 
rather  undemocratic  type.  Would  he  really  put  it  to  them  or  consider 
politics  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

;i  ';5, 

General  Ridgway;  Well,  I don't  know.  1 would  only  be  interected  in  ij  S 

seeing  to  it  that  the  poor  one  was  relieved  and  replaced  by  an  officer  of  I i 

good  potential.  I didn't  pay  attention  to  what  happened  to  him.  i 

X remember  one  time,  right  after  one  of  the  ROK  divisions  folded,  asking  | 

President  Rhee  to  come  with  me  to  talk  to  them.  He  did.  We  had  those  light  | 

planes  covered  with  canvas.  We  damn  near  froze  to  death.  The  temperature. 
on  the  ground  was  five  or  ton  below  zero,  God  only  knows  what  it  was  in  the  I 

air.  Anyway,  he  came  with  me  and  never  complained.  I 

The  old  man  was  courageous  and  forceful.  Anything  you  asked  him  to  do,  i | 

which  was  taking  a crack  at  the  communists,  he  was  all  for.  His  talks  to  ; 

his  men  were  guite  Impressive.  To  cite  you  another  example,  he  handled  ' J 

opposition  in  the  National  Assembly  simply  by  Jailing  members  of  the  opposition.  j 
Just  as  though  President  Nixon  took  several  members  of  the  House  of  Represent-  . ] 
atlves  and  put  them  in  Jail.  That's  the  way  Rhee  handled  opposition.  Soon  I 

he  didn't  have  any.  | 

\ 

Major  Caulfield;  Did  you  have  equal  influence  in  ensuring  that  out-  | 

standing  ROK  officers  were  promoted  as  you  did  in  firing  them?  j 

■ < 

General  Rldgway;  Oh,  yes,  There  were  several'  fine  ones  Falk  (General  I 

Paik  Sun  Ymp/  was  strong,  so  was  Song  (General  Song  Yo  Chan).  Palk  commanded  1 

the  first  ROK  division.  He  later  became  Chief  of  Staff.  He  \ms  great.  He  • ] 1 

really  controlled  that  division.  Another,  was  Tiger  Song.  Song  had  the  j i 

capital  division  way  over  on  the  east  opast  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  He  had  i | 

strong  control  over  his  division,' too.  He  was  charged  with  miurder  by  one  i 

of  the  presidents  later  on.  Apparently,  he  shot  some  of  his  men.  for  j | 

cowardice.  ' 1 


LTO  Elton:  Yes  sir.  I remember  reading  that.  X believe  he  was  cleared.  j 

II-  r-  |— 

General  Rldgway:  That's  good.  I wouldn't  presume  for  a minute  to  inter-  j ] 

fere  and  ieli  a ROK  Division  Commander  how  to  run  his  division,  I would  go  J 

through  his  Corps  commander.  I ] 


X had  one  good  ROK  Corps  Commander  and  one  so  poor  we  broke  up  his  corps  { j 

and  relieved  him.  As  an  Army  commander,  you  don't  have  many  opportunities  i 

to  spot  officers  in  the  battalions,  although  X spent  much  of  my  time  in  the'  j J 

battalions.  Going  back  to  my  World  War  II  experience  as  a US  Corps  Commander,  j i 

I spent  a part  of  each  day  up  front  where  the  going  was  the  hottest.  As  a j 

division  commander,  I knew  each  of  my  battalion  commanders  intimately.  We  J ! 

went  into  Normandy  with  12  battalion  commanders;  in  a few  days,  I lost  l4.  { J 
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I apoke  at  Leavenworth  and  got  a big  la’ogh  out  of  them  by  saying  that  I never 
had  any  objection  from  a Regimental  Comsander  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Battalion  Commander.  They  thought  I intimidated  the  Regimental  Commanders. 

Not  at  all — what  I meant  to  say  is  that  I knew  his  officers  as  well  as  he 
did. 

To  answer  your  question,  I would  make  sure  the  US  advisors  saw  to  it 
that  these  follows  were  recognized,  but  I used  the  chain  of  command. 

TRAiraNQ 

Major  Oaulflelfl;  What  happened  to  the  division  that  almost  ran  over  you 
when  you  tried  to  stop  its  retreat?  Did  you  put  them  in  the  rear,  rehabilitate 
them,  and  then  place  them  with  American  units  at  first? 

General  Rldgway;  We  did  a whole  series  of  things.  You  know,  it's  quite 
an  interesting  experience  seeing  a disorganized  Army  in  retreat  and  standing 
alone  trying  to  stop  them.  As  I was  standing  in  the  road,  I recalled  so 
clearly  being  at  the  Infantry  School.  I believe  it  was  in  Company  Commanders 
Course  (1924-192^)  when  a World  War  I officer  had  told  me  about  the  British 
$th  Army.  As  you  know,  It  was  routed  in  March  191S,  when  the  German's  big 
push  came.  He  told  me  it  is  hopeless  to  try  and  stop  a disorganized  body  like 
that  near  the  front.  Instead,  establish  military  police  check  points  in  the 
rear.  Once  out  of  the  immediate  fire  zone,  you  have  some  hope  of  stopping 
the  panic  and  getting  them  together  again.  Then,  you  can  feed  them,  rearm 
them  and  little  by  little  reconstitute  ithe  unit  to  get  them  back  under  control. 

Well,  that's  what  I did  in  Korea.  I couldn't  stop  them  on  the  road.  The 
trucks  came  barreling  down  the  road.  They  didn't  try  to  run  me  down  and 
some  stopped.  But  I couldn't  do  anything  with  them.  They  had  thrown  away 
their  hand  arms  and  everything.  Not  only  the  troop  weapons  but  everything. 

They  Just  had  their  bare  hands.  Well,  it  was  up  to  the  US  24th  and  S^th 
Divisions  to  do  the  best  they  could  while  we  reconstituted  the  ROK  division. 

Once  we  got  it  in  reasonable  shape,  it  was  assigned  to  one  of  my  two  Corps 
(l  and  II ).  The  10th  Corps  was  still  at  sea  or  coming  ashore  down  south.  I 
told  the  coyps  commander  and  our  division  commanders  to  watch  them.  We  did 
the  best  we  could  in  supporting  them  with  artillery  fires  and  everything 
else.  We  didn't  give  them  any  more  responsibility  than  they  could  handle. 

I told  the  ROKs  the  rest  was  up  to  then. 

You  know,  throughout  the  entire  period  of  my  6th  Army  Command  (26  Dec  1950- 

II  April  1951),  it  was  never  possible  to  take  a division  out  of  the  line  to 
train.  We  didn't  have  the  people.  We  had  to  keep  everybody  we  had,  even 
though  Bometimes  you'd  roll  into  your  sleeping  bag  at  night  with  a whole  ROK 
division  there,  and  it  would  be  gone  by  morning.  They  would  pull  out  during 
the  night  and  be  10-20  kilometers  to  the  rear  by  daylight.  It  is  something 
hard  for  a well  trained  US  officer  to  understand  unless  ho  sens  It. 
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It  was  not  until  after  the  5th  Phaen  enemy  offensive  (May  1951) > when  we 
inflicted  enormoun  casualties  on  the  etieniy,  that  we  were  able  to  pull  a 
division  out  and  send  them  to  a training  area.  That  was  the  last  eneiny 
offensive  and  we  began  to  train  them  In  earnest.  It  started  with  the  r.oldier, 
and  progressed  to  include  the  squad,  company,  battalion,  and  regiment  right  up 
to  the  division.  Concurrently,  they  organized  a military  academy  and  other 
schools.  Of  course,  the  results  of  the  schools  would  be  felt  far  in  the 
future,  but  if  you  do  not  start  aometiae,  you  never  will.  So,  this  whole 
tremendously  conple.'c,  tlme-conaumlng  process  to  produce  a reliable,  well 
trained  foroe  began  iln  May,  and  the  reaults  speak  for  themselves  since  then. 

Major  Caulfield;  Yea,  they  have.  As  1 mentioned  in  my  letter,  their 
performance  in'  Vietnam*  is  excellent. 

Lie  Alton;  General  Peers  who  commanded  the  I Field  Force  in  II  CTZ  in 
Vietnam  ‘believes  the  Vietnamese  at  this  point  are  in  better  condition  than  the 
box's  at  a comparable  point  during  the  Korean  War. 

General  Rldgways  Well,  I've  never  visited  Vietnam.  But  when  I received 
your  letter,  I immediately  thought  of  our  most  effective  division  training. 

We  started  with  the  soldier  and  ended  with  a division  exercise.  We  used 
live  amunitlon  and  it  was  as  effective  as  any  training  exercise  I ever  saw. 

Wo  had  other  ROK  commanders  come  and  watch.  Of  course,  you  rarely  have  a 
division  fighting  as  a division  in  Vietnam. 

LTC  Elton!  No  sir,  never. 

General  Rldgway;  1 don't  know  the  conditions  In  Vietnam,  but  I would 
judge "'tiiat'  tKe  training  should  be  designed  for  the  battalion  or  smaller  units 
than  a division.  Then,  later  train  larger  units  If  neoessary.  I don't  know 
the  character  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  But,  it  seems  the  enemy,  North 
Vietnamese  and  VC,  are  well  trained.  The  South  Vietnamese  are  the  sans  people, 
aren't  they?  It's  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  a difference  exists  between 
the  two. 


A friend  of  mine,  who  teaches  In  the  French  University  In  Vietnam, 
visited  me  not  long  ago.  He  lived  in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  for  years. 
He  said  the  North  and  South  Vietnamaso  are  totally  different  people.  The 
southerners  are  easy  going  people  and  the  iron  Isn't  In  their  soul.  Even 
BO,  It's  hard  for  me  to  believe,  because  I think  human  beings  are  pretty  much 
the  same  if  you  have  the  same  caliber  of  leaders.  Of  course,  the  tight 
control  of  the  people  that  the  communists  have  in  the  North  does  not  exl.'it 
in  the  South. 
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There  have  been  reports  that  our  best  officers  in  Vietnam  are  not  found 
in  advisory  positions  but  in  US  divisions.  Did  you  have  the  same  problem  in 
Korea? 

General  Ridgway;  Yes,  I recognized  this  very  early.  I have  great 
admiration  for  aavisors,  particularly  those  in  the  infantry  battalions. 

In  Korea,  many  of  them  roiled  up  in  their  sleeping  bags  at  night,  and  by  God, 
found  themselves  alone  in  the  morning.  It  wasn't  a very  comfortable  feeling. 

In  faot,  it  vmsn't  comfortable  for  me  either. 

X asked  Qenernl  MacArthur  before  taking  over  the  6th  Army  if,  in  his 
Judgment,  there  was  disaffection  in  the  HOK  Army.  He  said  not  at  present,  but 
it  was  a possibility.  I served  In  China  as  a young  Captain  and  knew  the 
orientals.  Some  would  turnover  for  "silver  bullets,"  as  they  called  them, 
or  for  any  other  reason— 'Just  ^ult.  So  it's  a very  uncomfortable  thing,  and 
I did  everything  X could  to  ensure  that  these  officers  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
unit  advisors,  were  given  full  credit  If  they  performed  well-extra  credit— 
because  they  really  had  a much  tougher  Job  than  fellows  In  the  regular  units, 
a much  tougher  Job. 

X think  that  bore  fruit.  X got  It  to  Frank  Farrel  who  was  the  head  of  the 
KMAO,  and  got  it  across  back  In  Washington  through  General  MaoArthur.  I 
forgot  the  details  but  we  rewarded  these  fellows,  by  getting  It  on  their 
offeclenoy  reports,  end  giving  them  extra  awards  whan  they  performed  well. 


KATUSA'S 

Mkjor  Caulfield:  What  one  factor  had  the  highest  payoff  in  Improving 
the  ROX  off icer  corps? 

General  Rldywy)  There  Is  no  one  factor.  !niere  are  so  many  factors 
that  go  Into  proauolng  a high  grade  officer.  Xt  la  highly  oonplex— you've 
got  the  spiritual  against  the  physical,  the  esplrlt,  leadership  to  which  he 
Is  subjected,  his  emoluments.  I could  not  sift  out  one  factor. 

Major  Caulfield;  Did  you  assign  Korean  officers  to  your  staff  or  other 
American  staffs  as  a training  vehicle? 

General  Rldpray;  There  were  none  on  the  Army  staff  until'  the  Armistice 
nogotl'aiilons . Then7  I chose  General  Falk  Sunyup  to  represent  the  Xoreana  on 
the  UN  delegation.  X chose  him  over  all  the  Korean  General  officers.  They 
did  have  KoreoriS  on  lower  staffs,  however. 

^jor  Caulfield}  Did  the  Korean  Army  use  battlefield  oommlsslons  as  a 
normal  promotion  means ? 

General  Rldgways  I'm  not  sure.  I'y  Impression  is  that  they  did,  but 
I'm  not  sure.  I do  remember  that  I had  the  pleasure  of  pinning  second  lieutenant 
bars  on  a good  many  of  our  US  nonoommisslo.ned  officers  In  Korea. 
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LTC  Elton  { At  what  point  In  tha  Korean  war  did  we  begin  to  couibine  the 
KATUSA's  into  our  units. 

General  Ridgway;  Very  early.  I was, over  there  on  the  8th  of  August  1950, 
when  the  President  sent  me  over  with  Mr.  Harriman,  They  had  KATUSA's  then. 

At  first,  we  needed  them  because  of  our  tremendous  losses."  Our  replaoement 
/system  could  not  maintain  units  above  60^  While  it  was  a desperate  measure, 
it  worked  even  though  we  had  a terrific  language  problem.  The  KATUSA  pre- 
formed in  a wide  variety  of  ways.  They  were  very  valuable  on  patrols  because 
they  knew  the  oo'mtry  and  the  language.  The  overall  result  was  very  good. 

LTO  Elton { Well,  then  as  I understand  it  the  KATUSAs  were  spread  out 
through  the  rifle  company. 

General  Ridgway;  Oh  no,  they  were  right  in  the  rifle  sguads. 

LTC  Elton;  I had  a company  in  Korea  In  1964  and  had  KATUSA's.  They 
vers  spread  throughout  the  company.  I definitely  felt  the  KATUSA's  proficiency 
liqproved  and  that  expertise  fubbed  off  from  the  GI  next  to  them. 

General  Rldgway;  You  bet,  I don't  think  there  lB«any  question  of  that. 

LTC  Elton;  We  have  not  done  it  In  Vietnam. 

General  Ridgway;  Well,  we  probably  didn't  have  the  need  of  it  as  far 
as  our  fore es  were  oonoerned,  but  looking  at  it  from  the  other  point  of  view 
the  benefit  which  might  acrue  to  the  Vietnamese  is^  substantial.  It  should 
have  great  advantages. 

LTC  Elton;  Well,  you  know  we  have  about  five  separate  wars  in  Vietnam. 
It's  'berl^iy  complex • The  key  question  now  is— as  we  withdraw  what  will  the 
RVNAF  do? 

Oenyal  Ridgway;  I know  it's  complex.  Prom  this  distance,  X wouldn't 
presume  for  a minute  to  Judge  the  Vietnam  situation.  I have  never  been  there. 
There  are  far  more  dissimilarities  between  Korea  and  Vietnam  than  similarities. 
As  I said,  I had  direct  command  over  the  ROK  Army.  It  was  never  questioned. 

I also  kept  tight  control  over  every  intelligence  source  to  ferret  out  any 
sign  of  ROK  disintegration. 

Major  Caulfield;  When  it  was  not  possible  to  relieve  units  on  line  and 
send  them  to  training  areas,  was  training  aooomplished  at  the  front? 

General  Ridgway;  Oh  yes,  training  is  a continuing  function.  It  should 
go  on  ai  'all  times  even  during  combat.  In  some  ways,  it  is  the  finest  train- 
ing you  can  get  because  that  is  your  ultimate  reason  for  exlBtenoe--to  be 
effective  in  combat.  Every  chance  we  had  in  World  War  II  and  Korea,  we 
trained.  Started  at  the  bottom  and  worked  up.  We  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  leave  the  lines  and  train.  Some  of  those  combat  exercises  in 
Korea  were  great.  We  put  the  officers  of  ROK  divisions  up  on  a hillside  there 
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to  observe  the  exorcise  taking  place  ir.  the  valley.  This  had  a tremendous 
effect. 

Major  Caulfield;  How  did  you  n.easare  the  effectiveness  of  ROK  units? 

Did  you  have  any  yardstick  or  quantitacive  means  to  assess  their  effectiveness? 

Genagal  Rldgway;  You  can't  quantify  combat  effectiveness,  I relied 
solely  and  absolute ly  on  my  judgments  in  observing  them.  It's  a feeling  that 
comes  with  experience.  I continuously  visited  unit  commanders  and  had  the 
opinion  of  my  corps  commanders.  I don't  think  it  is  feasible  to  quantify 
anything  in  combat.  It's  your  estimate  based  on  your  own  personal  observations 
on  the  ground. 

LTO  Elton.  Do  you  feel  that  integration,  of  Vietnamese  in  unit  levels 
would  be  oven  more  effective  than  the  KA.TUSA's? 

General  Ridgway;  It's  truly  a natter  of  opinion.  We  did  have  parallel 
integration  of  foreign  units  on  the  battalion  level,  e,g,,  the  Greeks,  French 
and  Britiah.  The  French  battalion  was  in  Paul  Freeman's  Regimental  Combat 
Team  (23rd  Infantry)  and  performed  nagnifloantly  In  combat.  They  were  a hair 
shirt  to  him  many  times.  He  said,  after  a real  tough  fight  at  Twin  Tunnels. 

"The  Frenchmen  simply  built  fires'  and  outlined  their  positions  to  the  enemy." 
Even  though  they  were  surrounded  by  three  of  four  divisions,  the  Frenchmen 
didn't  give  a damn.  Bo,  Paul  had  to  chew  out  their  commander. 

niere's  a magnif leant  soldier,  that  Monclar  (General  Ralph  Monclar,  French 
Army).  A very  dear  friend.  He  asked  to  be  demoted  from  Lt  General  to 
Lt  Colonel  so  he  could  command  the  French  battalion  in  Korea.  He  had  about 
17  wound  stripes  on  him,  and  he  had  been  In  about  every  fight  the  Foreign 
Legion'  had.  He  was  a wonder,  that  fellow.  And  then  the  Greek  battalion  was 
assigned  under  the  direct  oosmand  of  our  divisions. 

LTC  Elton i This  is  the  important  thing,  wore  they  under  our  command? 

General  Ridgway;  Absolutely,  under  the  diroot  command  of  US  commanders. 

Major  Caulfield;  Korea  was  also  an  unpopular  war  and  the  Koreans  had 
their  detractors  back  home.  Did  you  al'^ays  have  faith  In  the  outcome? 

General  Rldsway;  Well,  I wouldn't  want  to  put  that  on  Imperishable 
record.  There  was  fine  soldier  material  there.  I think  I had  the  feeling 
that  there  wasn't  any  reason,  given  the  proper  leadership  and  time  to  train 
that  they  wouldn't  produce.  That  was  ny  feeling  with  a very  high' degree  of 
confidence. 

Major  Caulfield;  Most  people  who  worked  with  the  Vietnamese  have  the  same 
confidence  in  the£r  soldiers.  But  tjieir  opinion  of  Vietnamese  leadership 
la  not  high.  On  occasion,  when  properly  led,  the  Vietnamese  have  given  a 
good  account  of  themselves. 
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General  Ridgway;  My  acquaintance  with  orientals  goes  back  to  the  mid 
1920' B,  when  I served  In  China.  They  haven't  had  a lot  of  advantages  that 
our  people  have  had,  but  they  are  tough.  They  are  used  to  all  manner  of 
deprivations  which  would  bo  extreme  hardship  to  our  men.  Generally  speaking, 
they  re  docile.  They  have  bean  conditioned  from  time  immemorial  by  fsunine, 
flood,  squeeze  and  extortion,  and  they  don't  expect  much,.  If  the  Vietnamese 
are  given  a fair  break  and  good  leadership,  and  if  we  reward  the  good  ones 
and  sock  the  bad  ones,  we'll  get  fine  results  again,  given  tine. 

General  Ridgway;  Major  Caulfield,  what  Is  your  feeling  of  the  caliber 
of  youif  opponen'ts  over  there? 

Major  Caulfield 8 Iheir  Individual  soldiers  are  excellent,  expecially 
the  Nomi  vieinamaae . Ttielr  leaders,  in  a tactical  sense,  !.‘.re  fools.  So 
often  they  threw  their  men  away  in  senseless  engagements.  I guess  we  will 
have  to  await  the  Verdict  of  history  to  assess  their  leaders'  strategic  sense. 

General  Ridgway;  That's  interesting.  We  found  that  the  North  Koreans 
were  muck  more  fariacical  than  the  Chinese.  Their  tactical  conmanders  threw 
them  into  operations  which  no  American  commander  would  consider.  The 
North  Koreans  would  attack— attack  against  overwhelming  firepower  and  suffer 
terrible  losses.  I was  so  Interested  I had  the  Army  Surgeon  invustigata 
whether  the  North  Koreans  were  using  dope.  He  made  a thorough  investigation 
and  found  no  evidence  of  this  at  all.  I never  saw  the  South  Koreans  operate 
that  way..  1 couldn't  help  asking  why,  Why  such  a difference  between  the  two 
when  they  were  the  same  otherwise?  Colonel  Blton,  do  you  share  Major  Caulfield's 
evaluation  of  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  enemy?  ' 

LTO  Elton i Yes  sir,  very  much  so.  W exparlenoe  was  mostly  with  the 
Viet  Gong  guerrillas  but  they  are  about  the  same.  This  hurling  their  men 
at  the  wire  does  go  on. 

Major  Caulfield}  I believe  that  if  the  North  Koreans  cross  the  DMZ 
again  tney  would  i'ind  a far  more  effective  South  Korean  Army  today  than  in  1950, 

General  Rldgjway;  I guess  you  can  take  men  from  any  nation  on  earth, 
give  .ihem  leadership,  time  to  trainband  produoe  an  effective  combat  force. 

Major  Caudle Id!  Sir,  we  had  the  pleaeure  of  having  General  S.L.A.  Marshall 
spend  a day  with  us  a few  months  ago.  He  is  of  the  opinion  Ijhat  If  we  with- 
draw preoipitioualy  from  Vietnam  It  could  have  a disastrous  effect  in  SEATO, 

NATO,  and  the  Mid-east.  In  his  words,  "If  we  get  out  with  our  tails  between 
our  legs,  we  as  a nation  will  slip  to  second  place  and  never  move  to  the 
front  seat  again."  I shuddered  when  he  said  that,  thinking  that  historically, 
when  nations  do  adjust,  a friction  results  that  could  lead  to  a world  war. 

Do  you  agree  with  General  Marshall's  assessment? 

General  Ridgway;  Well,  not  quite.  1 have  the  highest  respect  for 
Slam  Marshall.  He  sends  me  every  one  of  his  books  and  I love  reading  them. 

But,  I feel  that  is  an  oversimplification.  I believe  our  leaders  and  the 
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leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  az'e  well  S'rfare  of  the  results  of  a confrontation. 
It's  Just  too  horrible  to  oontomplate . I do  not  believe  the  Russians  would 
move  in  the  Mid-East  or  othan/ise  try  to  confront  us.  It  ceema  to  me  we 
went  from  bad  to  worse  in  Vietnam,  bur;  the're  would  be  no  gain  to  the  nation 
in  making  a public  debate  out  of  this  question  of  how  to  extricate  ourselves 
under  acceptable  conditions. 

Mailer  Caulfield!  Your  generation  experienced  victory  in  the  first  and 
second  World  Wars--my  generation  has  had  to  settle  for  less  than  total  victory. 
Considering  the  effect  Indo-China  and  Algeria  had  on  the  French  Officer 
C-Tps,  what  do  you  think  the  effect  of  limited  victory  in  Korea  and  especially 
Vietham  will  have  on  our  officer  corps? 

General  Rid^y;  TJie  French  Army  had  very  serious  mutinies  in  WWI. 

There  was  exceedingly  bad  leadership  from  the  top  on  down  in  the  NIVBLLB 
offensive.  I don't  know  ^wliy  the  British  didn't  have  the  same  thing  in  the 
Fall  of  1917.  Can  you  imagine,  to  cross  a thousand  meters  of  mud  costing 
100,000  casualties.  X don't  know  how  long  any  human  being  could  put  up  with 
this  today.  Maybe  the  Russian  Army  or  possibly  the  Chinese  could  do  it. 

But  100,000  casualties!  No  Western  Army  could  put  up  with  that. 

Getting  back  to  your  question— our  officer  corps  Is  so  highly  Imbued  with 
(a)  their  high  Ideals,  and  (b)  the  basic  tenet  that  civil  authority  Is  supreme, 
that  the  individual  tries  his  best  to  carry  out  his  orders  from  duly  con- 
stitutional authority,  whatever  they  may  be.  Of  coursa,  this  starts  from  the 
top  so  any  officer  down  below  is  sl^ly  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  superior. 
I would  never  have  even  thought  that  this  war  would  adversely  affect  the 
morale  of  our  officer  corps— there  is  an  unshakable  baliaf  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  everything  we  did  in  Vietnam  was  done  within  the 
constitution.  That  resolution  Mr.  Johnson  got  through  the  Senate  was  over- 
whelmingly passed.  If  they  had  any  reservations,  they  should  have  expressed 
them  at  that  time.  Some  have  had  afterthoughts  but  it's  too  late  now.  As 
you  may  know,  I've  always  opposed  intervention  in  Vietnam,  even  back  in  1956. 
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Major  Caulfield!  Yes  sir,  the  words  in  you  book  "Soldier"  proved 
prophetic.  I have  a fev?  general  questions  I would  like  to  ask  you. 

General  Rldgway;  Go  right  ahead. 

Major  Caulfield;  When’ you  were  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  Commander  in 
World  War  II,  you  commanded  the  finest  American  and  British  troops  in  some  of 
the  greatest  battles  of  history.  Where  would  you  place  those  troops  in 
history— do  you  think  the  Army  is  better  today? 

General  Rldgway;  Well,  I've  always  said  you  can't  say  that  Napoleon's 
Old  Guard  was  tetter  or  worse  than  Scipio  Afrloanus'  Nunldian  cavalry. 
Seriously,  you  just  can't  reconstruct  the  problems  each  faced.  So  it's 
hard  to  compare  a Civil  War  commander  with  a WWI  or  WWII  commander  because 
we  don't  know  the  crucial  decisions  each  made. 

It's  the  same  human  being  each  commander  deals  wlth{  if  you  have  leader- 
ship they  will  rise  to  any  height.  If  you  don't  have  it,  they  won't,  and 
that's  the  key  to  the  whole  thing— leadership . How  do  you  produce  it?  That's 
an  eternally  fascinating  question.  It's  not  a science;  it's  an  art.  You 
can  develop  it  greatly,  but  It's  not  subject  to  scientific  development.  It's 
a question  of  numerous  inter-related  factors  that  affect  the  nature  of  man. 

Another  thing  that  you  should  all  bear  in  mind,  and  I don't  think  that 
we  have  stressed  It  enough  in  our  Army:  It  should  be  brought  to  the  minds 
of  the  officer  corps— the  best  of  troops  will  fail  if  the  strain  is  big 
enough.  I have  ceen  in  our  airborne,  and  I have  commanded  in  World  War  II, 
the  finest  troops  the  US  had.  Our  Bangers,  our  British  Commandos,  our  US 
First  Infantry,  Second  Division,  Third  Armored  Division,  Ninth  Armored 
Division— all  have  been  under  my  command.  I have  seen  Individuals  break  in 
battle,  and  I have  seen  units  perform  mieerabl.y.  The  latter  was  alimys  because 
of  poor  leadership.  But  sometimes,  failure  of  the  individual  was  not  due  to 
leadership.  It  just  gets  to  the  point  where  a man  can't  take  it  any  more-- 
that's  all.  He  hasn't  got  that  strength  of  character  in  him.  I saw  men  In 
Normandy  in  a few  cases,  where  the  strain  was  too  damn  much  for  them,  casual- 
ties were  very,  very  heavy,  men  were  falling  all  around  them,  and  they  just 
walked  off  crying.  Always  be  easy  on  a man  like  that.  Help  him  get  back 
to  the  rear.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  come  out  of  It  all  right. 

Sometimes  he  can  be  ruined  for  life,  though. 

Major  Oaulfield:  General,  history  probably  will  record  you  as  one  of  the 
Rreatest  ^erioan  commanders  from  a point  of  view  of  influencing  action  by 
your  personal  presence  on  ths  battlefield.  In  your  own  words,  The  Commander 
belongs  where  the  action  is  the  hottest."  I know  that  applies  to  company  and 
battalion  commanders.  But  when  you  commanded  a Corps,  consisting  of  six 
divisions  and  nineteen  battalions  of  corps  artillery  in  addition  to  the 
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diviaions'  organic  artillery  and  other  supporting  arms-“how  was  it  possible 
for  you  to  be  with  the  unit  engaged  r.ost  heavily  and  still  maintain  control? 

General  Ridfeway;  You  brought  up  a fascinating  question.  I was  never  in 
lay  CP  during  daylight  houi-s  but  had  control  every  ininute. 

fiy  Chief  of  Staff  knew  me  as  intimately  as  I knew  him.  Therefore,  he 
always  had  authority  to  issue  orders--cn  any  matter--on  my  behalf.  I always 
picked  my  Chief  of  Staff  very  carefully.  A commander  and  his  c;:ief  of  Staff 
should  be  a dual  personality.  There  must  be  no  secrets  between  them  at  all. 
Each  one  has  bo  know  the  soul  of  the  other  and,  .has, ..to  have  confidence  in  the 
other  He  knew  my  policies  and  everything  else.  He  was  completely  authorized 
to  act  in  my  name.  I also  had  a radio  with  me  at  all  times  and  of  course,  I 
could  stop  at  someone's  CP  and  get  through  to  my  CP.  Also,  in  big  units 
(divisions  and  above),  things  don't  occur  as  fast  as  in  smaller  units.  So, 

I had  complete  control. 

Now,  to  cover  the  other  point.  A commander  at  any  level  ought  to  have 
the  same  physical  capacity  as  his  infantry  battalion  commanders  becruse  he's 
got  to  be  up  there  with  them  when  the  going  is  rough.  Sure,  he  may  get 
bui'iped  off,  but  that's  all  right.  You  don't  even  consider  that.  The 
commander's  Job.  is  to  be  with  the  fellow  that  you  charge  with  the  execution 
of  an  order,  particularly  the  one  who  has  the  toughest  part  of  the  order  to 
carry  out.  Now,  the  purpose  is  not  to  criticize  or  over- supervise  but  to 
help  him.  You  can  see  the  situation  evolving  as  quickly  as  he  can  and  you 
command  things  that  he  doesn't  control.  So,  you  can  start  thqse  things  up  for 
him  before  he  gets  around  to  asking  you  for  them. 

Now,  the  presence  of  the  commander  up  front  Involves  a vt'-y  .’ine  balance 
in  judgment  as  you  go  down  the  echelon  of  command.  The  balance  is  between 
what  you  can  accomplish  up  there,  and  what  you  lose  by  being  up  there.  For 
inatante,  an  infantry  company  commander  shouldn't  be  with  his  lead  scout. 
That's  ridiculous.  And  he  can't  be  with  his  most  heavily  engaged  squad  or 
he'll  lose  control  of  the  oonpany.  But  neither  can  he  be  back  in  the  CP  all 
the  time.  It  has  to  be  balanced. 

One  little  th?.ng  that  might  interest  you  both,  I remember  I used 
this  to  good  advantage  in  1927  during  maneuvers  in  Panama.  An  officer  in 
WV/I,  one  whom  1 admire  greatly,  told  me  of  an  experience  he  had.  He  was  in 
the  35tii  Division  which  had  ar.ything  but  an  enviable  record.  His  battalion 
was  given  a tough  mission" to  take  an  objective.  They  failed  twice.  He 
assembled  all  of  his  officers  and  .noncorcmissloned  officers.  He  put  the 
corporals  in  front  rows  and  the  serg^.nts  next  and  the  officers  in  the  rear. 
Thtn  he  said,  "I've  arranged  the  formation  this  way  because  the  success  of 
this  operation  Is  going  to  rest  primarily  on  you  here  in  the  front  two  rows, 
you  corporals,"  They  went  out  and  took  the  objective. 

So.  I tried  that  in  my  battalion  during  nianeuvere  in  Panama.  We  really 
cleaned  up  down  there.  I'll  never  forget  that. 
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LTC  Elton;  The  nature  of  operations  in  Vietnam  were  svich  that  as  a 
battalion  commander  in  the  101st,  I was  unable  to  visit  my  companies  each 
day,  or  1 would  give  their  position  away.  I would  always  go  in  on  resupply 
missions,  however.  It's  amazing  how  well  you  can  get  to  know  your  people 
during  those  visits. 

General  Rldgway!  Absolutely,  and  it  means  more  to  them  than  the  commander 
will  ever  know. 

LTC  Elton;  The  talk  you  gave  to  our  class  at  West  Point  when  you  were 
Chief  of  staff  was  one  of  the  most  effective  I've  ever  heard.  As  I recall, 
you  stood  in  the  aisle  and  refused  to  use  the  podium. 

General  Ridgway;  Yes,  I always  disliked  standing  above  people--! 'm  no 
better  than  they  are— in  rank  yes;  in  experience  yes;  but  not  as  a man. 
Similarly,  when  reviewing  troops  I would  never  permit  them  to  revise  a review- 
ing stand.  I always  stood  out  there  on  the  field,  6 to  6 feet  from  the  right 
flank  of  the  unit  going  by.  Then,  1 could  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  men 
going  by— looking  into  their  eyes  tells  you  something- -and  It  tells  them 
something,  too. 

LTC  Elton;  Yea,  sir. 

General  Bldgway } We  only  had  one  airborne  operation  in  Korea  when  I 
had  command  of  the  oth  Army.  We  hoped  to  break  a deadlock  in  front  of  us 
by  dropping  the  18?  RCT.  I toyed  with  the  idea  of  Jumping  in  with  them  for 
a long  time. 

But  then  I thought  that  it  was  a small  echelon  for  the  Army  commander 
to  lead.  I was  in  my  xold-flfties  and  If  I'd  break  an  ankle  or  crack  a knee 
I would  be  forced  to  turn  over  command  of  the  8th  Army.  So,  I decided  against 
it.  Instead,  I took  a light  plane  with  old  Mike  lynch,  who  is  a magnificent 
pilot.  We  flew  Just  above  the  parachute  echelon  going  in  and  watched  the 
whole  show  from  the  air.  I wanted  to  land  on  a dirt  road  up  there,  but  I 
couldn't  get  the  paratroopers  off  the  road.  We  buzzed  them  and  almost  knocked 
their  helmets  off.  They  Just  waved  back.  Finally,  we  landed  on  the  road 
right  there  with  tham.  Tliey  didn’t  make  ground  contact  for  12  hours  or  so, 
so  we  took  off.  Anyway,  it  was  great  going  in  there  with  them.  Tiisy  love  to 
see  you  at  times  like  that. 

Major  Caulfield;  General,  you  have  had  a career  that  all  of  us  envy. 

In  fact,  most  of  us  would  settle  by  culminating  our  career  with  any  one  year 
of  yours  from  1941  on,  What  is  the  single  event  you  remember  most? 

General  Ridgway;  Well,  that's  a very  difficult  question.  I have  been 
asked  that  many  times . The  answer  I give  probably  depends  on  how  I feel  at 
the  moment.  But  of  coarse,  nothing  can  conroare  with  Normandy.  Nothing  In  the 
annals  of  military  operations  can  conpare  with  the  complexity,  the  timing  of 

the  airborne,  and  the  sea  forces.  I look  back  at  It  now  as  a dream.  It 
seems  unrealj,  getting  into  those  planes. 
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Wo  were  on  double  daylight  time  in  the  ."-.idlands  of  England.  It  takes  a 
lonj;'  time  to  form  up  those  formations  as  you  well  know.  I had  pD.anos  in 
ntj’'  serial.  It  was  still  broad  diiyllfr'-’;  at  .?230.  V?e  didn't  jump  until  0230 
bub  v^ere  airborne  at  about  2230.  Gol. -•  across  the  Channel  you  could  see  the 
gim  flashe.s.  It  seems  so  unreal.  I didn't  see  a single  air  explosion  any- 
where and  just  before  we  crossed  the  coast,  we  went  dovm  to  jumping  altitude 
of  600  feet. 

There  was  a nice  half  moon  and  it  was  kind  of  chilly  in  your  cotton  uniform 
in  the  open  plane.  Then  all  of  a sudden,  we  got  into  a cloud  formation  that 
wasn't  predicted  at  all.  The  pilots,  of  course,  were  given  orders  that  they 
must  not  use  evasive  action  under  any  conditions  because  of  close  proximity 
of  other  planes.  Wo  were  afraid  of  air  collisions.  1 was  number  two  in  the 
stick,  and  one  minute  I could  look  out  and  see  all  the  p1anes--the  sky  was 
full  of  planes--then  all  of  a sudden  1 couldn't  see  any  in  the  clouds.  But 
my  serial,  2nd  Bn  of  the  505th,  was  put  Ioto  exactly  where  we  were  supposed 
to  go.  It  was  one  of  the  few  units  tiAt  landed  where  they  were,  supposed  to. 

But  even  that  wasn't  quite  the  challenge  that  taking  over  the  65  mile 
front  in  the  critical  stage  of  the  Ardennes  was.  Then  the  visibility  was 
such  that,  at  75  yards  you  couldn't  see  a spoke  of  a 2^-  ton  truck.  It  was 
right  down  on  the  ground.  And  these  black  pine  woods  on  both  sides  of  the 
road--it  was  Just  like  night.  No  one  knevr  where  anyone  else  was.  Just 
sheer  luck  that  1 wasn't  picked  up  by  the  Germans.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
when  I left  Middleton's  VIII  Corps  CP  to  take  over,  I was  going  on  one  road 
and  somebody  said,  "I  don't  know  about  that  road,  The  Germans  might  have 
crossed  it  already."  I took  the  other  road.  If  I had  not,  I would  have  ended 
up  in  a German  POW  Cage.  They  were  all  over.  I went  running  around  that  area 
in  an  open  jeep  all  the  time  and  you  llterelly  didn't  know  what  you  were 
going  to  run  into. 

On  Christmas  eve,  I had  my  whole  corps  advanced  CP  in  one  little  farm 
house,  and  we  had  the  Fire  Direction  Center  (FDC)  in  an  adjoining  barn. 

Somebody  came  d.n  and  said,  "German  tanks  are  coming  down  the  road."  I said 
fine,  let's  get  all  the  bazookas  out.  That's  what  we're  here  for,  They  can't 
do  anything  in'  the  dark."  One  follov/  grabbed  his  bed  roll  and  was  half  out 
the  door.  He  was  going  to  get  the  hell  out  of  there.  I said  put  that  thing 

back  where  you  got  it.  Here's  a bazooka;  get  youi’self  a tank. 

You  know  I initially  had  only  one  infantry  battalion  up  on  that  65  mile 
front.  That's  all.  Then,  the  Army  Commander  told  me  he  was  attaching  the 
3rd  armored  division  to  me.  That  was  one  of  our  two  big  armored  divisions 
(the  2nd  and  the  3rd).  He  also  told  me  that  the  commander  of  the  CCB  would 
report  to  me  as  soon  as  he  could.  I decided  to  look  for  him.  So,  I went 
into  this  Belgium  town  around  midnight.  1 Just  had  my  own  radio  jeep  and  a 
three  man  body  guard  in  another  jeep.  The  town  was  completely  blacked  out. 

The  streets  were  deserted,  We  didn't  know  where  to  go  and  just  happened 
to  see  a little  light  shining  under  a door  along  a row  of  houses.  I stopped 
the  jeep  and  sent  somebody  in,  and  there  was  the  commander  of  the  CCB.  He 

had  just  gotten  in.  Just  sheer  luck  finding  him  in  the  dark  in  a pretty  big 

town.  That  was  really  something. 
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It  was  piecemeal  action  for  awhile  until  we  could  get  the  divisions  up 
there,  The  first  up  was  the  82nd  Airborne.  Then,  we  got  the  3rd  Armor  and 
the  other  divisions  up. 

Of  course,  there  was  also  the  challenge  of  Korea.  Being  commander  of  the 
8th  Army  was  tremendous,  too.  When  I first  arrived,  the  consensus  from 
private  to  general  was,  "Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here.  We  have  no  business 
being  here  anyway,  let's  get  the  hell  out."  That  was  the  prevalent  spirit 
throughout  the  8th  Army  which  was  up  front  at  that  time.  These  troops  were 
roughly  handled  taotically  and  logistlcally.  To  take  over  something  like  that 
was  a tremendous  challenge.-  The  only  way  to  go  was  up— -it  couldn't  get  worse. 

The  X Corps,  with  your  magnifloant  1st  Marine  Division,  was  still  at  sea. 
Ihere  was  a magnlficant  leader,  that  0.  P.  Smith.  V/hat  Is  he  doing  now? 

^jor  Caulfield; . I don't  know  sir.  He's  retired  and  I believe  he  lives 
in  California . 

General  Rldpayi  If  it  wasn't  for  his  tremendous  leadership,  we  would 
have  lost  the  bulk  of  that  division  up  north.  His  leadership  was  the  principal 
reason  it  came  out  the  way  it  did.  He  was  a great  Division  Commander. 

Major  Caulfield!  He  had  some  pretty  good  Regimental  Commanders,  too. 

General  P.ldgway;  Yes,  I've  known  Louis  Puller  since  my  days  in  Nicaragua, 
What's  tie  doing  now? 

Major  Caulfield;  He  ia  also  retired  and  lives  In  Saluda,  Virginia. 

General  Ridgway;  I last  saw  Puller,  Vandergrlft  and  Lem  Shepherd,  another 
dear  friend,  down  in  Richmond  a few  years  ago. 

Incldently,  In  my  own  career,  I was  fortunate  to  serve  under  magnlficant 
leaders.  Quite  early  in  my  career  (1926-27)  I served  in  the  2nd  Division 
which  was  in  Texas.  We  had  the  cream  of  our  World  War  I leaders  in  that 
division  at  that  time  because  there  were  so  few  command  slots  available  in 
the  Army.  The  Department  commander,  division  commander  and  the  two  infantry 
brigade  and  artillery  brigade  commanders  all  had  outstanding  records  of 
success  in  World  War  I.  I first  served  under  Prank  McCoy,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  we  have  ever  had.  Much  more  than  Just  a soldier,  he  was  a great 
American.  He  had  numerous  diplomatic  assignments  later  and  never  received 
the  credit  he  so  richly  di  lerved.  Well,  he  had  the  third  brigade.  McCoy 
had  the  ability  to  draw  out  of  every  Junior  officer  in  that  brigade  more  than 
the  kid  thought  he  could  put  out.  Never  a whip  hand.  Always  courtesy.  He 
was  always  dropping  in  on  his  officers.  I would  be  working  in  a little 
dusty  tent  way  out  in  the  woods  during  maneuvers  and  look  up  and  there  would 
be  Qenex’al  McCoy,  He  would  just  drop  in  for  a chat. 

After  a year  under  McCoy,  (he  left  for  a bigger  job),  Harold  B.  Plske 
(Major  General)  took  over  the  brigade.  He  was  a slave  driver  if  ever  there 
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ever  wae  one --but  the  finest  instruc'sr  of  officers  I've  ever  seen.  I believe 
he  was  the  number  one  training  ran  ir.  the  AEF  in  V/orld  War  I.  There  was  no 
excuse  ever  accepted  for  anything  you  failed  to  do,  no  explanation.?  could 
explain.  If  you  were  supposed  to  do  so:r.ething  and  didn't  do  it — that  was 
that.  He  would  observe  a tactical  exercise  and  then  assemble  the  officers 
and  go  over  the  maneuver  in  detail.  Ha  missed  nothing.  I thought  he  was 
magnificant.  Of  course,  a lot  of  them  hated  his  guts.  But  to  have  two 
different  types  of  leaders,  baclc  to  back.  Both  were  eminently  successful 
as  a .leader  but  used  totally  differe.'.t  methods,  It  was  great. 

Then,  I was  fortunate  to  serve  under  General  George  Marshall  who  was 
the  Lt.  Col.  of  the  15th  Infantry  when  I served  with  him  in  North  China. 

It  was  just  sboor  luck,  that's  all.  Even  when  I was  an  instructor  at 
West  Point  in  the  early  SC's  Charley  Daley  vras  the  football  coach.  He  had 
been  an  All  American  at  Harvard  and  at  West  Point.  He  was  a great  football 
coach  and  he  was  a great  leader.  The  way  he  handled  that. squad  was  something 
to  observe.  We  have  had  only  two  really  great  football  coaches  In  all  of  the 
West  Point  history  in  my  opinion.  One  was  Charley  Daley;  the  other  was  Red 
Blake.  They  were  both  great  leaders. 

But  one's  life  is  so  short  and  the  opportunity  to  serve  under  great 
leaders  is  so  limited,  that  the  next  source  is  by  reading  and  talking 

to  others.  The  records  of  all  the  great  ones  have  been  written.  It's 
simply  a matter  of  reading.  We  don't  emphasize  this  enough  in  our  service 
schools,  even  the  War  College.  % advice  to  any  young  officers  is  Read-- 
Read->Read.  And  learn  from  the  successes  of  the  great  ones  and  their  failures. 
And  how  they  avoided  pitfalls.  Then,  take  these  experience?  and  apply  them 
to  yourself.  Each  one  of  us  has  to  apply  these  lessons  in  his  own  way, 
because  each  one  of  us  is  different. 

LTC  Elton!  You  know,  as  a Battalion  Commander,' it  was  an  experience 
meeting  the  young  troopers.  They  ere  quite  diffe.rent  from  oven  my  generation. 
Since  childhood  they  have  been  subject  to  the  media,  social  pressures  and 
other  ideas  that  place  self  first  and  country  second.  It's  a great  challenge 
today  to  lead  them.  But  a different  American  is  entering  the  Army  today. 

General  Rldgway;  You're  quite  right.  They  sure  are  different.  And  the 
challenge  today  is  greater  than  it's  ever  been.  You  know,  somebody  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  "Aren't  you  glad  you're  not  in  the  Army  anymore.  You 
couldn't  take  it  today."  Maybe  they  have  something  there.  I would  have  to  be 
re-educated. 

Major  Caulfield;  For  the  first  time  in  history,  our  country  fielded  an 
Army  Tvi  Vietn''.m  .that  was  successful  i’rora  the  beginning.  Yet,  because  of  the 
Anti-military  feeling  in  the  country  It  looks  as  though  after  this  war,  the 
hue  and  cry  is  feoing  to  be  "do  away  with  the  military  in  peacetime."  Do  you 
think  this  is  just  history  repeating  Itself  or  Is  the  feeling  in  the  country 
more  deep  than  that --in  other  words,  I have  heard  the  philosophy  expressed 
something  like  this:  "V?e  got  into  Vietnam  because  our  military  had  the 
capability  of  going  there.  We  don't  want  any  more  Vietnam3--don't  give  the 
military  the  capability." 
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General  Rldgvay;  I think  there  are  enough  people  In  high  authority  in 
our  governinent  on  tne  civil  aide  , who  are  well  acquainted  with  what  we  did 
after  NWl  and  WWII.  I think  we  have  a strong  Secretary  of  Defense  now. 

They  know  the.  tragedy  of  not  being  prepared  for  WWII  and  Korea.  There  will 
be  some  reduction  after  this  war^  but  I don't  think  we  will  ever  get  to 
where  we  were  in  between  WWI,  WWII  and  Korea.  I hope  not.  It's  so  unrealistic 
to  reduce  our  forces  as  our  potential  enemies  are  increasing  theirs.  I 
believe  that  rational  men,  who  saw  us  learn  the  "hard  way"  will  win  out. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  RVHAJ  FORCE  STRUCTURE  TO  IL'gLEIICNT  THE  AMA  SECDRIl’Y  CONCEPT 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


The  Area  Security  Concept  (ASC)  Is  now  an  Integral,  part  of  the  1970 
Combined  Ceuapalgn  Flan  and  the  1970  GTil  Plan  for  Pacification  and  Develop- 
ment. This  strategy  develops  no  radically  new  methods  of  operations j but 
focuses  already  tested  concepts  on  the  goal  of  population  security.  Allied 
operations  are  designed  to  separate  the  main  force  war  from  the  populated 
areas,  and  to  consolidate  existing  security  through  the  use  of  intensive 
police-type  operations  In  zones  surrounding  the  secure  areas.  Since  each 
segment  of  the  RVHAE  has  a distinct  mission  and  area  of  operation,  the 
Area  Security  strategy  provides  a framework  within  which  to  examine  RVNAP 
missions  and  force  structure.  This  study  Is  an  attempt  to  develop  the 
RVNAF  force  structure  required  to  implement  the  ASC.  However,  It  does 
not  attempt  to  Integrate  the  many  qualitative  factors  which  Influence 
force  effectiveness. 


Brief  Explanation  of  the  ASC 


The  ASC  divides  the  countryside  of  South  Vietnam  Into  four  zones 
according  to  the  relative  security  offered  to  the  population  (see  Enclosure 
1).  The  Secure  Area  and  the  Consolidated  Zone  encompass  the  population  in 
all  hamlets  whose  security  ratings  are  A,  B,  or  C,  according  to  the  MACV 
Hamlet  Evaluation  System.  Regional  Forces,  Popular  Forces,  Peoples'  Self 
Defense  Force,  and  National  Police  all  operate  In  these  two  areas  under 
the  control  of  the  Province  Chief.  'When  requested  by  the  Provlnoe  Chief, 
regular.  AKVN  units  might  also  operate  In  these  areas  under  his  control. 

The  concept  emphasizes  pacification  and  population  and  resources  control 
operations.  The  Clearing  Zone  and  Border  Surveillance  Zone  encompass 
all  the  countryside  outside  of  the  Consolidation  Zone.  These  zones  are 
sparsely  populated  and  contain  VC-controlled  areas.  They  are  broken  Into 
areas  of  operation  under  the  control  of  the  ARVN  division  connanders. 
Operations  therein  are  conducted  by  highly  mobile  regular  combat  forces 
to  destroy  or  break  up  enemy  forces  euad  Isolate  them  from  the  population 
In  the  Consolidation  Zone. 


Table  1 summarizes  the  ASC  showing  the  four  types  of  areas  and  their 
related  command  structiires,  forces,  missions  and  operations.. 
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TA.BIE  1 

ARFA  SECURITy  COHGEPr  BUMVAir/- 
Type  of  Area 

Border  Sur- 


Seoure  Area 

Consolidation  Zone 

Clearing  Zone 

■VelT  lance 
Zone 

KBS  KatlnR 

A,B  (some  C) 

C (some  D,S,VC) 

VC  (some  D,B) 
and  unpopu- 
lated ureas 

Unpopulated 

Conmand 

'rovlnee  Chief 

Province  Chief 

ARVN  ura/sz 
OoBmander 

ARVN  DTA/SZ 
Commander 

OVN  Forces 
Responsible 

National  Police 
(“WP) 

Popular  Force! 
(PF) 

People 'a  Self 
Defensa  Forces 
(PSDF) 

KP  Field  Forces 
(NPFP) 

PP 

SF 

Provincial 

Reoonnaisianoa 

Units  (PRU) 

PSDP- 

(ARVK,  US,  FW  ts 
required) 

ARVN 

US 

FW 

CIDO/RF 

Mission 

Maintain  & 
Improve  exist" 
Ing  security 
without 
attempting 
expansion  of 
area 

Provide  outer 
belt  of  proteot- 
lon  for  secure 
area,  and  raise 
ItvSl  of  Boourit/ 
within  zone 

Keep  VC/NVA 
away  from 
consolida- 
tion zones 

Detect, 
engage,  and 
deter  epemy 
attempting 
to  infil- 
trate into 
RVN 

Methods  of 
Operation 

NP-malntain  law 
ii  order,  neutra- 
lize VCl}  FF, 
PSDF-reslde  and 
operate  in 
iFecure  arias 
only. 

Continuous  patrols 
& ambushes  with 
mobile  reaction 
forces.  Police 
type  operetlons 
to  raise  level 
of  sewn-ity. 

Regular  forces 
etigtga  or 
drive  enemy 
out,  and  iso- 
iatB/.neutra- 
llze  enemy 
base  areas. 

CXDC  opera- 
tions 

Bourcet  MACV/JOS  Combined  Campaign  Plan  1970  (AB  llS). 


ASC-type  operations  have  been  employed  in  certain  areas  for  some  time 
even  before  the  concept’s  official  endorsement.  To  see  what  kind  of  forces 
are  required  to  make  it  work  we  selected  "model"  areas  where  the  RVNAF 
successfully  applied  the  principles  of  the.  ASC  and  we  examined,  in  detail, 
the  friendly  forces  in  those  areas.  We  chose  the  11th  Division  Tactical 
Area(DTA)ln  I Corps,  the  24th  Special  Tactics.!  Zone  (STZ)  in  II  Corps  and 
the  4l8t  DTA  in  IV  Corps  because:  (1)  the  units  operating  in  these  areas 
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dxrring  tha  o'bservatlon  period  were  ccamitted  to  combat  operations  as 
opposed  to  pacification  duties,  thus  ccnfoming  to  the  ASC,  (2)  the  units 
received  high  performance  ratings  in  accomplishing  their  assigned  tasks, 
and  (3)  a great  deal  of  Information  about  operations  in  these  areas  was 
readily  available . 

Measuring  Area  Security  - To  describe  our  modal  areas  in  the  terms 
of  the  concept,  wa  devlseA  a method  of  using  HES  scores  and  hamlet  locations 
to  approximate  the  geographic  areas  for  each  ASC  zone  and  plotted  these  on 
maps  of  the  three  model  areas.  To  show  the  Secure  Areas,  we  blacked  out 
every  1-kllometer  square  which  contained  one  or  more  A-B  hamlets.  To  show 
the  Consolidation  Zones,  we  shaded  all  the  1-kilometer  squares  containing 
0 hamlets,  plus  those  squares  immediately  adjacent  to  squares  containing 
A,  B and  G hamlets.  Finally,  we  printed  a "D",  "E",  or  "V",  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  remaining  hamlets.  The  results  shown  in  Enclosures  2-4 
(Sep  68)  and  in  Enclosures  5-7  (Oct  69)  give  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
relative  Increase  in  security  in  these  model  areas,  note  that  some  of 
tha  0-E-VC  hamlets  fall  within  the  boundaries  of  a Consolidation  Zone;  this 
is  consistent  with  the  Area  Security  Concept. 

Table  2 summarizes  pertinent  findings  from  the  maps.  It  reflects  that 
from  September  1968  to  October  I969  the  Secure  Areas  of  the  three  model 
areas  nearly  tripled  In  size  and  the  overall  Secure  plus  Consolidation  Zone 
areas  increased  about  75^.  At  the  same  time,  the  total  population  under 
A-B  security  increased  dramatically.  By  Saptember  1968,  89^  or  more  of 
the  population  in  the  model  areas  were  rated  A-B-C.  More  Importantly, 
pacification  scores  continued  to  Is^rove  even  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1969  when  enemy  attacks  increased  cesnpared  to  the  preceding  three  quarters. 
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SECURITY  STATISTICS 
MODEL  AREAS 

Percent  of  Total  a/ 


Population  (000) 

Population 

SQ  KM 

llth  DTA.  I CORPS 

Sap  68 

Oct  69 

Sep  68 

Oct  69 

Sep  68  Oct  69 

Secure  Area 
<A,  B) 

327.0 

68A.2 

35 

70 

116 

297 

Consolidation  Zone 
(Secure  Area,  C) 

585.7 

929.2 

62 

96 

871 

1,556 

Clearing  Zone: 

Populated  (D,  E,  VC) 
Unpopulated 

24th  STZ.  11  CORPS 

352.5 

na 

42.0 

na 

38 

na 

4 

na 

868 

8.248 

52 

8,379 

Secure  Area 
<A,  B) 

A8.9 

185.4 

19 

61 

49 

125 

Conaolidation  Zona 
(Seeura  Area,  C) 

153.9 

274.8 

60 

90 

909 

1,403 

Clearing  Zona: 
Populated  (D,  E, 
Unpopulated 

4lst  DTA.  IV  CORPS 

VC) 

101.0 

na 

31.0 

na 

40 

na 

10 

ne 

1,453 

16,629 

486 

17,102 

Secure  Area 
(A,  B) 

/19.8 

1,197.4 

43 

68 

297 

545 

Consolidation  Zona 
(Secure  Area,  C) 

1,158.5 

1,573.2 

69 

89 

2,582 

3,701 

Clearing  Zona: 
Populated  (D,  E, 
Unpopulated 

VC) 

522.8 

na 

197.0 

na 

31 

na 

11 

na 

2,133 

1,946 

815 

2,145 

^ Total  I^npulttlon,  llth  Division  Tactical  Area  971,200;  24th  Special  Tactical 
Zone  305,800;  4lBt  Division  Tactical  Area  1,770,200. 


We  concluded  that  friendly  operations  in  the  model  areas  had  a signif- 
icant iiqpact  on  population  security,  particularly  in  creating  a shield  for 
the  population  against  enemy  attacks. 


Clearing  Zone  Forces  - The  forces  In  the  llth  DTA,  24th  STZ,  and  4lst 
DTA  were  the  1st  tiRVi/S  Division,  42nd  ARVN  Regiment  and  94h  ARVN  division, 
respectively,  with  U.S.  combat  and  service  support.  Since  these  forces 
successfully  executed  Clearing  Zone  type  functions  in  their  areas  of 
responsibility,  we  used  them  as  models  on  which  to  base  our  total  ARVN 


structure . 
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The  size  of  the  force  required  to  successfully  Implement  the  ASC  in 
each  Division  Tactical  Area  and  Special  Tactical  Zone  would  depend  upon 
many  factors,  soma  of  which  are  purely  qualitative.  However,  three 
quantitative  factors  seem  most  Important:  (l)  the  number  and  strength 
of  VC/^A  units,  (2)  the  intensity  of  enemy  ground  assaults  and  engagements, 
and  (3)  the  size  of  the  Clearing  Zone  in  which  the  force  must  operate. 

As  a base  period  for  our  study  we  chose  the  2nd  .Q;br,  1969,  since 
during  that  period  the  combined  forces  successfully  countered  relatively 
intense  enemy  activity  without  degradation  of  population  security.  V/e 
collected  data  for  the  three  factors  above  in  all  three  model  areas  during 
that  period  and  used  that  data  in  the  dancainators  (models)  for  computing 
a relative  threat  index  in  each  Corps  area.  The  relative  threat  index 
equation  has  the  form: 


p®s  Ieaslt  ACZ 

«-l/S 

L Model  Model  Model 

Where:  RTI  « relative  threat  index. 

EMBB  - enenv  maneuver  battalion  strength  equivalents  (relative  to  a 
US  battalion). 

EAStT  - enemy  ground  assaults/engagements. 

ACZ  « area  cf  clearing  zone. 


We  then  collected  data  on  each  of  the  three  factors  for  both  a high 
and  a low  threat  in  each  Corps  Zone  and  conputed  the  indices.  The  indices 
were  multiplied  by  the  number  of  maneuver  battalions  in  the  model  force 
to  yield  a range  of  required  maneuver  battalions  in  each  Corps  Zons.l/ 
Table  3 summarizes  these  requirements  for  each  Corps  Zone  and  countryside. 


17 No  qualitative  refinements  were  made  fcr  differences  in  mobility, 
firepower  or  leadership}  and  each  term  in  the  threat  index  equation 
was  weighted  uniformly  even  though  it  v.Tis  recognized  that  further  study 
might  show  one  term  to  be  more  importer;t  than  another  in  assessing  a 
threat.  For  Instance,  enemy  assaults  might  be  more  significant  than 
the  size  of  a Clearing  Zone. 
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TABLE  3 

ARVN/VNMG  t^UVBR  RATTALinw  RKflirmEMENTS 


Present^ 


usMmap 

RVW 

Total 

I Corps 

43 

40 

83 

II  Corps 

35 

34 

69 

III  Corps 

51 

63 

ll4 

IV  Corps 

- 

49 

49 

SVN 

129 

186 

315 

J^VN  Bns^/ 
Lov  Threat 

58 

68 

68 

46 

s4o 


^ January  15  1970* 

V Ooto'ber  I969  activity  levels. 

0/  2nd  Qtr  69  type  activity  level*  In  11th  DTA. 

§J  2nd  Qtr  89  type  activity  levels  In  24th  STZ. 

^ 2nd  Qtr  69  type  activity  levels  In  4l8t  DTA. 


RVN  Bns 
High  Threat 


On  a countrywide  basis,  ^4  ARVN/VI)M0  maneuver  oattaXlonB  more  than  the 
present  authorization  appear  necessary  to  counter  the  low  (Oet  69  level) 
threat  after  US/FWMAP  withdraw,  \^il«  110  battalions  night  be  needed  to 
counter  a simultaneous  increase  of  the  threat  In  each  Corps  to  sustained 
levels  at  or  above  the  2nd  quarter  1969  enemy  activity.  In  terns  of  US/ 
rWMAJ  battalion  strengths  to  make  up  the  shortfall,  this  would  equate  to  a 
range  of  42-66  maneuver  battalions.^  Realistically,  a simultaneous  threat 
Increase  in  all  Corps  Is  not  likely  and  the  ability  to  shift  battalions  to 
the  threatened  Corps  would  decrease  the  countrywide  total  required.  Moreover, 
variations  In  combat  effectiveness  among  US,,FWMAF,  ARVN  and  VC/NVA  battalions 
compared  to  each  other  (and  over  time)  might  also  change  the  range  of  battal- 
ions required. 

We  then  combined  the  maneuver  battalion  calculations  with  model  Clearing 
Zone  forces  to  generate  ARW  strength  requirements  by  Corps  and  countrywide. 

I Corps  Model  Force 

We  examined  the  structure  of  the  ARVW  1st  Division  and  supporting  units 
dtirlng  their  successful  combat  operations  In  the  Uth  Division  Tactical  Area 
(llth  DTA)  between  September  1968  and  September  1969»  and  we  sought  to 
describe  the  force  In  detail  and  to  identify  the  Corps  and  U.S.  support 
It  received  d\irlng  that  period.  To  describe  the  force  we  applied  the  assigned 


y An  ARVH  tattalloii  la  .78  X U.S.  battalion  in  strength. 
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atrerigthfi  from  the  accfilorated  Phase  1“  vj’.iv  authorization  lint  (UAL)  to 
the  Ist  Diviaion'n  organization  chart.  Zr.olosure  8 shows  the  type  units 
which  made  up  the  1st  Division  in  the  ceried  examined  and  the  authorized 
strength  for  each. 

We  then  applied  UAL  strengths  to  -she  I Corps  organization  chart  and 
allocated  one-half  of  I Corps  ARTJ  support  assets  to  our  11th  DTA  model, 
since  the  ARVN  1st  Division  had  one-half  the  maneuver  battalions  assigned 
to  1 Corps .1/  In  one  exception  to  this  allocation  we  assigned  a total  of 
two  armored*~oavalry  squadrons  because  we  knevr  that  two  squadrons  hdd  been 
operating  full  time  with  the  ARVTI  1st  Division.  The  Corps  force  and  the 
portion  allocated  to  the  model  are  also  shown  in  Enclosure  8. 

We  then  studied  the  Systems  for  the  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness 
of  RVNAP  (seer)  and  other  data  to  isolate  the  support  provided  the 
ARVN  1st  Division  by  U.S.  units.  While  cur  data  was  probably  quite 
exact  for  artillery' and  helicopter  support  to  I Corps  and  the  Ist 
Division,  we^  could  only  estimate  other  support  provided,  baaed  on  such 
things  as  after-action  reports,  coomunications  improvement  program  targets, 
total  logistics  tonnages  handled  for  ARVN,  etc.  We  also  tried  to  take  into 
account  the  support,  such  as  helicopter  lift  and  resupply,  provided  ARVN  In 
the  normal  course  of  combined  mobile  operations.  (Such  support  does  not 
show  in  the  SEER  data.)  Next  we  attempted  to  translate  this  support  into 
individual  U.S.  units  capable  of  providing  that  level  of  support  and  we 
converted  those  U.S.  units  into  equivalent  ARVN  or  VNAF  units.  Finally, 
based  primarily  on  the  I Corps  battalion  split,  we  allocated  a portion  of 
ARVN  equivalent  units  to  the  model  Clearing  Zone  force,  and  we  used  the 
VNAF  equivalents  in  determining  total  VIAF  requirements.  These  RVNAF 
equivalents  of  U.S.  support  are  shown  in  Enclosure  8. 

Then,  we  combined  the  ARVN  1st  Division  and  its  Corps  support  and  U.S. 
non-aviation  support  to  form  a model  ARVN/’/NMC  Clearing  Zone  force  for  the 
11th  DTA.  The  total  force  and  the  size  of  a battalion  "slice"  of  the  force 
are  shown  in  Table  4.  Because  of  the  sinllfU'lty  of  terrain,  enemy,  and 
intensity  of  operations  in  I Corps  and  III  Corps,  we  decided  to  use  the 
same  model  battalion  slice  in  both  I and  III  Corps. 


Twenty  of  40,  Included  armored  cavalry  squadrons. 
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TABLE  h 


;j<EA  SECURITY  CCMCEPf  11th  DTA  FORCE  MODEL 


ARVN  Division  Force 

17,591 

ARVN  Corp.)  Support 

Comb lb 

3,372 

Service 

1.708 

5,080 

U.S.  Support  Equivalent 

Combat 

1,381 

Service 

222 

1,890 

Total  Division  Slice  (through  Corpe) 

24,561 

Battalion  Slice  a/ 

. 1,198 

T7~2^nttiinonarTii  model  force  inclutllng  Armd  Cav  Sq.dn8 
and  Hanger  Bn  allocations ^ 

In  a manner  similar  to  that  en\ployed  in  structuring  the  I Corps  model 
we  constructed  models  for  II  Corps  and  IV  Corps  Clearing  Zone  operations . 

II  Corps  Model  Force 

ARVN  Task  Force  Lleni  which  was  composed  principally  of  the  AHVN  42d 
and  47th  Regiments  and  the  AEVK  2d  Ranger  Croup,  conducted  the  Ben  Het> 
Dak  To  campaign  in  the  24th  STZ  of  II  Corps.  Vn  ohobe  Task  Force  Lien  as 
our  model  ARVN  force  for  Clearing  Zone  operations  In  II  Corps  because  this 
task  force  with  U.S.  combat  support  operated  successfully  against  strong 
enemy  main  force  units  in  II  Corps  over  on  extended  period  without  direct 
Involvement  of  U.S.  combat  units.  Further,  because  of  a very  cQmp2.et'e 
"Lessons  Learned"  study  prepared  after  the  campaign  we  have  a great  deal 
of  information  about  the  size  and  structure  of  both  the  ARVN  force  and  its 
U.S.  combat  support.  Enclosure  8 details  the  ARVN  force  and  the  U.S.  com- 
bat support  it  utilized.  It  also  shows  an  allocation  of  ARVN  II  Corps 
forces  and  U.S.  service  support.  The  total  force  and  the  size  of  a 
battalion  "slice"  of  the  force  are  shown  in  Table  5, 
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TA.BLE  ^ 

:-ihth  STZ  FORCE  MODEL 

ARVii  Regimental  Forces; 

AUVN  Corps  Support 

Combat, 

Service 

U.S.  Support  Fiquivalent 

Combat 

Service 

Total  Model  Slice  (through  Corps) 
Battalion  Slice  (II-2/3  Bn) 


6,ry6 


2,889 
u ,061 

1,662 

. 365 

2,Q27 

12,88U 

1,104 


IV  Corps  Model  Force 

In  IV  Corps  we  chose  the  ARl'N  9tb  Division  because  during  the  period 
of  the  study  it  started  to  conduct  mobile.  Clearing  Zone  type  operations 
throughout  the  Delta.  AEVil  9th  was  also  relatively  successful,  compared 
with  the  other  IV  Corps  ASM  divisions,  in  executing  these  Clearing  Zona 
functions.  The  breakdown  in  Bnclosure  8 shows  the  ASM  9th  Division  and 
its  Corps  and  U.S.  support.  The  total  force  and  the  else  of  a battalion 
"slice"  of  the  force  are  shown  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 

41 at  DTA  FORCE  MODEL 


ARVN  Division  Force 

ARVN  Corps  Support 

Combat 

Service 

U.S.  .Support  Equl/alent 

Combat 

Service 

Total  Model  Slice  (through  Corps) 
Battalion  Slice  (15  Bn) 
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13,801 


2,128 

3,2^ 


376 

375 


17,401 

1,160 
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other  Support 

We  also  examined  all  other  AEVN  support  assets  assigned  neither  to 
specific  ARVTJ  maneuver  divisions  nor  to  the  CTZ's  but  v;hich  would  indir- 
ectly or  directly  support  division  forces.  While  we  did  not  allocate  these 
assets  to  our  model  forces  we  identified  and  counted  them  and  computed  a 
support  "slice"  which  can  be  added  to  each  model  division  force  generated 
in  our  st\idy.  We  computed  the  support  "slice"  by  apportioning  1/15  of 
the  unallocated  portion  of  these  \mlt8  to  each  of  the  15  division  force 
equivalents  in  the  RVMP.^  Table  7 lays  out  these  division  level  craibat 
and  service  support  "slices. ‘V 

TABLE  7 


Type  Unit 

Total 

Strength 

Special  Zones  Staffs 

677 

Artillery  Command 

h9 

Separate  Infantry  Uhlts 

12,&77 

Ranger  Ccmnand 

73 

Special  Forces 

3,598 

Military  Follce 

8,094 

Military  Security 

2,8l6 

Military  Intelligence 

2,981 

Political  War  and  Civil  Affalrt 

2,950 

Signal 

10,216 

Fnglneer 

17,862 

Mtdlcal 

10,449 

Ordnance 

12,515 

Quartermaster 

3,875 

Transportation 

12,979 

Training  Base 

15,138 

Pipeline 

4.0alg3 

15732 

Unallocated  Division  Ccabat  and 

Service  Support  Slice  (15  DFE's) 

11,150 

Finally,  we  lumped  the  GVN  military  offices,  the  RVNAJ  headquarteri 
and  Qenaral  Staff,  the  special  staff a,  the  Central  Loglatica  Ccmnand  and 
varioua  other  headquarters  and  admlnlatratlve  xmlts  which  would  not  vary 
greatly  with  the  size  of  the  total  force  into  a Headquarters  and  Adminis- 
tration figure  shown  below. 


w The  15  DFE's  include  10  ARVN  divisions,  lABN  division,  3 separate 
regiments,  er.d  all  Ranger  and  Msrina  units. 
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TABLB  8 

RVKAF  HQ  AlfD  AS-gJl 


Type  Unit 

Strength 

GVN  Military  Officers 

RVTIAF  Hq/JGS 

Special  Staffs 

Central  Logistics. Command 

POLNAR  Central  Dept 

Kq  Units  RVKAF 

Admin  Units 

Total 

l,h8l. 

1,321 

1,575 

Jf,118 

8,116 

4562 

Collectively,  the  model  battalion  slices,  the  unallocated  DFB  support 
"slice"  and  the  Headquarters  and  Administration  figure  developed  above 
provide  the  necessary  building  blocks  for  estimating  the  overall  size 
and  the  disposition  by  CTZ  of  ARVN  forces  required  to  execute  the  Area 
Security  strategy*  Table  9 summarizes  these  figures. 

TABLE  _2 

'MODEL  ARVN  FORCTES 

Type  Unit 

Strength 

Battalion  Slice  thru  Corps 

I & III  Corps 

II  Corps 

IV  Corps 

1,198 

Other  Support,  DFE  "slice” 

11,150 

Headquarters  and  Admin 

19,325 

ARVN  Force  Requlreaenta 

Xn  th«  Cleflkrlng  Zone  Forces  section  a'bove  ve  developed  a reuige  of 
ARVN/VMMC!  maneuver  battalions  reoulred  to  execute  Clearing  Zone  type  opera- 
tions in  each  Corps  (See  Table  3).  Applying  our  model  battalion  "slices" 
to  each  CTZ  requirement,  we  generated  the  following  ARVN/VNMC  Corps  force 
requirements . 
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TABLE  10 

■ ARTO/WIC  CORPS  REQUIPEMENTS 


Area 


Maneuver  Br.a 
Low  High 

Threat  Threat 


Stren.i^th 

Low  High 

Threat  Threat 


I Corpa 

58 

69 

II  Corps 

68 

80 

III  Corps 

68 

85 

IV  Corps 

46 

62 

Total 

145 

l|5 

69,489 

74,256 

81,464 

53,360 

278^569 


82,662 

87,370 

101,830 

71*220 

343,782 


Considering  the  end  FY  70  ARVN/VMC  force  of  I86  hattalionB  as  I5 
division  force  equivalents  (DFE)  and  assuming  that  each  12  maneuver 
battalions  or  major  fractions  thereof  added  to  the  ARVN  force  will  consti- 
tute an  additional  DFE  we  have  a total  of  20  divisions  for  the  low  threat 
and  24  for  the  high  threat.  Applying  our  unallocated  support  slices  to 
these 'DFB's  we  have: 


Low  High 

Threat  Threat 


Unallocated  Combat  and  Service  Spt  223,000  ' 267,600 


Finally,  we  added  the  Headquarters  and  Administration  figure  and  subtracted 
Phase  II  authorized  VMMC  forces  to  derive  the  total  ARVN  force  requirement. 

TABLE  11 
ARVN  FORCE 


Low 

High 

Type  Forces 

Threat 

Threat 

Maneuver  (Corps)  Forces 

278,569 

343,782. 

Other  Support  Forces 

233,000 

267,600 

Headquarters  & Admin  Forces 

19,323 

19,325 

Less:  VNMC  (present  authorization) 

(13.070) 

Total 

517,824 

617,637 

The  ARVN  force  figures  developed  here  are  those  required  to  maintain 
present  security  after  all  U.5.  and  FWMI^  forces  withdraw.  Assuming  that 
the  enemy  threat  range  envisioned  in  ihis  siudy  (I969  levels)  remains 
constant,  the  ARVir  force  required  to  maintain  present  security  levels 
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along  with  the  present  U.S.  and  TOM’  z'cross  (109  maneuver  battalions  by 
April  15)  is  only  244,675  fo**  lo'^f  three"  and  343,675  for  high  threat. 

If  we  assume  that  the  U.S.  and  F>(;-AF  force  drops  to  about  50  maneuver 
battalions,  the  ARVN  would  need  about  395,975  for  low  threat  and  497,975 
for  high  threat. 


Consolidation  and  Secure  Zone  Forces  - We  used  the  11th  DIA  model 
for  all  four  Corps  areas  in  determining  Regional  and  Popular  Force 
requirements  because  the  RF  and  PF  in  the  11th  DTA  operated  successfully 
in  general  agreement  with  the  principles  of  the  ASC.  We  also  chose  2nd 
Qtr  1969  as  the  base  tlnle  period  for  RF  and  PF  forces  since  by  that  time 
at  least  90^  of  the  rural  population  in  the  11th  .DTA  model  area  was  con- 
sidered relatively  secure.  Use  of  the  11th  DIA  territorial  force  as  a • 
countrj'wlde  model  is  valid  because  the  index  we  developed  accounts  for 
differences  in  population  distribution  and  area  size,  the  two  most 
Important  determinants  of  RF/PF  req*xLreaents.  The  relative  requirement 
Index  for  the  Consolidation  Zone  is  similar  to  the  relative  threat  index 
for  the  Clearing  Zone  but  includes  the  factors  of  (l)  guerrilla  and 
separate  VO  ccmpany  and  platoon  stx'ength,  (2)  size  of  the  rural' "C" 
population,  and  (3;  size  of  the  computed  Consolidation  Zone  less  Secui'e 
Areas . 


Where 


ESI 


1/3  ESTR  Corns. , RUR  "C"  Pou  Corps  . ACNZ  Corps 


ESra  Model'  RUR  "C"  Pop  MoJeT  ACNZ  Moiel 


s 


RRI  ■ Relative  Requirement  Ih^ex 
B8IR  ■ Enemy  guerrilla  and  sepcrate  unit  strength 
RUR-  "C  Pop  * Rural  population  with  ^’C"  IflSB  rating 

ACNZ  ■ Area  of  consolidation  zone  less  secure  zone 


We  then  multiplied  the  number  of  RF  units  which  maintained  security  in 
the  model  area  ^ by  this  index  to  calculate  the  number  of  RF  units  needed 
in  each  Corps.  We  calculated  the  nusibers  required  both  to  maintain  present 
security  conditions  (security  levels  of  Oct  69)  and  to  expand  Security 
(bringing  all  D,  E,  and  VC  hcunlets  up  to  "C"  rating). 

Glmllarly,  we  computed  the  number  of  PF  platoons  needed  in  each  Corps 
Zone  Loth  to  maintain  present  security  and  to  expand  security.  The  PF 
relative  requirement  Index  is  based  on  two  factors:  (l)  rural  population 
with  C or  better  KBS  rating  and  (2)  size  of  the  entire  Consolidation  Zone, 
including  the  Secure  Zone. 


RRI 


■PF 


, RUR  ABC  Pop  Corps  . TACrrz  Corps 

■ 1/2  RUR  ABC  Pop  kodTI  TACHZ  Model 


Where  TACNZ  - total  area  of  ConsoL-'datlon  Zone'l.noludlng  Secure  Zone. 


(Jnlts  assigned  to  security  missiors  according  to  the  Territorial  Forces 
Evaluation  System  (TFES). 
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Table  12  below  shows  the  number  of.RF  companies  and  FF  platoons  needed 
by  Corps  Zone  and  oo\mtrywide . It  appears  that  presently  there  are  more 
than  enough  companies  counfcryv/ids  to  meet  expanded  security  requirements. 
Since  Territorial  Forces  cannot  be  shifted  fi’om  one  Corps  area  to  another, 
however,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  I-iF  now  assigned  to 
security  missions  in  I Corps  and  IV  Corps.  In  these  two  Corps,  present 
levels  appear  to  be  too  low  (IV  Corps)  or  marginally  adequate  (I  Corps) 
to  maintain  present  security.  Similarly,  present  levels  of  EF  in  IV 
Corps  are  Jxist  above  the  minimum  required  to  maintain  present  security, 
and  for  expanded  ceourity,  62  more  platoons  would  be  needed.  We  note 
that  IV  Corps  traditionally  keeps  a larger  percentage  of  KF  ccmpanies 
on  offensive  operations  than  the  other  three  Corps. 

TABLE  12 


REGIOiMAL  FORCE  COMPAMY/POPUIAR  FCRCB  PLATOON  BESUIBEI'IEMTS 


Present  No.^  No.  On 

of  Units  Security  Mission 

NCk  to  Retairi/ 
Security  Levels 

No.  to  Achieve'^/ 
Expanded  BecuWti.V'^ 

RF 

PF  . RF 

PF 

RF 

PF 

RF 

PF 

I Corps 

212 

920  171 

663 

169 

743 

183 

863 

11  Corps 

359 

1311  291 

1266 

237 

1121 

261 

1268 

HI  Corps 

372 

1028  310 

965 

148  . 

803 

153 

835 

IV  Corps 

530 

2413  307 

2154 

380 

2004 

465 

2475 

SVN 

1473 

5672  1079 

5248 

934 

4671 

106a 

5441 

V December  1969  for  PF  platoons,  November  1969  for  RP  rifle  companies. 
0/  October  I969  HES  ratings. 

c/  All  D,  E,  VC  hamlets  oi-e  brought  to  a "C"  rating. 


While  the  number  of  RF  companies  available  countrywide  is  some  4CX) 
more  than  required  for  expanded  security,  some  of  these  cooqpanles  would 
be  engaged  in  training  and  rehabilitation,  while  other  units  would  act  as 
a "swing  force"  to  assist  regular  forces  during  periods  of  high  enen^ 
threat  v^uch  as  the  IV  Corps  sitviation);  still  others  are  required  for 
border  surveillance  missions  on  a more  or  less  permanent  basis. 

Recent  CVN  directives  and  ccmments  by  President  Thieu  indicate  an 
apparent  modification  to  the  Area  Security  Concept  as  presently  written, 
specifically  in  the  formation  of  an  elite  FSDF  force  to  replace  PF 
platoons  in  A,  B,  and  C hamlets  during  1970.  This  program  envisions 
formation  of  35-man  inter-teams  (iplatoons)  from  the  500,000  arms-bearlng 
FSDF  and  training  four  men  per  team  (60,000  in  all)  in  one  week  courses. 
If  this  program  is  successful  the  end  result  could  provide  substantial 
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assistance  for  the  regular  forces  froru  units  released  by  the  "up-graded" 
PF  platoons.  VTc  have  not  included  the  effect  of  this  plan  in  our  Ri’/PF 
calculations . . 

Total  RVMF 

Our  force  structure  development  has  concentrated  on  ARYW,  RF  and  FF. 

In  determining  a total  RVMAF  Force  Structure,  we  assume  that  a VM  and 
VNMC  of  about  37»900  and  13,^00  respectively,  by  end  FY  73i/  is  appropriate. 
To  determine  the  strength  for  the  YKAF  we  took  the  Phase  11  authorized 
strength  of  35,800  and  added  the  Corps  wide  projection  of  the  strengths 
of  the  Army  helicopter  and  fixed-wing  units  which  supported  the  model 
■AEVN  forces  (see  Enclosure  8).  This  resulted  in  a VEAF  of  about  52,300 
to  support  the  maneuver  battalions  in  a low  intensity  threat  and  57,100 
to  support  them  for  a high  threat.  This  large  VNAF  would  be  able  to  ■ 
provide  the  expanded  ARVN/VNMC  combat  forces  with  the  some  level  of  heli- 
copter and  fixed-wing  support  that  the  model  forces  received  from  the 
U.S.  SVN  manpower  and  U.S.  fiscal  constraints,  however,  would  probably 
obviate  building  a VNAF  of  this  size.  The  reijiLrement  for  ARVN  forces 
generated  in  Table  11  would  of  course  vary  with  changes  in  enemy  threat 
and  activity  and  would  decrease  if  the  RF  began  to  assume  some  of  the 
Clearing  Zone  type  missions  which  are  envisioned  as  ARVN  responsibilities 
in  the  Area  Security  Concept.  Ignoring  these  possible  variations  for  the 
moment,  the  total  Regular  Force  requirement  would  be  as  shown  below. 


TABLE  13 

VIETNAMESE  REGULAR  FORCE  REaUIREMEHTS 
(t’ersonnel  - OOO) 


Authorized 
Phase  II 

Low 

Threat 

High 

Threat 

ARVN 

395.8 

507.8 

617.6 

VNN 

33.1 

37.9 

37.9 

VNMC 

13.1 

13.4 

14.4 

VNAF 

JLl 

Total 

h77,B 

611.4 

727.0 

ij  These  force  levels  have  been  requested  both  by  MACV  and  JOS  in  recent 
documents. 
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RF/PF  Requirements 

In  the  section  on  territorial,  forces  we  determined  the  number  of 
RF  coraplniea  and  PF  platoons  needed  by  Corps  Zone  to  maintain  present 
levels  of  security  and  to  achieve  expanded  levels  of  seourity.  Using 
an  RF  coapany  strength  of  123  personnel  and  a PF  platoon  strength  of 
35  personnel  and  using  existing  RF  and  PF  overhead  strength  percentages 
of  385^  and  11?S,  respectively,  we  computed  total  RF/PF  requirements 
countrywide 

TABLE  14 


RF/PF  REftUI^MSNre 
(ftr'sonnel-O'OO) 


Authorized 
Hiase  XI. 

Present 

Seourity 

Expanded 

Security 

Regional  Force 

275.7 

253.7 

288.6 

Popular  Force 

Igiil 

.232.6 

Total 

515.1 

453.4 

521.2 

In  order  to  determine  a total  RVNAF,  we  added  the  regular  forces 
required  under  period  of  low  threat  to  the  RF/FF  needed  for  expanded 
security,  since  hopefully  security  will  continue  to  expand  during  periods 
of  low  enemy  actlvityt  This  yields  an  RVKAF  of  1,132,600  personnel.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  periods  of  high  enemy  threat,  RF/pp  would  more 
than  likely  be  attempting  to  maintain  present  security.  This  yields  an 
RVRAF  of  1,160,400.  The  present  end  FY  73  authorization  for  the  total 
RVRAF  (Phase  II ) is  992,900.  Subsequent  force  structure  requests  have 
indicated  a desire  for  up  to  1,100,000  personnel. 


TABLE  15 


TOTAL  RmF 
(personnel  OOO) 


Phase  II 

Low  Threat 

High  Threat 

Regular  Forces 

477.8 

611.4 

727.0 

Territorial  Forces 

521.2 

Total 

992.9 

1132.6 

1180.4 

P'  in  addiiion  we  added  27^  of  the  RF  total  and  7^  of  the  PF  total  to 
account  for  units  not  on  security  missions . 
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1.  Our  study  has  generated  a reaulre~ent  for  a 1,13  to  l.l8  million 
EVN/IF  to  implement  the  Area  Security  Concept  successfully  under  threat 
levels  existing  throughout  I969  and  v,lth  no  U.S.  or  FWliftP  corahat  forces 
in-country.  This  compares  to  an  approved  end  PY  73  RVNftP  of  0.99  million 
(Phase  II;  and  subsequent  requests  for  up  to  1,10  million  from  the  JCS. 
Current  manpower  surveys  indicate  that  the  1,10  million  level  Is 
attainable , 

2.  The  requirement  for  from  240  to  296  ARVW/VMC  battalions  to 
operate' in  the  Clearing  Zone  considers  that  (l)  the  threat  remains  at 
1969  levels,^  (2)  all  U.S.  and  Pt'R-AF  units  are  redeployed  and  (3)  that 
no  provislohal  RF  battalions  operate  in  the  Clearing  Zone.  The  present 
RP  contains  about.  400  compand es  that  are  not  used  on  security  missions. 
Some  of  these  can  be  employed  to  assist  the  ARVN  in  the  Clearing  Zone. 

By  utilizing  4o  RP  battalions  (160  comcanies)  the  total  ARVN  required 
(without  US/FWMiUS’)  would  be  200  to  256  battalions.  This  would  in 
turn  reduce  the  total  ARVN  required  from  517.8-617.6  thousand  down  to 
427.8-547.9  thousand.  These  strengths  compare  with  authorized  and 
requested  strengths  as  shown  below. 


ARVTT  STRENGTH 
(Personnel-OCO) 

QABD(SA)^ 

Modified 

Authorized 
Phase  IX 

CASI)(SA) 

Projected 

MkOV'  . 
Requests- 

Low  Intensity  Threat 

395.8 

517.8 

427.8 

517.3 

High  Intensity  Threat 

395.8 

617.6 

547.9 

517.3 

a/ Forty  RP  battalions  utilized  in  the  Clearing  Zone  to  assist  ARVN. 

^ This  strength  has  not  been  approved. 

3.  Additional  RVNAP  forces  will  be  needed  in  each  Corps  Clearing 
Zone  aftez*  U.S.  units  withdraw  unless  the  threat  diminishes.  The  precise, 
number  of  maneuver  battalions  required^  however^  should  incorporate 
qualitative  adjustments  based  on  differences  in  effectiveness  and  mobility 
between  US/fWNAF|  ARVN,  and  VC/NVA  battalions.  Further,  since  the  size 
of  the  ARVN  is  a function  of  the  three  criteria  in  the  Relative  Threat 
Index  any  modifications  of  the  index  (for  instance,  to  reflect  differ- 
ences in  relative  Ipqportance  (weighting)  of  the  factors)  will  change 
the  requirement. 


4.  Our  required  RP/PP  forces,  from  453.4  to  521.2  thousand  compare 
favorably  with  the  515.1  thousand  (approved  for  end  PY  73  Phase  II)  and 
subscqvwnt  requests  for  up  to  544,2  thousand  from  the  JCS.  If  Territorial 
Forces  (KF/pf)  operate  as  the  ASC  reqxdres,  there  are  sufficient  RF  rifle 
nompanlee  countrywide  to  bring  all  D,  E,  and', VC  hamlets  to  a C rating 
(expanded  security)  when  the  main  force  security  situation  permits  access 
to  these  hamlets.  At  least  62  more  FP  platoons,  however,  will  be  r;eeded 
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In  .IV  Corps  under  conditions  of  expanded  security.  It  would  be  reason- 
able to  employ  any  excess  RF  units  in  portions  of  the  Clearing  Zone  near 
their  homes  rather  than  to  create  more  regular  units, 

VTe  made  no  attempt  to  eval\iate  the  Peoples'  Self  Defense  Force 
(PSDi;)  as  an  effective  force  in  the  Secure  Area  primarily  because  we 
have  very  sketchy  Information  about  them.  Howeverj  It  Is  expected  that 
the  effect  of  at  least  the  armed  FSDF  would  release  some  FF  platoons 
' now  on  security  or  other  type  missions.  This  in  turn  would  generate 

additional  FF  units  for  security  expansion  or  consolidation;  these  were 
not  included  in  our  calculations.  The  apparent  OVN  change  in  strategy 
with  regard  to  PSDF  In  1970  will  also  Impact  on  the  regular  forces , since 
more  RF  units  will  be  made  available  for  employment  In  the  Clearing  Zone. 
This  in  turn  will  reduce  the  requirements  for  ARVN  units. 

6.  Re -calculation  of  threat  and  requirement  indices  should  be  made 
at  least  every  U-6  months,  partlcvtlairly  where  FSDF  employment  changes 
the  ASC  strategy. 
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MCD^L  CLEARING  ZONE  I-ORCE'.iS,  AR'/N 


Type  Llnlt 

Number 

Unit, 

StrenEth 

StreiiEth  Allocation  S/ 

I. 

CTZ 

TI  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 

I CTZ  II  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 

I CTZ  I 

r.  CTZ  IV 

CTZ 

Division  Forces 

Infantry  Hn 

J7 

7 

12 

665 

665 

665 

11,305 

4,655  7,980 

Arm'd  Cav  Sidn 

1 

1 

1 

693 

693 

693 

693 

693 

693 

Dlv  Eecon  Co. 

1 

. 

1 

111 

- 

111 

111 

- 

111 

Hq  Inf  Dlv 

1 

. 

1 

208 

. 

208 

208 

- 

208 

Hq  Co. 

1 

. 

1 

124 

. 

124 

124 

- 

124 

Hq  Inf  ngmt 

2 

3 

200 

- 

200 

800 

4oo 

600 

STZ  HHC 

. 

1 

. 

- 

187 

- 

- 

187 

- 

Kgmt  Becon  Co. 

k 

1 

3 

Ill 

- 

Ill 

444 

111 

333 

Dlv  Arty 

1 

1 

1,577 

- 

1,577 

1,577 

- 1 

,577 

Arty  Bty  (2  pit) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

123 

- 

- 

123 

- 

Scout  Co. 

. 

3 

- 

142 

- 

- 

426 

- 

Eng  Bn 

1 

1 

437 

» 

437 

437 

« 

437 

Eng  Co. 

- 

1 

. 

- 

103 

- 

- 

103 

666 

DS  Bn 

1 

1 

668 

- 

666 

666 

- 

Slg  Bn 

1 

• 

1 

378 

. 

378- 

376 

- 

378 

Mod  Bn 

1 

.. 

1 

488 

• 

488 

488 

- 

488 

Med  Co 

. 

1 

- 

- 

98 

- 

- 

98 

- 

Light  Trh  Co. 

1 

- 

1 

152 

- 

152 

152 

- 

152 

Mil  Band 

1 

- 

1 

29 

- 

29 

29 

- 

29 

Scout  Dog  Bit 

1 

1 

25 

- 

25 

25 

- 

25 

Dlv  Augment^ 

1 

. 

154 

. 

- 

,154 

- 

- 

Division  Forces 

Total 

17,591 

6,796  13,801 

Caros  Forces 

Arm'd  Cav  Bqdn 

2 

2 

1 

729 

729 

' 729 

729^/ 

‘,•62^ 

233 

Corps  Hq 

1 

1 

1 

573 

573 

573 

287 

182 

Arty  155  Bn 

3 

1 

3 

54o 

54o 

54o 

810 

517 

Arty  105  Bn 

2 

- 

2 

501 

- 

501 

501 

1,965^/ 

124 

320 

Banger  Bn 

Banger  Go  Ho 

3 

1 

3 

1 

U 

1 

655 

124 

655 

124 

655 

124 

983 

62 

636 

40 

Corps  Combat  Support 

Total 

3,372 

2,839  2,1^ 

Area  Log  Cmd 

1 

1 

1 

280 

260 

300 

l4o 

96 

96 

Engr  Op  (Combat) 

1 

1 

1 

2,517 

2,517 

2,517 

1,258 

863 

803 

Corps  Slg  Bn 

1 

1 

1 

44o 

44o 

44o 

220 

151 

i4o 

Med  Grp 

1 

180 

180 

180 

90 

62 

g7 

Corps  Service 

Support  Total 

1,708 

1,172  1 

,09s 

t/  Except  where  noted  otherwise 

Corps  and  U.S.  support  forces  allocated  to 

model  forces  I 

on  bails  ot  model  force  battalions/total  Corps  battalions  split*  I CTZ-SO/40}  II 

CTZ- 

12/35;  III  CTZ-15/47 

I 

W Includes  Hadar  Section  (l6)j 

Direct  Support  (9o}  and  Signal  (40)  augmentations « 

0/  Two  ACS’e  operated  with  AHVN  let*  we 

assume  one 

was  organic  and  the  other  assigned 

full  tine  from  I Corps. 

^ 3rd  ACS  and  Ikth  ACS 

(-)  operated  with  Ti'  Lisnj 

1 B(iuadson  organic » S/3  squadron 

allocated  here. 
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Type  Unit 


Numhar 


ARVN  claulY.  t'.ver 


Streiigth  Allocation 


1 CTZ 

II  CTZ 

IV  CTZ  I 

CTZ  II 

crz 

r."  CTZ 

I CTZ 

II  CTZ  IV 

U.S,  Support 

Arty  175  Bn  2 

- 

- 

540 

- 

. 

540 

. 

Arty  8"  Bn  1 

- 

- 

540  fi/ 

- 

270 

276 

532^ 

Arty  155  Bn 

2 

- 

- 

138 

- 

• 

Arty  105  Bn  1 

4+ 

- 

501 

123 

- 

226 

Air  Def  Bn  1 

- 

690 

• 

- 

345 

126^ 
540  jy 

TTw 

Arty  Cmd  Post 

1 

- 

- 

126 

- 

Combat  Engr  Bn  - 1 - 

Equlv,  U.S.  Combat  Support  Total  (ARVN) 

• 

540 

• 

1,381 

SigSptC/J.-^^  1 

SieCo.-/  , 1 

Truck  Co.  ./I 

Port  Term/Boat  Cor^  1 

1 

, 1 

125 

122 

61 

42 

2-J/  1 

226 

226 

113 

280 

1 

1 

168 

16c 

168 

84 

58 

1 

1 

200 

200 

200 

100 

69 

Dir.  Spt  Co,  1 

1 

1 

302 

305 

302 

151 

lo4 

Med  Det. 

Equlv.  U.S.  Service  Support 

4 

Total 

• 

30 

509 

~553 

GRAMD  TOm  Model  ARVN  Korea  84,56l  15,884  17,401 

Modal  ARVN  Battalion  Blloe-/  1,198  1,104  l,l60 

Support  VH^  Eoulv.  Etrer-gth  . 

Cav  Sadn  1 1-1  ~550  177  8S0  4S5  177£^  271 

^slt  Halo  Co.  4 1+6  288  jOO  288  576  300£a  551 

As  Bit  Spt  Co.  2 1-1  268  100  268  266  loos/  85 

Aerial  Wpn  Co.  - - 1 - - 250  - - 80 

Racon  Co.  2 12  123  12 j 123  123  46  79 

Avn  Bn  HHC  1 - 3 100  - 100  50  - 96 

Surv.  Co.  2 1-1  331  150  331  2^  gl  105 

VNAP  Equivalent  of  U.S.  Halo  Support  1,773  “TTf 

VNAK  Halo  Support  per  Battalion  86  58  84 

^ One  155  tty  plus  2 platoons  of  another. 

f/  All  3 Ranger  Battalions  in  II  Corps  operated  with  T?  lien. 

H/  Since  ARVN  will  have  no  8"  howitzers,  I55  Bn  substituted  here. 

h/  U.S.  combat  support  for  II  CTZ  modal  derived  fim  actual  units  in  support  of  IT  lien, 
therefore  entire  strength  allocated  to  model. 

^ U.S.  now  providing  about  2 Co.  equivalents  of  signal  support  to  each  Corps  during 
helo  assaults,  otherwise  most  divisions  self  sufficient, 
j/  Includes  3 signal  detaohments  with  TF  Lien. 

k/  U.S.  now  providing  some  surface  transport,  primarll;.’  port  service  and  truck;  strength 
estimates  based  on  number  of  U.S.  units  required  to  handle  20^  of  RVNAK  tonnage 
(current  figure  in  I CTZ). 

^ Model  force  contained  'Xi-l.lz  battalions  in  I CTZ,  11-2/3  battalions  in  II  CTZ,  and 
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A reaent  RAND  study  explored  a people's  amy  concept  for  South  Vietnam  as 
a way  to  reduce  the  burden  of  their  large  nilitary  atruoture-,  Noting  that  the 
Vietnamese  have  historically  used  this  concept  to  cope  with  protracted  uar^ 
the  study  concludes  that: 

- As  VS  support  declines f reorganization  of  the  CW  force  structure  is 
inevitable^  A systematic  demobilisation  oonoept  now  may  prevent  disruption 
later,  after  manpower  and  economic  atresaea  have  mounted  to  intolerable  levels, 

- The  Territorial  Forces  (RF/PF/PSDF)  could  be  used  as  a nucleus  for 
phasing  into  a people's  army  over  the  next  five  or  six  years,  with  large 
regular  force  reduationa  only  in  the  later  stages. 

Our  examination  of  the  pertinent  data  aherJs: 

- RVNAF  can  find  the  manpower  to  sustain  the  current  force,  but  must 
dip  into  their  manpower  reservee  and  incur  large  costs  to  the  eoonomy, 

- GW  force  inoreasea  einae  2968  have  trended  toward  a people's  army 
in  foot,  if  not  in  nonet  proposed  nucleus  now  aoaounts  for  over  70%  of 
all  ground  foroea  in  RW  and  has  gradually  assumed  the  bulk  of  the  defensive 
burden  einae  midrl969, 

- Leaa  than  20%  of  the  total  RTJAF  budget  goes  to  the  F!F/PF,  even 
though  this  foroe  has  been  a major  factor  in  providing  population  seourity, 
aontaina  S0%  of  tha  military  manpower,  sustains  half  of  all  GW  oombat  deaths 
and  oontributes  nearly  40%  of  the  enemy  KIA,  Moreover,  only  $1,S  billion 
(about  10%)  of  the  total  war  aost  is  allcoated  to  territorial  security. 

The  most  oompelling  argument  for  the  people's  army  is  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  already  moving  in  that  direotion,  Presiuent  Thieu  reportedly  has  announced 
to  hie  Cabinet  a new  four  year  plan  which  he  will  send  to  the  National  Assembly 
shortly  after  hie  inauguration.  His  plan  strongly  resembles  the  phased  approach 
to  a people's  amy  noted  above. 

Gradual  movement  toward  a stremlined  regular  foroe  which  can  deploy  its 
units  to  any  threatened  area,  ooupled  with  development  of  the  RF/PF/PSDF  into  a 
defense  force  should  be  aaaeptdble  to  the  US  and  CVN: 

- It  offers  the  US  a ohanoe  to  reduce  the  apparent  $2-3  billion  dollar 
floor  on  war  aoeis  with  a lesser  risk  'to  US  interests  in  SW, 

- If  offers  the  GW  u opportunity  to  revitalize  its  economy  and  baoome 
lesB  dependent  on  outside  support  without  grave  risks  to  their  aeourity. 

The  military  situation,  combined  with  eoonomio  and  manpaier  realities, 
favors  a shift  in  vrioritiea.  The  shift  naed  not  be  abrup^-the  three  phaee  plan 
seems  to  provide  a reasonable  transition  in  the  time  frame  envisaged  by 
President  Thieu,  Ue  believe  Vietnamese  initiative  in  this  direotion  should  be 
enoouraged  and  supported.  But  the  initiative  should  remain  with  them. 
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Details 

Among  the  serious  problems  which  inhibit  improvement  in  RVWAF  quality 
is  their  continued  high  desertion  rates.  The  average  RVHAF  soldier  now 
faces  endless  military  service  with  little  hope  of  resuming  an  active  and 
productive  role  in  Vietnamese  society — a state  of  mind  conducive  to 
desertion  but  which  a term  of  service  might  alleviate. 

The  RAND  Corporation  has  explored  in  detail  the  concept  of  a- people's 
army  for  South  Vietnam. i/  The  concept  not  only  includes  a term  of 
service  but  also  discusses  the  political,  economic,  and  social  costs  of 
the  GVW's  large  military  structure.  We  felt  it  would  be  useful  to  summarize 
the  RAND  work  and  then  explore  the  problem  further. 

The  People's  Army 

Research  into  Vietnam's  cultural  and  military  history  shows  much 
historical  precedent  for  their  current  problem  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
military  force  without  stifling  the  country's  economy.  Historically,  Viet- 
namese wars  have: 

— Been  prolonged  conflicts  Involving  the  general  populace,  with 
no  clearly  defined  end. 

— Ebbed  and  flowed  In  the  military,  political,  and  economic  arenas. 

The  structi-lro  of  the  fheaent  RYNAT  regular  forces  is  better  suited 
to  fi^t  a conventional  western  style  war  than  to  cope  with  a protracted 
struggle. -i  When  US  aid  is  Inevitably  reduced  or  withdrawn,  the  GVW  will 
have  to  adjust  its  force  structure.  Their  reorganization  alternatives  seem 
bounded  by  the  following  grim  choices: 

Demobilization  to  a force  size  their  manpower  ^d  economy  can 
support . This  alternative  risks  a reduction  below  the  level  needed  to  meet 
the  threat,  and  the  influx  of  unemployed  veterans  on  an  edready  burdened 
economy  could  create  additional  social  unrest  leading  to  renewed  insurgency. 

--  Retention  of  the  present  force  structure.  This  alternative 
carries  the  danger  that  the  country  will  crack  under  the  weight  of  its 
own  military  Investment  rather  than  from  enemy  pressure  At  best  It  may 
survive  only  as  an  economically  and  socially  stunted  garrison  state. 

Within  these  bounds,  there  is  an  alternative  which  draws  on  Vietnamese 
traditions—an  elite  and  mobile  regular  force  backed  up  by  a people's  army — 
an  army  which  bears  most  of  the  defensive  burden  and  also  functions  as  a 
productive  social  unit. 

l7  A People's  Army  for  South  Vietnam:  A Vietnamese  Solution,  R-897-AEPA, 

November  1971  (Preliminary  draft),  Brian  Jenkins. 
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The  study  contends  that  the  G’.'T:  car.r.ot  postpone  demobili. ’ration , 
economic  stabilization  and  growth,  and  political  stability  to  some  post- 
war era  that  probably  won't  oome,  or  if  it-  did,  wouldn't  lie  recognized. 

The  problem  then,  is  how  to  move  toward  a people's  army  without 
destroying  RVKAF,  the  GVN's  most  cohesive  and  efficient  national  institution. 
The  study  concedes  that..,  "The  argrasent  that  a people's  army  is  less 
burdensome  on  the  economy  has  little  merit  if  it  cannot  also  defend  the 
country."  Three  phases  of  development  ere  suggested  over  the  next  six 
years,  with  large  reductions  in  the  regular  ground  units  only  in  the  later 
stages: 


— Initial  Phase  ^1972-73) . During  this  period  the  program  for 
a people's  army  would  be  established.  Tjsing  the  territorial  forces  (RF/PF/ 
PSDF)  as  a nucleus,  the  command  structtsre  and  tactical  doctrine  would  be 
developed,  but  only  minor  reduction  of  the  regular  ground  forces  (about 
10,000)would  be  Involved.  Additionally,  a rotational  reserve  system 
(term  of  service)  and  military  farming  colonies®/  are  instituted. 

— Second  Phase  (1973-75).  Additional  measures  can  be  taken  to 
expand  and  Increase  tiie  effectivnesa  of  the  people's  army  baaed  on  evalu- 
ations of  the  initial  phase.  Limited  demobilization  (20-25^)  of  the 
regular  ground  forces  begins,  and  regular  units  not  involved  in  combat 
uAdertake  some  reconstruction  end  development  tasks. 

•—  Third  Phase  (beyond  1975).  The  people's  army  gradually  assumes 
a greater  defensive  role  as  the  re^ar  army  is  reduced  to  around  200,000. 
This  force  would  bo  organized  as  mobile  brigades,  capable  of  deploying  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

The  gist  of  the  argument  Is  that: 

— Reorganization  of  the  QVa  force  structure  la  inevitable.  A 
systematic  demobilization  ooncept  now  may  prevent  a highly  disruptive 
process  later,  after  manpower  and  economic  stresses  have  mounted  to  Intoler- 
ahle  levels. 

— The  organizational  impact  of  moving  toward  a people's  army 
could  be  minimized  by  using  the  Territorial  Forces  (rf/IP/PSDP)  as  a nucleus. 

Based  on  data  available  in  Washington,  we  have  examined  these  points. 

Our  major  findings  follow. 


rT  Military  farming  colonies  (Don  Dien)  are  created  by  giving  demobilized 
soldiers  land  in  less  secure  areas  which  they  would  farm,  defend,  and 
eventually  own.  These  colonies  would  provide  a buffer  between  populated 
areas  and  enemy  units  which  have  been  ’forced  into  uninhabited  regions. 
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Manp-'-we;-  aiid  FconomXc  Inpllcatlons 

Considering  estiiaates  from  several  sourofts,  ve  conclude  that  115-150,000 
physically  fit  16  year  olds  are  probably  available  for  military  service 
each  year  in  South  Vietnam.  Those  sources  also  indicate: 

— A residual  of  about  200,000  men  who  are  physically  f.  but 
have  not  been  drafted  for  various  reasons. 

— About  one  million  men  aged  31-45  not  up  to  RVNAF  fitness 
standards,  but  who  could  serve  in  noncombat  tasks. 

During  FY  71 > a year  of  relatively  high  losses  from  crosaborder  opera- 
tions, RVNAF  assi^ed  strength  increased  by  nearly  42,000,  The  total 
potential  losses  Ccombat  deaths,  seriously  wounded,  missing,  arid  net 
desertions)  sufferM  by  RVNAF  during  this  period  was  about  227,000,  while 
personnel  gains  (recruiting  and  conscription)  amounted  to  more  than  225*000. 
This  indicates  that  RVNAF  was  able  to  replace  its  net  losses  and  increase 
assigned  strength  during  FY  71  ty  some  combination  of  the  following:^ 

— Extracting  up  to  100,000  from  the  residual  manpower  pools 
mentioned  above.  (Assmlng  they  obtained  about  125,000  incoming  18  year  olds.) 

— Recovering  an  unknown,  but  probably  substantial,  number  of 
re£jular  force  deserters  who  later  Join  territorial  forces  near  their  homes. 

Net  desertions  account  for  137*000  of  the  227*000  potential  losses. 

— Returning  some  of  the  seriously  wounded  and  missing  (about 
68,000  during  FY  7l)to  duty,  or  alternatively*  not  dropping  them  from  the 
assii^ied  strength  figures. 

— Recruiting  some  of  the  Hoi  Charih (there  were  27,000  Hoi  Chanh 
during  FY  71*  and  a yearly  average  of  20,000  since  1963). 

Although  the  data  seems  tosbswthat  RVNAF  will  be  Increasingly  hard 
pressed  to  find  replacements,  experience  of  the  past  four  years  warns 
against  making  a firm  conclusion  that  a manpower  shortage  exists, 

--  RVTIAF  has  expanded  over  lOft  since  1967  in  the  face  of  such 
pessimistic  assessments. 

— The  GVN  can  regulate  manpower  flows  by  manipulating  policy 
(lowering  standards,  cracking  down  on  draft  dodgers  and  deserters,  refusing 
deferments,  etc.). 

37  RVNAF  gains  from  CIDG  conversion  and  losses  to  the  National  Police  were 

about  equa?.  during  FY  71. 
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Still,  the  data  does  suggest  that  Rvl'AF  expansion  and  replacement  of 
losses  has  absorbed  '-irtually  all  of  the  physically  fit  l8  year  olds  and,  , , 
substantial  numbers  of  skilled  civilians  already  in  the  production  base  .-1-2/ 


We  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  no  demonstrable  manpower  shortage 
per  se,  but  that  the  GVN  has  to  resort  to  deficit  manpower  spending  to 
maintain  KVNAP— thereby  adversely  affecting  social  and  economic  productitity, 
an  effect  more  likely  to  mount  than  to  decline. 

In  economic  terms,  the  GVN  shoulders  a nounumental  defense  burden.  A 
1968  international  study  of  26  countries  revealed  that  South  Vietnam's 
relative  defense  expenditures  (percent  of  GNP)  were  exceeded  only  by 
Israel.  The  US,  USSR,  and  China  ranked  well  below  South  Vietnam,  and  19 
of  the  26  countries  had  percentages  less  than  half  that  for  RVN.  In  the 
last  five  years; 

— The  GVN  has  devoted  15-17^f  its  GNP  and  over  60^  of  Its 
total  budget  to  defense. 

--  Revenues  and  foreign  aid  have  more  than  doubled,  but  have 
not  kept  pace  with  inflation  and  ejjpenditures . 

Yet  the  OVIJ  has  borne  only  3-7^J  of  the  total  war  cost  in  the  .past 
three  years.  In  FY  71  the  US -picked  up  $l4  billion  (93?i)  of  the  $15.1 
billion  total  cost,  spendingtS' 

— $11.3  billion  on  US  forces,  of  which  air  and  general  support 
forces  accounted  for  two-thirds  ($7.5  billion). 

— $2.7  billion  on  RVNAF,  including  US  advisors  and  their 
support,  HASP,  and  $115  million  joint  support  funding  through  the  GVN 
budget . 


^ Particularly  since  we  have  not  allowed  for  any  VC  recruitment  from 
the  manpower  pool. 

2/  Although  no  estimates  are  currently  available  concerning  the  maximum 
size  of  RVNAF  which  could  be  sustained  and  still  assure  economic  growth, 
da  Pamphlet  550-40,  Area  Handbook  for  Vietnam-1962,  estimated  that 
manpower  in  RVNAF  should  not  exceed  550,000  if  mld-1962  economic  levels 
were  to  be  maintained.  A linear  extrapolation  based  on  current  popula- 
tion'would  impose  a comparable  limit  for  RVNAF  of  about  700,000. 

6^  Vietnam  Program  Budget  data,  which  records  the  amount  actually  spent  in 
FY  71,  even  though  the  Item  might  have  been  budgeted  in  FY  69  or  70. 
This  is  particularly  applicable  for  equipment  deliveries  to  RVNAF,  some 
of  which  have  long  lead  times.  Tnose  are  total  costs,  not  incremental 
costa. 
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In  the  short  run  (through  FY  73)  it  appears  that  the  GVN's  economic 
health  depends  on  the  US  spending  some  $2. 0-2. 5 hlllion  yearly  on  RVMAF 
plus  another  $0.5  hillion  in  economic  aid— a total  Vietnam  cost  floor 
of  $2. 5-3.0  hillion. 

— The  GVIT  funds  only  about  $1.1  hillion  (30^)  of  the  current 
RVNAF  cost.  They  would  have  to  allocate  nearly  65?»  of  their  GDP  to  absorb 
the  entire  load. 

--  The  total  cost  to  the  US  will  depend  on  the  level  of  air  and 
general  st^iport  forces  required  for  continued  military  security. 

Beyond  FY  73  the  U3  cost  floor  should  decrease,  since  relatively  few 
equipment  deliveries  to  RVKAP  are  scheduled  that  period.  This  cost 
floor  is  also  dependent  on  the  level  of  confl..ct  and  GVN’s  ability  to 
toalntaln  their  current  contribution. 

It  appears  that  without  a US  spending  floor  of  some  $3  billion  in 
South  Vietnam,  their  economic  outlook  is  Indeed  dismal.  Yet  even  this 
level  may  not  be  enough  to  provide  adquate  military  security.  Moreover, 
their  ONP  growth  rate  from  I967-I969  was  about  equal  to  the  annual  rate 
of  inflation.  This  failure  to  achieve  a real  Increase  In  economic  well 
being  may  be  traceable  to  the  manpower  situation  discussed  earlier. 


The  Nucleus  - Present  Size  and  Canablllty 

We  examined  the  point  that  the  RF/PP  and  PSDF  already  embody  many  char- 
acteristics of  a people’s  army  and  could  be  the  nuolous  for  such  an  organlza- 


^though  it  could  be  argued  that  strength  distributions  in  the  GVH  Mili- 
tary  Regions  primarily  reflect. the  nature  of  the  threat  and  population  density 

OVN  force  increases  since  early  1968  have  nonetheless 
trended  toward  a necple's  army  in  fact,  if  not  in  name?  ^ “ 

/v  P!^„i“=*'®«'3es  have  been  twice  as  large  as  those  for  ARVN/VNMC 

(both  entered^l958  with  about  300,000),  while  paremllitary  strength  is  about 
bne  same. 


— Thg  PSDF,  non-existent  prior  to  Tet  I968,  how  number  4.4  million. 
Ihcludl^  some  490,000  Key  Interteam  (KIT)  personnel  w-ho  are  nearly  equivalent 

IncSefoS/ttaKl?^  ooh».l,en.ss.  thn-  .ab.e,u.nt  «.eu..lon  therefore 

Except  in  MR  I,  RF/pp  strength  is  clearly  dominant  among  the  ground  forces 
and  they  half  the  total  RVNAF  strength  in  the  country.  More- 

over,  the  combined  RF/FF/KIT  PSDF  nucleus  accounts  for  over  70),-  of  all  ground 

vw^leras^follows^^^^*^^  Ragion  level  their  proportion  of  total  ground  forces 
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— MR  I; 

— MR  II:  75^0 
— MR  III:  73?J 
— MR  IV:  83?s 
— Saigon  Area:  35^ 

Thus,  the  proposed  nucleus  already  has  the  most  ground  force  strength  in 
all  areas  except  Saigon.  VTe  next  exarcined  operational  data  to  assess  its  cap- 
ability. 

Our  investigation  supports  the  contention  that  the  nature  of  the  var  has 
changed  considerably  since  1968.  Characteristics  of  this  change  are; 

— A decline  in  intensity.  First  half  71  data  shows  both  friendly  and 
enemy  combat  deaths  in  South  Vietnam  have  decreased  from  comparable 

1968  data. 


— Enemy  Activity  Patterns.  The  net  effect  of  the  enemy  strategy 
change  in  mid-19o9  (COSVN  9)  was  a greater  enemy  emphasis  on  selective  target- 
ing and  economy  of  force  tactics. 

' — ^ greater  defensive  burden  on  the  RF/FF.  Comparing  the  same  periods 
for  1969 > 19.70 > and  1971  > friendly  KIA  from  enemy  ground  attacks  and  total  inci- 
dents shows: 


- Increasing  RF/PF  KIA  and  either  unchanged  or  declining  paramilitary/ 
civilian  deaths. 

- Declining  US/FW  KIA  ajld  either  uncheuiged  or  declining  GVN  regular 

KIA. 


Since  the  people's  army  would  eventually  take  over  much  of  the  country's 
defense  we  looked  at  the  RF/PF  during  the  period  they  were  gradually  assiming 
greater  defensive  responsibilities  (since  rJ.d-1969).  We  found  no  evidence  of 
deterioration  in  their  overall  performance. 

— Nearly  Uo^  of  the  toal  enemy  KIA  in  South  Vietnam  were  attributed 
to  the  RF/FP  in  1971  j up  from  ZOPjo  in  I97O  and  icy/o  in  I969  (comparable  periods). 

— The  enemy  to  friendly  KIA  ratio  showed  an  initial  sag-  in  GVN  effec- 
tiveness against  enemy  ground  attacks  in  1970,  followed  by  a partial  recovery 

in  1971. 


— The  country's  HES  A-B  security  rating  rose  more  than  35  percentage 
points  (from  50^  in  mid-1969  to  in  mid  1971) > together  with  a 15%  reduction 
in  paramilitary/civillan  deaths  since  1970. 
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extent  to  which  continued  good  performance  is  dependent  on  the  regular 
force  cihield  behind  which  RI'/K?'  and  PSDF  operate  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Events  of  the  past  two  years  in  liRs  III  and  IV,  however,  indicate  that  this 
shield  does  not  have  to  be  nearby  in  order  to  be  effective.  Nowhere  else  has 
the  war  changed  more  dramatically;  main  force  conflict  by  battalion  size  units 
has  virtually  disappeared  in  MR's  III  and  IV  except  near  remote  base  areas  or 
in  Cambodia.  Yet  in  the  two  MRs  combined: 

— RF/EF  and  paramilitary  units  accounted  for  about  of  the  enemy 
m and  7C^  of  the  friendly  KIA.  during  1971. 

— HES  A-B  security  ratings  have  continued  to  progress  and  are 
now  the  highest  in  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  RF/PF  in  southern  MR  I and  northern  MR  II  have  demon- 
strated some  sensitivity  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  regular  forces.  The 
turbulence  caused  by  the  departure  of  US  Marines  and  later  shifts  of  US  Army 
units  appears  to  have  contributed  to  declines  in  RF/PF  performance  this  year, 
while,  in  MR  II,  the  RF/EF  have  not  yet  attained  performance  levels  which  would 
allow  regular  forces  to  free  themselves  from  the  populated  areas. 

Overan  Evaluation  and  Observations 

We  find  the  major  thrust  of  the  People's  Army  concept  to  be  persuasive. 

The  data  suggest  that  it  warrants  serious  consideration  by  both  the  Vietnamese 
*and  the  US  as  a means  to  reduce  defense  costs  without  excessive  security  risKS, 

--  Without  such  a change,  the  US  may  be  faced  with  an  expenditure  floor 
of  about  $3  billion  for  years. 

« The  Vietnamese  are  at  present  hard  pressed  to  accommodate  the  war 
cost  even  with  such  a US  support  level  and  have  had  to  borrow  against  their 
fut\ire  manpower  productivity. 

It  •ini'll  d a’Posar  that  current  spending  is  out  of  balance  with  the  changed 
nature  of  the  war.  Less  than  20fof  the  total  RVNAF  budget  goes  to  the  RF/PF  — 
a force  which  has  been  a major  factor  in  providing  population  security , contains 
50j&  of  the  military  manpower,  sustains  4O-50^  of  all  GVN  combat  deaths  (including 
civilians)  and  is  contributing  nearly  4o^  of  enemy  KIA  in  the  country.  Moreover, 
only  $1.5  billion  (about  1055)  of  the  total  war  cost  is  allocated  to  territorial 
security. 

The  suggested  movement  toward  a people's  army  does  not  call  for  large  regular 
force  reductions  in  the  initial  stages.  Our  own  analysis  recognizes  two  factors 
which  support  a measured  and  selective  reduction  of  regular  forces . 

— Events  of  the  past  year  show  that  there  are  limitations  on  where 
ARVN  troops  can  be  deployed  which  render  it  less  a national  army  than  a federa- 
tion of  four  semi- autonomous  corps.  Regular  units  operating  out  of  their  normal 
MRs  for  long  periods  begin  to  suffer  severe  morale  problems  loading  to  increased 
desertion  rates. 
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~-  The  change  in  the  natui'e  of  the  var  has  differed  among  the  GVN  ItRc 
and  until  the  regular  force  becomes  truly  national,  it  is  the  I-IR,  not  the  country- 
wide, threat  which  should  dictate  the  appropriate  force  distribution  between 
regulars  and  non-regulars. 

The  most  compelling  argument  for  the  reorle’s  army  is  that  the  Vietnamese 
ai-e  already  moving  in  that  direction.  President  Thieu  reportedly  has  announced 
a new  foui'  year  plan  recently  to  his  Cabinet,  which  he  will  send  to  the  National 
Assembly  shortly  after  his  inauguration.  The  hey  elements  of  the  plan,  which 
strongly  resemble  the  three  phased  approach  to  a people's  army,  are: 

— The  intensity  of  the  war  will  continue  to  decline  and  the  policy  of 
the  GVN  is  to  develop  and  reconstruct  the  nation -vrhile  the  fighting  is  diminishing. 

— Defense  policy  must  be. based  on  the  people's  self  defense.  The 
country  cannot  continue  with  over  one  million  men  in  the  armed  forces.  Even 
after  peace,  the  GVN  must  have  the  concept  of  the  people  with  a gun  in  one  hand 
and  a plow  in  the  other.  f 

— The  armed  forces  cannot  be  reduced  suddenly  because  of  economic 
disruptions,  but  the  regular  forces  will  be  reduced  to  300,000  beginning  in 
I97U.’  The  Popular  Force  strength  will  be  reduced  by  about  50,000  per  year 
over  a three  year  period  beginning  in  1972,  while  the  Regional  Force  and  Nat- 
ional Police  will  remain  at  their  current  strength. 

Some  Vietnamese  apparently  feel  that  the  liklihood  of  US  resistance  to 
the  people's  army  will  be  a strong  impediment  to  its  implementation.  We  would 
agree  tihat  in  the  field  and  in  Washington  there  is  an  understandable  reluctance 
‘to  undertake  major  organizational  changes , which  can  breed  inactivity  at  the 
operational  level  while  the  power  elite  jockey  for  positions  in  the  new  hier- 
archy. One  GVN  minister  has  reportedly  suggested  that  some  aspects  could  begin 
now  in  MR  III  and  IV.  We  think  the  suggestion  has  merit: 

— Enemy  main  forces  in  both  MRs  have  fragmented  into  company  and 
platoon  size  since  1970 • 

--  By  the  end  of  the  forthcoming  71-72  dry  season  we  should  be  better 
able  to  evaluate  the  residual  capability  of  enemy  units  in  the  MR  IV  base  areas 
and  those  adjacent  to  MR  III  in  Cambodia. 

We  conclude  that  the  military  situation,  combined  with  economic  and  manpower 
realities,  favors  a shift  in  priorities.  The  shift  need  not  be  abrupt  — the 
three  phase  plan  seems  to  provide  a reasonable  transition  in  the  time  frame 
envisaged  by  President  Thieu.  V7e  believe  Vietnamese  initiative  in  this  direction 
shotild  be  encouraged  and  supported.  But  the  initiative  should  remain  with  them. 

A gradual  movement  toward  a streamlined  regular  force  which  can  effectively 
deploy  its  units  to  ^ny  threatened  area,  coupled  with  an  expansion  of  the  RF/PF/ 
PSDF  into  a cohesive  force  for  defense  should  be  acceptable  to  the  US  and  the  GVN: 

— It  offers  the  US  a chance  to  reduce  the  apparent  $2-3  billion  dollar 
floor  on  war  costs  with  a lesser  risk  to  US  interests  in  the  area. 

— It  offers  the  GVN  an  opportunity  to  revitalize  its  economy  and  become 
less  dependent  on  outside  support  without  sacrificing  their  security. 

--  It  will  likely  provide  a force  tailored  specifically  to  cope  with  the 
needs  of  the  protracted  struggle  ahead. 
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